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How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature ! 
These boys know little they are sons to the king : 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 
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TO 



LADY TONKIN. 



My dear Lady Tonkin, 

You were my first friend in Devonshire. You 
have remained not only unchanged ; hut a friend whose kind- 
ness and sympathy I have never ceased to find affectionately 
continued towards me, through all the weal and woe of years. 
You have, from the first, taken a lively interest in all my 
works of fiction; and more especially in those whose scenes 
are laid in the beloved county of your birth, and of my 
adoption — Devonshire. Sir Warwick Tonkin is also one of 
my husband's oldest and most valued friends, their regard 
for each other having commenced in their boyhood. 



IV DEDICATION. 

To you, therefore, who have so many claims on the warmest 
feelings of my heart, I dedicate this volume, hoping you will 
receive "Courtenay of Walreddon," as a testimony of the 
sincere and grateful regards of, 

My dear Lady Tonkin, 
Your Ladyship's most affectionate friend, 

ANNA ELIZA BRAY. 



The Vicarage, Tavistock, 
January 27, 1846. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



I cannot take leave of my readers, more especially of such 
as have honoured me with the perusal of the whole of the 
present series, without expressing a hope that it may not 
be the last time we may meet. Since the publication of 
"The Borders of the Tamar and the Tavy," and more par- 
ticularly of my local novels, in which I endeavoured by the 
union of fragments of real family history with tales and 
characters of imagination, to strike out what, perhaps, I may 
he permitted to call a new line of the Romance of Domestic 
Life ; several persons among the most respected and ancient 
families of Cornwall and Devon, have kindly sent me narra- 
tives, traditions, or detached anecdotes, incidentally connected 
with themselves or their forefathers, for the express purpose 
of supplying me with materials for what I confess to be my 
most favourite pursuit — the Provincial Romance of the West 
of England. I trust, therefore, that the present series will 
meet with so much of public favour as to afford me sufficient 
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encouragement to continue my labours in a branch of litera- 
ture which has been to me at once a delightful and an arduous 
task; and whilst I am hopeful for the future, I am not 
unthankful for the past, for the many instances of kind sup- 
port with which I have been honoured by critics and friends, 
both at home and abroad. 

ANNA ELIZA BRAY. 

The Vicarage, Tavistock, 
January, 27, 1846. 



ADDRESS TO THE READER. 



In laying before you, most worthy and respected reader, the 
following pages, I feel it is due both to you and to myself, for 
our mutual good understanding and satisfaction, that I should 
give some account of their contents, and in what manner the 
original papers came into my hands. 

I am, respected reader, a descendant of a younger branch 
of the ancient and honourable house of Courtenay ; and, in 
virtue of such descent, was, even from my boyish ofays, much 
noticed and cherished by my kinsman and friend, that most 
worthy and ancient gentleman, the late proprietor of the 
manor and mansion of Walreddon, situated in the parish of 
Whitchurch, about two miles from the borough of Tavistock, 
in the county of Devon. 

Of my personal history, I shall say little, having in truth 
but little to relate concerning myself that would be of any 
interest to the reader. I was, even in childhood, left an 
orphan, with no very great provision; my fortune being 
nothing more than that of the younger son of a younger 
branch, whose principal worldly possessions were those of his 
name and his coat of arms. I was, however, educated at 
Oxford, and though I did not gain the highest honours, I was 
not without distinction among my competitors for the college 
prizes. 

My genius, however, inclining me more to arms than letters, 
I entered upon a military career about the twentieth year of 
my age. I wish it to be clearly understood, although I am 
here editor of papers connected with the times of Charles the 
First (when my ancestors were loyal and devoted servants of 
that unhappy king), yet I, who have had the honour to carry 
a pair of colours, and to trail a pike in Flanders, under the 
dynasty of the house of Brunswick, am really no Jacobite. I 
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also served, I hope not unworthily, at the battle of Culloden, 
under the famous Duke of Cumberland, whom the Scots were 
wont to call " Billy the Butcher." In that action, I was so 
severely wounded that I was obliged soon after to retire, early 
in life, from the dangers and honours of war ; and being kindly 
entreated by my venerable kinsman before named, to become 
to him as a son, and to take up my residence at his mansion 
of Walreddon (of which our common great-grandfather had 
been the proprietor in the times of the civil wars), I gladly 
complied with his request ; and no man, living, as I dud, in 
" single blessedness," ever had a happier home. 

Yet, notwithstanding this, as perfect happiness is reserved 
for a higher state of existence, I found some minor annoyances ; 
and as we have a vast deal of rain in this county of Devon, 
and I had no great taste for field sports, and moreover was 
liable to fits of low spirits, when I remembered how soon my 
career of arms had been brought to a close, I often found the 
time hang heavy on my hands. 

In one of these moods of oppressive idleness, if I may be 
allowed to use the phrase, I amused myself in rummaging 
among a vast quantity of old papers, in an old cracked japan 
cabinet, which had long since been turned out into a room, 
where nothing but store china, hoarded apples, old black- 
letter books, with ragged bindings, pieces of ancient tapestry, 
damaged pictures in worm-eaten frames, and other lumber, 
had been deposited, time out of mind, at Walreddon. Well, 
to make a long story a short one, let me say at once, that 
in this antique cabinet I stumbled on a collection of papers 
that exceedingly interested me. They principally related to 
two very celebrated members of our family ; my great-grand- 
father, Colonel Henry Courtenay, of St. Bennet's, Cornwall, 
and his son William Henry, abo a colonel in his day, and my 
grandfather. Both were cavaliers in the service of King 
Charles the First. 

I will not trouble the reader with giving him an account of 
the time and toil I bestowed on these papers; I will rather 
tell him what they were. It appeared, by a note in his own 
hand, that my aforesaid grandfather, Colonel William Henry 
Courtenay, had intended to write his own memoirs for the 
information of his son, and, in so doing, to introduce a vast 
deal of the history of certain celebrated personages, and re- 
markable events, so closely connected with himself, that they 
might with truth be said to form a part and parcel of his own 
story. Now, for this purpose, it appears, that after the 
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restoration of monarchy (which he lived to see), he had applied 
to the immediate descendants of certain Royalists and other 
families in the county, in which he was greatly respected, for 
assistance. They freely complied with his request, and com- 
mitted to his hands many of their family papers, old letters, 
diaries, etc. 

From all this mass of curious information, like the indus- 
trious bee that culls the sweets from every flower it sips (I 
used, reader, to be thought to have some taste for poetry in 
my youth), my respected grandfather had commenced taking 
the pith and marrow, for the purpose of adding to and illus- 
trating his own memoirs. No doubt he intended, had life 
been spared to him, to have written the latter in a regular 
form ; beginning, as is usual with all memoirs of great per- 
sonages, with the history of his family from the time of the 
Conquest, or, possibly, as far back as that of the Sea kings ; 
tracing it from them till he came to his own birth, parentage, 
and education. But, unfortunately, he had only written parts 
of these memoirs, as the recollections had occurred to him of 
any more particularly interesting circumstances and events, 
when death (that will not pay respect enough to a man's life, 
to keep aloof till his record of it is completed for the benefit 
of his posterity) stepped in and took him off in the midst of 
his projected work. 

As first I determined to use this mass of papers as materials 
only for compiling a history of my respected forefathers and 
their times ; but not being accustomed to literary composition, 
I found the task puzzling, and, after many efforts, too difficult 
for me. I resolved, therefore, on well considering the matter, 
to be content with the humbler task of editor, that of author 
being beyond my reach. In short, I determined that I would 
put together the papers in question, very much as I found 
them ; arranging the most interesting of the letters according 
to their dates, giving all the scraps of memoir, written by my 
grandfather, in their proper places, and selecting from the 
diaries such passages only as appeared to me to be most 
curious, and illustrative of the times in which they were 
penned. These diaries, I often found, were the records of 
the most hidden feelings, the most secret thoughts and actions 
of the writers ; and, in many instances, I am convinced, were 
never intended for any other purpose than the silent con- 
templation of their own minds. The perusal of these memorials 
seemed to me like having the power to look into the heart 
of another, and there to read whatever passes in its deepest 
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recesses, whilst between it and the world without there hangs 
an impenetrable veil.* 

In this manner I speedily arranged my store of original 
papers; my next care was to make a fair copy of the whole 
with my own hand. And I may just here observe, it was 
wonderful to me to find how short my days and weeks seemed 
to grow after I had taken steadily to this work; and my spirits 
marvellously improved. I laboured incessantly till my task 
was done ; and I can truly say, that the only liberty 1 have 
taken has been, to leave out such passages or pages, as I 
thought would be devoid of all interest to the present genera- 
tion; whilst, to render the papers more readable, I ventured 
to use modern spelling in my copies; and now and then to 
substitute words of our own time, for those quite obsolete; 
and here and there also, for the same reason, to modernize the 
old-fashioned, cramped style of the writers. What my reader 
may think of my performance, in this part of the business, I 
cannot tell ; but as I am well satisfied with it myself, I hope it 
may yield him no less content. 

Having caught somewhat of the enthusiasm of authorship 
by my editorship, my next feeling was a longing desire to be 
able to read my fair copy of these curious papers in still fairer 
print. And considering, likewise, there were in them so many 
particulars about the great characters and events of King 
Charles's time, which I thought could not fail to interest others 
as much as they had myself, I determined on publication. My 
next difficulty was to hit upon a name for my work ; that was 
indeed a puzzle. At first I thought of calling it The Walred- 
don Papers; but that did not satisfy some ladies I consulted 
on this head, who had been indulged with a peep at the con- 
tents. They insisted that the title should have some reference 
to one of the most interesting subjects mentioned in the story, 

* Had the ingenious gentleman who thus amused himself with rummaging 
among old diaries, lived in our days, he possibly might have favoured his 
reader in his editorial preface, with the following remarks of a modern 
author. Mr. D'Israeli, one of the most acute, judicious, and valuable 
writers of our times, calls the age of Charles the First " the age of diaries;" 
and says, " the head of almost every family formed one." That in this 
period "men wrote folios concerning themselves;" some, he adds, have 
thrown the greatest light on secret nistory ; and, he assures us, he has 
often found when examining these diaries in manuscript, that so strong 
was the habit of wriling down every thing, many persons who wrote in 
retirement would still write on, even *• when they nad nothing to write 
about." 

After such a testimony as this, the reader will no longer be surprised if 
he finds often in the following pages more correct information concerning 
an important subject in an extract from a diary, than in a correspondence 
between the most intimate friends. 
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concerning a lost child. Here I objected ; as I resolutely clung 
to the name of the family and the mansion in which the papers 
had been found: so that at last we fixed on "Courtenay of 
Walreddon," as the name for my collection of old papers. 
Such a miscellaneous one, I suppose, never was before pre- 
sented to the public. My best and only apology is their 
originality; and that I deemed it better, as I have above 
hinted, to give them in this state, than to injure the spirit of 
their contents by any bungling attempts of mine at concen- 
tration. For my own part, I am rather disposed to like than 
otherwise a gradual unfolding of characters and events. I 
like minute^details and minor traits, that shew the heart with 
more fidelity than the most laboured accounts of great passions 
and affairs. The warmth, the natural eloquence of real feel- 
ing, always leads to copiousness of expression; a full heart 
will pour itself out; and never more so, perhaps, than in 
moments when it conveys its deepest emotions to the bosom 
of a friend. With a few other remarks, I shall close these 
preliminary observations. 

Though I will not lessen the interest that I earnestly hope 
my reader may find in the following pages, by giving before- 
hand a relation of those few but striking circumstances of 
which they are illustrative (and which, now that years have 
passed away, are still the theme of tradition), yet I cannot 
altogether resist the desire I feel to say a few words on the 
subject. That desire is principally prompted by my wish to 
satisfy such of my friends, or general readers, as may feel dis- 
posed to ask the very natural question, if any good reasons 
exist that the present age should give any credit to the tradi- 
tionary fragments in question ; the truth of which, it is quite 
evident, was never doubted by my respected grandfather, or 
he would not have incorporated them with the family memoirs. 
In short, are certain circumstances therein mentioned to be 
held worthy of credence in these more enlightened days, or are 
they to be looked upon as nothing more than a romantic fable? 

The circumstances to which I here allude, relate to certain 
passages in the life of my Lady Howard, a Devonshire lady of 
great wealth and celebrity in her day. At this distance of 
time, it is impossible to say whether such matters were strictly 
and altogether true; yet there is nothing known on the 
authority of accredited family history to contradict the great 
probability of their truth. Indeed, the numerous wild and 
supernatural legends to this day told by the elders of our 
neighbourhood respecting her, would (even were her real 
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history entirely unknown) lead one to infer, that she must 
have been a woman of a character possessing, in no common 
degree, passions and dispositions calculated to excite at once 
terror and awe. This must have been the case, or such tales 
of a lady so great, so powerful, so long a resident in this 
county, never could have been invented by way of memorial 
of her, never could have become current, and have main- 
tained their ground for nearly two centuries. I do not, there- 
fore, hesitate in saying, that strange and romantic as are the 
circumstances mentioned by my grandfather, I am disposed 
to give full credit to their truth. 

At the period named in an early part of these papers, the 
war between Charles I. and his Parliament, which plunged 
the kingdom into all the horrors of civil strife, had not yet 
found its way into Cornwall and Devon. Those furious and 
repeated battles, which, before the termination of the contest, 
rendered the counties in question grave* to so many of the 
noblest, the bravest, and the best, in the ranks of each party, 
had not taken place: the storm was gathering; it had not yet 
burst. 

But the blessing of this comparative state of tranquillity 
was, after a while, broken by new provocations; by the 
increasing zeal, animosities, and dangers of the quarrel; so 
that the war was at length unhappily brought into the West. 
There towns were stormed, taken, and retaken; whilst private 
mansions of any note often shared the same fate. 

Much courage, much devotion was displayed on both sides 
in these assaults; and sometimes the Parliamentarians or the 
Royalists prevailed, until the fatal field of Naseby, where, to 
use the emphatic words of the great historian of the period, 
" king and kingdom both were lost." 

1 1 is not my purpose in this brief preface, in any way to 
encroach on the province of the county historian; nor to say 
one word more than I deemed to be absolutely necessary for 
the better understanding certain characters, passages, and 
events, in the following memoirs, though, generally speaking, 
they will be found to bear very little on public affairs ; the 
circumstances they detail, and the remarkable narrative of 
which they are illustrative, being of a private nature, and 
principally relating to the domestic concerns and affections of 
the writer. W. C. 

Comet of Horse in the Service of 
His Majesty King George the Second. 

fValreddon, April 1st, a.d. 1759. 



COURTENAY OF WALREDDON. 



CHAPTER I. 



Still questioned me the story of my life 
From year to year; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 
That I have pass'd. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days, 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein 1 spoke of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents, by flood and field; 
Of hair-breadth 'scapes i* the imminent deadly breach; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe. 
• • • • 

And I did all my pilgrimage relate ; 

The which by parcels she had something heard, 

But not intentively. 

SHAKSPKRE. 

Age should fly concourse, cover in retreat 
Defects of judgment, and the will subdue ; 
"Walk thoughtful on the silent solemn shoie 
Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon. 

YOUNG. 

You have so often listened, my dear son, to the recital of cir- 
cumstances connected with my early and most adventurous 
life with the deepest interest, that I have determined, for your 
sake (and in compliance with the advice of many of my 
friends), to throw together in a somewhat more regular form 
than that of desultory conversation, its great and leading 
events. My life has been singularly conducted and protected 
by a gracious Providence through all the dangers and the 
hazards of a time the most eventful and warlike that has yet 
been known in England since the days of the Red and White 
Roses, when this land might almost be said to have been 
fertilized with the blood of its own children. Now that I 
have been so mercifully spared to see in my old age the 
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of the heart, and that still better aid found in religion, brought 
resignation to my father's mind, and cheerfulness to mine. 
And then came a change in our affairs. I was sent to Win- 
chester school, and continued there for some years, never 
coming home to St. Bennet's, except during my summer 
holidays. Every time I did so, it was with increased pleasure, 
and the older I grew, the better was I enabled to appreciate 
the singularly interesting spot where I was born. 

St Bennet's had been a convent of the Benedictine order 
of nuns. It shared the fate of other religious houses, at their 
general suppression in the reign of King Henry the Eighth. But 
the building and the very beautiful cloisters, for the greater 
part, had escaped uninjured. For some generations, it had 
been a favourite residence with our branch of the ancient and 
noble family of Courtenay ; having been purchased by one of 
its younger members, soon after the extinction of religious 
houses in the West.* 

The old nunnery was pleasingly situated in a sequestered 
spot, shut out from all the world ; and surrounded by gentle 
hills and hanging woods. A stream of the purest water flowed 
near the house ; we had, also, pasture grounds, an orchard, 
and a pleasaunce.f Beyond its precincts were seen the finest 
forest trees ; and many a stone seat was placed under some 
antique oak or elm, that was as old as the convent itself, and 
most likely older. Taken altogether, there was much of 
beauty, of grandeur, in the ancient nunnerv and domain of 
St. Bennet; it was imposing, and calculated to supply food 
for a meditative mind, in the day-dreams of early youth. 

There were, as usual, many wild tales of tradition attached 
to the place, respecting the superiors and devotees of former 
days. Stories of cruel abbesses, of haunted cells, and super- 
stitious terrors. In these I delighted, though they made me 
shudder. Sometimes of an evening I would watch the de- 
clining sun through the long narrow windows, or the Gothic 
arches of the cloisters ; or steal along the solitary aisles of the 
old vaulted chapel. Then would my heart beat thick with 
apprehension ; yet was there fascination hi those very fears ; 
a charm about them and the old walls, not to be described; 
so that I never visited them the less because they made me 

* St. Bennet's is now the property of the Rev. F. V. J. Arundell, the 
amiable and learned author of "A Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia," 
and other valuable and delightful works. 

t A pleasaunce was a sort of old-fashioned labyrinth with winding walks 
between hedges of laurel and yew. It was frequently adorned with alcoves. 
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tremble. I found even in childhood a strange delight in 
things of fancy, for 1 was somewhat a melancholy, though 
not a moody boy ; and 1 would not have exchanged the solemn 
feelings which grew up with me from my early acquaintance 
with these ancient cells at St. Bennet's, and the tales that 
peopled them with the creations of superstition, for all the 
joys and the splendours of a court. 

During my occasional visits to my home, I was left much 
to myself; for my poor father was not social even with me. 
He had never entirely recovered the shock he sustained in my 
dear mother's untimely death ; and he never married again. 
Some years after her decease (at first, I believe, more with a 
view to drive away melancholy, than from any other motive), 
he took an active part in public affairs. The times were at 
that period becoming very stormy, on account of the outcry 
that was raised against the unfortunate Duke of Buckingham, 
after his most disastrous retreat from before the walls of 
Rochelle. 

But my father was not so wholly engaged in politics as to 
forget me ; and in due season 1 was removed from Winchester 
to Oxford, where I went through the usual course of studies, 
creditably enough. 1 was not, however, trained for any one 
of the learned professions, because my own feelings had ever 
inclined towards a military life. My father did not oppose 
my inclinations ; and gave his consent that 1 should enter the 
army at a proper age. But of this more hereafter. 

Whilst I was at college, the only circumstance I can re- 
member worthy notice was, that I tnere formed an intimacy 
with a young gentleman of singular merit, who became to me 
a most faithful and beloved friend — Mr. James Chudleigh, 
son of that Sir George Chudleigh, who was afterwards so 
famous a general in the Parliamentary army ; and often so 
successfully opposed to the King. 

Soon after he left Oxford, James Chudleigh suggested to 
me that we should travel together for two or three years 
abroad. I was pleased with the proposal, for I longed to 
see foreign parts, and my father readily enough gave his 
consent to the journey. We set out therefore together, and 
after a while reached Paris. But we had not long been resi- 
dent in that gay city when I was very suddenly recalled home. 
I took an affectionate leave of Chudleigh (whose prejudiced 
feelings against the King, and growing zeal for the parliament, 
gave me much uneasiness), and hastened back to England. 

I found my father at Oxford, together with Sir Ralph 
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Hopton, Sir Bevil Grenville, and other gentlemen of the West, 
in attendance on the King. His Majesty had just before been 
pleased to give my father a commission as colonel of horse, 
under the Marquis of Hertford, then stationed in the western 
division of the kingdom. 

I yet held no commission ; but, by the desire of my father, 
I accompanied him into the West, where (in the spring of 
1642) we found a temporary repose. From this, many who 
were friends to peace, hoped much ; and that our public dis- 
putes would soon be brought to a settlement, satisfactory both 
to the Royalists and the Parliamentarians. But, alas ! an end 
so desirable for the general good was not yet at hand. England 
had still to pass through her fiery trial, before she was suffi- 
ciently purified to receive those blessings, which are now, it is 
to be hoped, reserved for her throughout all time. 

I had not long returned to the West, when an event took 
place which changed entirely the prospects of my future life, 
and was likely to raise me from the condition of a gentleman of 
small estate, to vie with those of the greatest expectations in 
the kingdom. Though whilst this matter was yet pending, 
much secresy was observed, it was not altogether kept so close, 
but some rumour of it crossed even the Channel, and reached 
the ears of my friend Chudleigh, who, still at Paris, thus wrote 
to me on the occasion : — 



" To William Henry Courtenay, Esq., St. Bennet's, these. 

"Paris, April 10th, a. d. 1642. 
"My dear Courtenay, 

" Take it not amiss that I have hitherto been silent to my 
dearest friend ; or that I have lingered thus long on the conti- 
nent, and more especially in this gay city, when you are no 
longer near me. You who were so long the companion of my 
travel, and wanting whose society, this place, with all its 
attractions, its brilliant court, and its thoughtless gaieties, has 
very little in it to charm me, — whose affections are in another 
land, whose thoughts are serious, if not sad, with dreams of 
impending evil, and whose spirit is grieved at the prospect 
which presents itself on my expected return to my country 
and my home. 

" For then I know that I must meet the friend of my bosom 
with an aching heart. Still cherishing that regard for him 
which hitherto has never felt nor feared a wound, till these 
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wretched divisions arose, to cause a difference of opinion, 
which, should these unhappy contests, that now shake to the 
very centre the stability of our native land, extend to the 
West, must one day place William Courtenay and his faithful 
and attached James Chudleigh in opposite ranks, in deadly 
strife against each other — Courtenay for the King ; Chudleigh 
for the Parliament. 

" So miserable, so unnatural does the possibility of such a 
state of things appear to me, that were it consistent with the 
duty I owe to my own character, rather than risk the proba- 
bility of such an encounter, I would gladly linger out all my 
days here in exile. But I fear I cannot much longer keep the 
neutral ground of absence — and serve the King again I can- 
not ; indeed I cannot ; my convictions now compelling me to 
take another course. Yet, I repeat it, I must not forget what 
I owe to my father and my family, as the heir of an ancient 
and honourable house. I must not forget that Sir George 
Chudleigh would consider his son's sword as tarnished indeed, 
did he suffer it to rust from indolence in his father's hall, at a 
period when all men are imperatively called upon to decide 
according to their principles ; and to rank themselves with the 
court, or with the people. There are moments, dear Courte- 
nay, when to doubt is to betray ; and such a crisis seems now 
to be at hand. Should it prove such, I must, on the first 
summons, attend my father in England. Few of us thought 
to what these measures would lead, when the strife first began. 
' Quod certaminibus ortum ultra metam durat.' 

"But let us leave these sad chances to time and fate; and 
for the present talk rather of our own private affairs and 
feelings. 

" You asked me, in your last letter, wherefore I did not visit 
Rome, when anxious to extend my journey, for the reasons 
already named. My father applied to the Council at home to 
obtain leave for me to travel as far as the imperial city. But 
this was absolutely refused ; and a prohibition laid on St. Omer 
also; both those cities being considered as especially favour- 
able to the King of England at this juncture, and my father 
not wishing to offend the leaders of the popular party, would 
by no entreaty of mine consent that I should follow my own 
inclinations, contrary to their will. I determined, therefore, 
to rest here for the present, awaiting further commands from 
England. 

" You stayed so short a time in this place, you can form no 
adequate idea of its real character; you cannot think how 
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singular, how amusing is this volatile city; where the strangest 
opposition of personages and circumstances neighbour each 
other; where pride and meanness, wealth and misery, splen- 
dour and dirt, security and danger, are often lodged not only 
in the same quarter, but in the same street, sometimes under 
the same roof. I verily believe not a day passes, certainly not 
a night goes over our heads, in Paris, but a private assassina- 
tion, or a public murder, is committed, with so much sangfroid, 
it surprises nobody; and, if the murdered be poor or friend- 
less, very little inquiry is made about it* You have heard, 
no doubt, of the danger of the Pont Neuf, where, not very 
long ago, the people here set up a fine brazen statue on 
horseback, of their Henry the Fourth. Well, I have met 
with an adventure here, which has a good deal annoyed me, 
as it was the means of my losing a packet of valuable papers, 
with which I was entrusted, to deliver them, with all care and 
secresy, to certain parties on my expected return to England. 
And as so many cautions were annexed to the charge, and so 
much mystery observed by the person who committed the 
packet to my hands, I cannot help fearing more may depend 
on its loss than I am aware of. To add to my vexation in the 
business, I was little more than a stranger to the English lady 
who so earnestly implored me to convey her precious charge 
to her native land; and although I have taken every pains 
since its loss, to find where she is, in order to apprize her of it, 
I have never yet been able to trace her; as she unfortunately 
quitted the lodgings in which I had seen her near the Court, 
immediately after committing her packet to my care. The 
following is the strange manner in which I sustained the loss 
of these papers, 

" On the evening of the day I had received them, I pro- 
ceeded to keep an engagement I had made to sup with some 
young gallants on the side of the Seine, opposite the Louvre ; 
but not sufficiently heeding the reports I had heard of the 
danger of passing the bridge in darkness, I directed my laquais 
(a Norman lad, new to the city) to attend me about midnight, 
with a torch only, and not with a glaivesman ; as I proposed 
to return after supper to my lodgings near the Court. The 
boy came at the time named, and bore his torch merrily before 
me, talking (for here it is one prime duty of a page to find 
matter of small talk for the ears of his master), and telling me 
some new piece of gossip about the Cardinal. 

* The frightful account of Paris, and of the Pont Neuf here given, is 
confirmed by several writers of the period, both French and English. • 
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" All was quiet enough as we advanced ; and the thought 
crossed me of how different was the silence and darkness of 
Paris at night, to the light and security afforded to our good 
city of London, by the watch, who, with their lanterns in one 
hand, and their bills in the other, cry the hour as every parish 
clock strikes it, all the night long. 

" My lad (who is one, of whom it may be said he belongs 
ni £ Dieu m au Diable, but is a sort of demi spirit, hovering 
between both, having in him as much of heaven's grace as to 
make him go to mass, and wish to obtain it, and, nevertheless, 
quite enough of allegiance to the dark enemy to make him do 
his work of mischief with a right good will), my lad was, with 
more pertness than reverence, prattling about some light tale, 
when what should we hear but the clash of swords on the 
bridge, towards the centre of which we were advancing. 

" The lad's courage lay in his heels; he was for using them, 
and proposed the same thing to me. I refused. * On, you 
dog!' said I. * Know you not that you serve an Englishman !' 
So I drew, and he next proposed to dowse out the light 
( What for?' said I. * That we may pass unseen ; and if there 
be robbers on the bridge, they may fancy, by our having no 
torch, that we are one of their number.* 

" ' Out upon you for a devil's imp!' said I; 'do you think 
that in darkness or in light I will pass for a rogue in this city? 
Go on, and let us take our chance.' 

" On we went, my lad muttering something that might have 
been, for aught I know to the contrary, an invocation to all 
the saints for protection. Presently we saw, by looking 
under the torch, a couple of fellows with pistols in their hands, 
ready cocked for the nonce. They came directly up to me. 
'Monsieur,' said one of them, very civilly in French, 'will 
you do me the honour to read over this proclamation ; its con- 
tents are of importance to us both.' 

" I took the paper from the fellow's hand, and no sooner 
had I done so, than, with the mouth of his pistol pointed 
towards me, he came close up on one side, his companion on 
the other, and a couple more, hitherto unseen, advanced ; so 
that I had now four ruffians to deal with. They completely 
surrounded me. There was no mistaking their function; I 
saw their faces, brutal and ferocious they were too ; and the 
scoundrels, I thought, smelt of their gunpowder trade. 

" However, they offered me no violence, but said, ' Read, 
read V and to the boy, ' Hold up thy torch.' 1 then read their 
paper. The contents were to the effect, that a proclamation 
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had been made by the brigands of Paris, that all who thought 
proper to pass the Pont Neuf after dark, and to walk before 
the statue of King Henry the Great with their hats on their 
heads, must forfeit both hats and cloaks to the gentlemen 
above named, the self-constituted watch of the respect due to 
his Majesty's figure. And so, without more ado, the moment 
I had finished reading the paper, one fellow plucked off my 
hat, another snatched at my cloak, a third asked for my purse, 
which I was obliged to yield, whilst the fourth held the mouth 
of the pistol still pointed at my head, and spoke never a word. 
You will not wonder when I tell you, that in this active assault 
I was rifled of the packet committed to my charge ; though, 
I confess, at the moment I forgot I had it about me, so greatly 
was I amazed, and, indeed, amused by the nature and the 
daring impudence of the transaction. 

" On my wishing to retain my bonnet, the thieves told me 
it could not be ; and that they had the honour a few evenings 
before to disencumber one of his present Majesty's secretaries 
of the covering of his head on the same occasion. Then add- 
ing, they would see me safe over the bridge, they bid my lad 
(who stood trembling with his teeth chattering all the time 
this scene passed) lead on with the torch ; nor did they quit 
me till 1 had fairly passed their station of watch and ward. 
At length, wishing me a good night, they disappeared with 
their booty, and left me in no very dignified plight to walk 
home encuerpo, consoling myself with the recollection that I 
was not the first Englishman who had been so served ; and 
that one of our ambassadors had sustained a much greater 
disgrace when he was thus used by three men instead of four. 
But the loss of the packet, a thing committed to my trust, and 
with no means of informing the owner of the loss — there was 
the vexation ! 

" And now, let me name a subject in which I feel a warm 
interest, as it is one that so nearly concerns yourself. My 
father informs me that some great change has taken place in 
your situation and prospects : that you have recently taken up 
your abode, as your present and future home, under the roof 
of your godmother, Lady Howard, at her mansion of Walred- 
don, in Devonshire. 

" Now this is what I cannot comprehend. Well do I know 
that you are the favourite and the godson, nay, almost the 
adopted son of your sponsor, Lady Howard. But then, I hear 
also, she is a woman of a character so eccentric, in many 
respects, so little congenial to your own, that 1 cannot recon- 
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igtel cile it to my ideas of the comfort of either party, that you 

{oil should live together in so close a union as that which must 

iber of necessity arise from your having become an inmate in her 

•ma family ; and in the position of the obliged party, 

le tc " Do explain all this ; and do be particular. Let no change 

men: take place in our private friendship, whatever course the events 

f my of the times may compel us to adopt hereafter, to divide us, 

urse. in our public capacities. I know you are one of the many 

out): who always keep a diary ; you need, therefore, but refer to it 

rord for any items in which you wish to be minute. Tell me all 

saui: about yourself and Lady Howard ; and how matters stand in 

ugh. the West; and do not fancy anything can be indifferent to 

?atk me, in which your happiness is concerned, write therefore at 

tht large ; and though writing a long letter is in truth a wearisome 
task, when we address one for whom we feel little interest, yet 

me ; how freely, how pleasantly does it run from the pen, whilst 

ing? : we impart to an absent friend, beloved as thyself, the thoughts 

rie> and feelings of our hearts; and above all, the assurances of 

dd- ; oar affection, when it is as strong and as sincere as that of, 

lad my dear Courtenay, 

me •' Your ever faithful, 

uir "James Chudleigh." 
pi 

j. To the above letter I wrote the following answer, and as it 

j relates at large some important circumstances of my life, I 

4 shall here insert it. 
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" To James Chudleigh, Esq., these. 

Walreddon, May 24tk, 1C42. 
"My dear Chudleigh, 
" I have this day received yours, and learnt with some sur- 
prise that you were still unacquainted with the circumstances 
that have fixed my residence here, at least for the present, as 
1 thought Sir George Chudleigh would have mentioned them 
to you, for they were not altogether unknown to him. I, how- 
ever, will with pleasure satisfy both your curiosity and your 
friendship ; and as I have never yet been so much interrupted 
by these unhappy times, to lead me to neglect my diary, I 
need but give you extracts from certain passages in it, to let 
you know all the extraordinary chances that have combined 
to place me in my present position ; one which, though rare, 
is not without example. If for good or ill, time can alone 
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determine ; for who shall say what is good or ill in these dis- 
tracted realms, where all things seem to be undergoing some 
mighty convulsion, under a higher hand than that of human 
direction ? 

" I rejoice, notwithstanding all you say, in the prospect of 
your return to England; and I earnestly hope that the present 
state of the West may be suffered to remain undisturbed. We 
are now in a sort of armed neutrality ; and though by far the 
greater number of the people, and all the families of note here, 
are for the King, they nevertheless respect the power of the 
Parliament, and are far from wishing to see its privileges 
destroyed ; though they would not see endangered the pre- 
rogative of the crown, and the rights of royalty. But no more 
of public matters ; let me rather speak of those in which you 
take so lively an interest in behalf of your friend. Jn order 
to satisfy your desire to be most fully informed on the subject, 
I must retrograde a little, and mention many things at large, 
hitherto, I believe, wholly unknown to you. 

" Chudleigh, you have, I think, never seen Lady Howard, 
though you have heard her much talked of by all who are of 
any note in the West. It is of her I must speak ; for she has 
become to me as my destiny, if you will allow the term; so 
singular is my connexion with her, and by so strong a bond 
am I bound to her, that it cannot fail to have a directing in- 
fluence over all my future fortunes. 

" Lady Howard, of an ancient family in the West; of high 
birth, large estate, and considerable power, a widow of eighteen 
years standing, is even yet more distinguished by her personal 
charms, than by her illustrious rank, or her commanding for- 
tune. In youth she was lovely : she is still handsome ; and 
of that order of beauty which, receiving its expression from 
the character of the individual, is less liable to fade in middle 
life, than the charms that owe their perfection principally to 
delicacy of feature and complexion. 

" Lady Howard has looks that can awe as well as interest ; 
whilst the majesty of her deportment connects our thoughts 
and feelings for her with those ideas that we form to ourselves 
of princesses and queens : although, judging from what I have 
seen of such exalted personages, none are so majestic as her- 
self; not even our beautiful Henrietta Maria. 

" Lady Howard is tall, and large in her figure; of latter 
years this has increased, but as it is not other than propor- 
tionate with her more than common height, it becomes her; 
and she has such fine arms and hands, that Vandyke, when 
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he painted her, a few years ago, declared them to be only 
equalled in beauty by those of the celebrated Lady Carlisle. 

" Her face is oval, the forehead high ; the nose somewhat 
aquiline ; the mouth finely turned and flexible (usually, how- 
ever, in repose, for she is not often seen to smile), and singu- 
larly capable of expressing the passions and feelings, more 
especially those of scorn. 1 have often said that Lady Howard 
can rebuke impertinence without a word ; for her mouth can 
speak contempt without uttering a sound. 

•' Her eye is hazel, brilliant, and penetrating ; very quick 
in its glances ; the brow projecting and thoughtful. I would 
say that the eye betrays strong and passionate feelings, and 
the brow indicates the reasoning power, in no ordinary degree, 
to overrule and check them. Yet this may not be the case, 
for in her character there is, as I have already detected, a vast 
leal of contradiction. There is the rapidity of genius, with 
the caution of experience ; the passions that prompt, but the 
prudence which restrains. 

" In mind, in education, this extraordinary woman is second 
to none ; no, not even of our sex. She has wit, learning, and 
confidence ; yet the latter admirably chastened by a modesty 
that induces her never to make a parade of her acquirements ; 
but, on proper occasions, when she feels herself equal to a 
subject, she handles it without shrinking, and lets whoever 
may be her opponent know, she can think and judge for 
herself. 

" In her manners, and general demeanour, she is truly 
dignified, indeed she assumes state in all things, and is 
entitled to it; and although grave in her ordinary deport- 
ment* when, in a social hour, she unbends, her ease is admir- 
able, but free from levity or even familiarity. And though 
she sometimes condescends to notice the other sex, in many 

Sarticulars that outstep the ordinary rules of ceremony and 
istance, yet she is a sort of woman whose motives could 
never be mistaken. Not the veriest coxcomb that ever lived 
could fancy he had any undue share in her favour, so constant 
is her dignity, her self-esteem. On all occasions is the Lady 
Howard the noble, the great, the proud representative of one 
of the oldest and proudest families in the West. What a pity 
it is that such a family will become extinct with herself! 

" One other peculiarity I must notice in the perfections of 
bis lady ; that is her voice. Chudleigh, you have never heard 
he most beautiful, the most varied, the most impressive 
nstrument in the music of nature, as you have never heard 

c2 
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the tones of Lady Howard's voice. I have heard them in 
moments of calm discourse, and of strong emotion ; of deep 
passion (for these unhappy times have called her feelings and 
passions frequently into play), of earnest entreaty, of hope, of 
anxiety. I have heard her low distinct whisper, that thrills 
the nerves, as it meets the ear; her single ejaculation of high- 
wrought feeling, of terror, of defiance (for she has already 
been greatly tried, greatly perplexed), that could appal the 
stoutest heart, and awaken at her will the slumbering passions 
of the soul. 

" Such, Chudleigh, is Lady Howard: now take a sketch of 
her history; or at least as much as I know of it; which, after 
all, you will find to be just sufficient to excite, but not satisfy 
curiosity. 

" I have heard that in her youth she formed one of those 
strong and romantic attachments that are not common; 
because an enthusiastic temperament, and a strength and 
depth of affection, equally rare, are necessary both for the 
birth and the endurance of such a passion ; and Lady Howard 
does not seem to me to be one of those characters who have 
more warmth of temper than of passion ; on the contrary, I 
should suspect the first to be more capable of self-government 
than the last. 

" The particulars of this early love, I have never learnt; 
indeed nothing more than a vague recollection of its exist- 
ence seems to rest in the memory of the few persons stilly 
living, who knew her in the days of her youth, feut of what-B 
ever description that love might have been, if prudent or™ 
imprudent, it did not run smooth; and the young and beau- 
tiful heiress of Walreddon was at length married to her 
formerly rejected, but still devoted suitor, Sir Henry Howard; 
a gentleman of better family than fortune ; a gallant soldier, 
but an unfortunate man. 

" Whilst in the bloom of youth, in the full enjoyment of 
the domestic affections, and at the very moment his lady was 
in a fair way to give him an heir to their great wealth, he was 
summoned by a strong, honourable, and irresistible impulse 
within his own breast, to join the cause of civil and religious 
liberty then rife in the Netherlands; the determination of 
a wronged people, to throw off, and for ever, the Spanish 
yoke. 

" To the Low Countries, therefore, hastened Sir Henry 
Howard. None was braver; none more distinguished. But, 
alas ! his intrepidity cost him his life. He received a wound 
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in storming a fortress that had long and obstinately held out. 
He did not, however, fall on the spot ; he lived to return to 
England, where he lingered some months, and died in the 
presence of his lady at Walreddon. 

" A few days after his decease, she was delivered of a 
female infant; the child, indeed, of sorrow — of such sorrow, 
that had it pleased heaven to have nipped by the cold hand 
of death this tender flower in the bud, it would have been 
happiness, in comparison to the fate which, in all probability, 
overwhelmed her. 

" This most ill-starred child was lost when little more than 
four years old. She was supposed to have been stolen by 
gipsies, not improbably with a view to sell her into foreign 
slavery.* Some gipsies and outlawed persons, of a very sus- 
picious character, had been harbouring in the neighbourhood 
tor some weeks before the infant was missing. One or two of 
them had been seen lurking in the woods of Walreddon ; and, 
moreover, soon after the child was lost, the whole gang very 
suddenly disappeared. The only strange circumstance in 
respect to the gipsies was, that they were not tempted by the 
reward offered to restore the child. On the other hand, it 
was supposed, had any one of them come forward for that 
purpose, the criminality of the theft would have caused the 
individual to be detained, and such a shrewd inquiry to be set 
on foot into the way of life of the rest, that it must have 
ended in the detection of other crimes of a similar nature, 
} from which not one of the gang could have escaped, without 
suffering the severest penalties of the law. 

" Be this as it may, eighteen years have passed away, and 
the lost heir of Walreddon has never yet been heard of, and 
in all human probability never will. Happy for herself, should 
she by an early death have escaped the wretched and most 
pitiable lot that must have awaited her were she sold for a 
slave to the pirates of Algiers ; or if she were brought up in 
the brutal ignorance of the wretches that stole her, who live 
but to commit sin, and to suffer misery in every species of 
human degradation. 

" These few and unsatisfactory circumstances are all that 
I know of the melancholy event, as from the person best able 

* Kidnapping, at this period, was carried on to a fearful extent. "White 
children, stolen by gipsies and vagabonds, were often sold to the Ateerines, 
or to the dealers in the West Indies ; and although, at the time of this nar- 
rative, the penal laws existed against gipsies, who were liable to death 
for remaining in England more than one month, they were not always 
enforced. 
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to relate all that happened, I have heard nothing ; for Lady 
Howard's friends and dependents have made it a rule, from 
motives of respect to her feelings, never to allude, in her pre- 
sence, to the loss of the child. Even the death of her gallant 
hushand, which so immediately preceded its birth, is never 
named. 

" How she passed the time between the death of Sir Henry 
Howard and the disappearance of the infant, I scarcely know ; 
but, I believe, in retirement, at her mansion of Walreddon, 
where she now lives in a manner the most hospitable ; much 
respected, and not a little feared, on account of the awe 
inspired by her person and address. Yet, though she can 
occasionally be severe, her tenantry and dependents look up 
to her with the deepest reverence ; and the poor, as to their 
generous friend and benefactress. 

" In her political conduct Lady Howard is a Royalist by 
principle, as well as feeling. She is personally much attached 
to the sovereign of England. 

" Having here stated these preliminary circumstances, in 
my next I will proceed to satisfy your curiosity and affection 
respecting myself. In the interval, believe me, my dear 
Chudleigh, 

" I am always your most faithful friend, 

"William Henrt Courtenay." 



" To James Chudleigh, Esq., these. 

" Walreddon, May 26, 1642. 

" My dear Chudleigh, 

" I am now about to fulfil my promise, to give you an 
account of those circumstances which have made me an 
inmate of Walreddon, and are likely to influence the fortunes 
of my future life. 

" In former years, the father of Lady Howard, before he 
came into possession of his estate, was under much obligation 
to my father; and this service was never forgotten by the 
daughter; who, setting aside every better feeling, was of much 
too proud a spirit to be ungrateful; she could not brook an 
unrequited obligation. 
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" On my birth, therefore, Lady Howard, at her own in- 
stance, stood sponsor for me at the font. And not manv yean 
after, my father having suffered severely by the loss of* a suit 
hi Chancery, and by a heavy fine in a Star Chamber matter, 
fell into a condition more embarrassed and distressed, than 
that from which he had rescued his friend so many years 
before. 

" At this crisis Lady Howard would have assisted my father 
to the utmost with her purse ; but there was in his disposition 
a feeling which ever revolted from pecuniary obligation. The 
truth is, he could never stoop to that self -humbling feeling, 
which oppresses a proud mind, naturally willing to confide in 
its own efforts, when it consents to lie under the weight of 
pecuniary favours; nor can I altogether blame him for a sense 
of independence, so consistent with the character of a gentle- 
man. 

" You must pardon me, Chudleigh, that I here pause to 
say, I have always pitied the poor king on this head. I have 
ever thought it one of his majesty's greatest misfortunes, that 
he should have been driven to such straits by the parliament- 
ary faction (who, by involving him in a war, and denying 
him the means to support it, threw him on an indigent throne) 
so as to compel him to raise loans from his loyal and faithful 
subjects, which he could never hope to repay. Indeed, Chud- 
leigh, the king was to be pitied for this, by all who have the 
honour of gentlemen and the feelings of men within their 
breasts. And I, who say it, have smarted by his majesty's 
demands. For my father was drained almost to the last 
shilling of his impaired fortune, to supply the king's necessi- 
ties at Oxford, when so many of the country gentlemen, in 
their pretended patriotic zeal, but in reality, to help on the 
cause of confusion, by the outcry of their sufferings, went to 
prison freely enough as loan recusants, rather than give from 
their heaps and stores, twenty pounds, or even less, to the 
king. 

" I will but add that, poor as he was before, my father be- 
came still poorer by his loyalty; and I, rather than burthen 
him, was meditating a flight to America, there to carve out 
my own fortunes,, when my godmother stepped in; and, by 
one act of her truly generous spirit, changed all my future 
prospects. 

'* On hearing my intentions, she wrote to my father; and 
in a manner so noble, that it overcame all his pride, and dis- 
armed his objections. She commenced her letter by assuring 
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him that neither time, nor his own inflexibility of spirit, had 
ever caused her to forget the obligations her father owed to 
his early and most generous friendship. That she now found 
herself in a position in some measure to requite it; whilst, did 
he accede to her wishes, it would confer on her the greatest 
kindness. She had no heir to Walreddon — this troubled her; 
and she had come to the resolution, now that she was in the 
forty-seventh year of her age, and her health much impaired, 
no longer to delay the adoption of an heir to her great estates. 

" She had also determined to choose a man of good family 
for her successor, because she was entirely of that opinion, so 
well expressed by Plato (I told you, Chudleigh, Lady Howard 
was a scholar), in the first dialogue with Alcibiades, that the 
most excellent natural dispositions are to be sought for among 
persons who are descended from the noblest ancestors. And 
to this remark of the ancient philosopher, she added one, 
scarcely less wise, of her own : that persons of an honourable 
family derive, even from their birth, a strong stimulus to 
wortny actions, in emulating those who have gone before 
them. This feeling, aided by early education and example, 
with the absence of temptation to what is mean, she con- 
sidered, altogether combined to exempt a person of family 
from acquiring sordid habits ; whilst to a religious education, 
if he received it, he thus added high notions of honour. 

" Her ladyship was then pleased to say something hand- 
some about our family, my birth, education, etc. ; and added, 
that she had in her child of the font, oneTwho above all other 
men, she would most desire to choose for her heir. She had 
already named him such ; but she wished not to defer till her 
death the commencement of those benefits she was anxious 
to bestow upon him. She desired also to acquaint him herself 
with her mode of management for his own future interest, and 
that of the tenantry ; and to be indebted to him for the solace 
of his company, till such time as he married; when she would 
provide him with a residence, and all things fitting; for having 
once adopted him, she should consider him, in every respect, 
as her own son. Many other arguments did she use, as deli- 
cate as they were generous, to enforce her purpose; nobly 
endeavouring to take off the weight of obligation, by laying a 
greater stress on the solace she should derive from the society 
of a godson she had always so much loved, than on the mani- 
fold advantages that would accrue to him from the adoption. 

" My father's pride yielded to a better feeling; the warmth 
which a mind capable of a noble action experiences on receiv- 
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mg one conferred in a similar spirit. His paternal affection 
was also called into play; and he rejoiced that, as years were 
growing on him, so fair an opportunity had occurred for open- 
ing to me a career of good fortune at home, without my having 
to seek it as an adventurer in a foreign land. 

" Colonel Courtenay replied to Lady Howard in a manly 
strain; acknowledging the greatness of mind she had dis- 
played, not only in the act, but in the manner of conferring 
it : that he always felt was the part of an obligation which 
touches most the affections; for although the very circum- 
stance of being benefited ought to raise in us a feeling of 
gratitude, it is our own sense of not losing our self-respect by 
the acceptance of a favour that renders it pleasurable ; and 
this must of necessity, in most instances, depend on the man- 
ner of bestowing the benefaction. He was reioiced to think, 
he added, that by being her godson, I could with such perfect 
propriety become as a son to her : it was a relief to his feelings, 
Durthened as they were with such a weight of obligation, to 
find I could do some good, as well as receive it, at Walred- 
don. 

" So ended this correspondence. All minor points were 
soon arranged; and in a few weeks I took up my residence 
here, as the adopted son of Lady Howard, and the heir of her 
domain. 

" Having given you this account, of the circumstances 
which brought me here, I must add a slight sketch of the 
place, and so conclude my letter. 

" Walreddon is an ancient mansion, situated in a wild and 
beautiful country, not far from the river Tavy, which winds 
through a charming valley of the domain. The house stands 
on the side of an eminence, well sheltered from the winds by 
a girdle of hills, and an abundance of the finest woods of oak, 
beech, and elm. A high and massive wall surrounds the 
extensive courts, the offices, and the mansion. The entrance 
is guarded by a strong gatehouse of other times, that forms 
apart of the protecting walls. When the gates are closed, 
Walreddon might bid defiance to a siege, as boldly and as 
well as any other warlike dwelling of the West. 

"In speaking of its antiquities, I must not forget the little 
Gothic chapel; though, for want of repair, it is at present 
closely shut up. So, likewise, from the same cause, is a 
fine old tower here, called the De Mewey Tower; it is ruin- 
ous and deserted. Lady Howard tells me, it was so much 
injured during the wars of the Red and White Hoses, that 
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it fell into decay, and is now quite inaccessible in its upper 
stories. For safety, she keeps it, like the chapel, closely shut 
up. The most recent additions to the house are of the reign of 
Elizabeth, and are so built as to give to the front of the dwell- 
ing the form of the letter £, a compliment commonly paid by 
the architects of her day to the maiden Queen. 

" The interior of Walreddon is quite in character with all 
my favourite prejudices respecting an old family mansion. 
Like the ancestors from whom it is derived, the furniture is 
of other times than our own, of oak, and richly carved, and 
the rarest tapestry decorates almost every chamber. 

" The hall, a noble apartment, is long, large and massive, 
with a vaulted oak ceiling. At the further end appears the 
arms and supporters of Edward the Sixth, carved in stone. 
Several suits of armour and coats of mail hang around the walls, 
with morions and helmets, and good bows of yew, the arbalaste 
and the cloth-yard arrow, erst the warlike weapons of the stout 
yeomen of England. The latter arms are seen suspended 
between many a branching antler, the trophies of many a hard 
chase in pursuit of the red deer, so common in this part of 
Devon.* 

"In the hall also are seen the oldest and most interesting 
portraits in the house. Among them Sir Richard de Mewey 
and his lady seem to mourn their own decay, on panels that 
are far gone in making them " dust and food for worms " 
indeed. Here are likewise several portraits in the farthingale 
and ruff of Queen Elizabeth's time. This ancient hall has a 
line appearance at night; when a huge fire of logs and billets, 
as the names go roaring and crackling up the chimney, cast 
a red glare around, glancing on the armour, and lighting up 
the old portraits with so bright a beam, I could almost fancy, 
as I look on them, they were about to step from their frames to 
lead up the revels as in days of yore, before war and rebellion 
were rife in the land, to put to flight all honest mirth. 

" But I must here bring my letter to a close, with the 
assurance that I am, dear Chudleigh, ever 

" Your most affectionate friend, 

" William H. Courtenay." 



• It is no longer so. The last of the red deer were extirpated from this 
part of Devon some fifty years ago, in consequence of the injury they did 
to the farmer. 
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CHAPTER II. 



The bloom of opening flowers, unsullied beauty, 
Softness, and sweetest innocence, she wears, 
And looks like nature iu the world's first spring. 

ROWE. 

Her form was fresher than the morning rose, 
When the dew wets its leaves; unstained, and pure 
As is the lily, or the mountain snow. 

THOMSON. 

Love and meekness, Lord ! 
Become a churchman better than ambition ; 
Win straying souls with modesty again- 
Cast none away. 

8HAKSPERE. 

Soon after I had taken up my residence at Walreddon, in the 
spring of 1642, I was entrusted by Lady Howard with a con- 
fidential communication to certain friends of the King, then 
at Salt Ash in Cornwall. It was on returning from this 
mission that I met with the strangest circumstances I had 
ever yet encountered since my entrance into active life. They 
were calculated to awaken in my young mind the deepest 
interest; but I will not anticipate. 

I returned from Salt Ash on a Sunday, and as I had been 
directed by Lady Howard, I proceeded to meet her in the 
parish church of Tavistock, where she had a pew. Our meet- 
ing there, as it will appear in the sequel, was arrangedjto avoid 
my going direct to Walreddon after my secret mission, for 
fear of exciting suspicion. 

On my arrival at the church, I found the doors open, but 
nobody in it except the old parish clerk, who invited me into 
the vestry till the hour of service should begin. Whilst I was 
waiting, the good man entered at large into the detail of all 
the items of a new misunderstanding that had taken place 
between himself and the new minister; a man who had lately 
been sent down by the parliamentary committee to supply the 
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place of the worthy and ejected pastor of the parish. The 
latter, it was believed, was then at hide and seek in the county, 
to avoid paying a heavy fine as a malignant (for so the Par- 
liamentarians now began to designate the supporters of Charles 
the First), levied on him by the aforesaid committee. 

My mind was so much engrossed by the important business 
with which I had been entrusted, that, I confess, what the 
old clerk said to me went in at one ear and out at the other, 
till, answering at random with a vacant no, or yes, I gave, I 
suppose, a negative where I should have given an affirmative, 
which put the old man out in his story, and seemed greatly 
to vex him ; for all who detail, in a confidential way, their 
own tale of injuries received, fully expect in requital of the 
trust, your assent to their own view of their grievances, what- 
ever they may be. 

The old clerk was the last person in the world whose feel- 
ings I would wilfully have hurt; for he was one of the very 
best men that heaven, I believe, ever made. I feel it will be 
a pleasure to us both, my son, to give a slight sketch of so 
good a creature. He was, by birth, a Devonian ; but in his 
early years had followed the seafaring life in the whale fishery. 
Not liking it, however, nor the profane oaths he so constantly 
heard among his companions, he quitted it, and followed 
the trade to which he had been apprenticed, of a woman's 
fashioner. But his mother soon after dying, and he having 
no longer the pious care of supporting her by his labour, 
availed himself of the first opportunity which presented itself 
(to use an expression of his own), of entering the church, and 
this he did in the capacity of clerk of the parish of Tavistock. 

His Christianity was so primitive, so practical, that he car- 
ried its precepts in the greatest or the smallest matters, into 
the conduct of his every-day life. He proved by his example 
(how few of us are so wise), that all the world is as nothing in 
comparison with heaven ; and that all we have to do here, is 
to get there as well as we can, and to love one another on the 
road. Love, brotherly love, was for ever on his lips and in 
his heart. He was kind to any in distress; soothed the poor 
mothers with scriptural consolation, when they came to bury 
their infants, by the assurance that to suffer little children to 
come to Him was God's own command. And often did he 
wish it would please God to hasten the time when we should 
all be together, and, as he would say, merry in heaven. His 
religion, naving ever been of an active kind, like that regular 
exercise which keeps the body in health, had so preserved his 
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spiritual constitution from all serious taint, that his heart was 
glad, and his spirits cheerful, though he had attained the three- 
score and ten years allotted to the portion of man. 

So great was his moral courage, that although he knew well 
the danger he incurred, he never failed praying for the de- 
livery of the nation from the machinations of rebels and 
fanatics, and for the preservation of the king, and made no 
secret of the subject of his petitions. 

Nothing delighted him so much as the sight of a wedding 
(he was a married man), and he always encouraged the young 
people to put in their banns; and constantly told the man to 
be tender over the woman ; that a good wife is the greatest 
blessing of life, and that even a bad one was better than no 
wife at all; for that if she scolds, it is only to be patient, and 
use brotherly love, and all in a little time will come round as 
sweet and as well as ever. 

Although so well known as a royalist, not even the ejection 
of his worthy old pastor (a thing which pained him more than 
any other grief), nor the coming of a new one, had caused 
him to be turned out of his office. It was once proposed by 
a committee-man, but no one would venture to second him ; 
nobody who had a spark of feeling left, could find it in his 
heart to eject the old clerk, who was too humble to excite 
covetousness or envy, and too free from malice to hurt an 
enemy, or even a worm. At length, however (but not at the 
time of which I am now speaking), the new minister, who 
detested his loyalty, gave him, under the name of an assistant 
on account of his age, a sour-grained fanatic, who gradually 
worked his way into all his employments, and rendered his 
office, in the phrase of the law, null and void. 

Notwithstanding all this, as our worthy clerk was no pro- 
fessed politician, he could not very well comprehend the 
nature of the quarrel then distracting these realms. Nor what 
there could be other than reasonable in going to church, as all 
godly folk had done, ever since the days of the Reformation, 
when images and the pope were put down by the king and 
the bishops. And then nothing, he thought, could be more 
easy than to pray for his majesty and obey him, as all good 
subjects were bound to do; for to fear God and to honour the 
king was of divine command. As to those men who run about 
to preach in conventicles and in the fields, he would tell me 
what they were — all proud and unquiet spirits, set on by the 
enemy to make mischief, full of anger, and having in them no 
brotherly love, no bowels of pity for the poor king or the 
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church; yet, for his part, he would say, God forgive them, for 
they knew not what they did. And then for those two words, 
Privilege and Prerogative, what could there he in them to set 
a whole country by the ears? it was very strange to him; for 
the people, he thought, had quite privilege enough, in being 
allowed to do whatever was lawful, in which there was no sin; 
and as for the prerogative ! God had given to kings, from the 
earliest times, the right not to bear the sword in vain, but to 
punish evil doers. 

So argued our old parish clerk; and as from age and habit 
(for his late reverend pastor esteemed him so much, he had ever 
encouraged him to talk) he took the liberty of making known 
these sentiments to his new master, the Rev. Mr. Lakeman, 
the parliamentary preacher, it crave great offence to that 
divine; so that he and his old clerk did not by any means set 
their horses' heads well together, and were frequently at 
variance. 

Lakeman was an officious, conceited coxcomb; no small 
pedant, and as fond of power as if he were an archbishop; 
indeed so vain was the man, and so apt for rule, so fond of 
shewing it in petty things, as are all little minds, that he 
would hold an argument of mere contradiction, even with his 
own parish clerk, rather than quietly give way to the poor old 
man, lest he should fancy himself superior to his new master, 
in matters of church detail and experience. 

Lakeman was seldom invited to Walreddon; and never 
would he have been asked there at all, but that if he had been 
held entirely aloof, it would have awakened such suspicion as 
might have induced him to denounce Lady Howard to the 
ruling powers, in those most dangerous times. For the rest, 
he was a self-sufficient young man; hated episcopacy, because 
he was of too mean a grade, and had too little influence, ever 
to hope to write himself bishop ; whilst his hatred to the king 
principally arose from the very unceremonious refusal of an 
application he had made for one of the royal chaplaincies. 
His low birth, and his still lower breeding, made him particu- 
larly obnoxious to a lady of manners so refined as Lady 
Howard. Indeed, his rude and abrupt speech gave very 
general offence, whilst his insufferable self-confidence, his 
littleness of spirit, and a certain degree of rough, strong talent 
for caustic remark and sarcastic reproof, rendered him alto- 
gether just such a pastor as the parliamentary committee most 
desired to favour and uphold. 

"Whilst I was waiting in the vestry, this amiable Mr. 
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Lakeman came in. I had seen him hut once or twice before; 
we saluted each other with civility, and on my rising to retire, 
with a very patronizing air, he bade me keep my seat, observ- 
ing that the church was large and cold, and no one was yet 
arrived but himself and clerk. Not thinking it wise,(for obvious 
reasons, just at this crisis, to run the risk of giving any offence 
to the new minister, by disparaging his courtesy, I kept my 
seat; and presently he and his old clerk began a dialogue 
together, which extended to some length, both of time and 
breath. 

Meanwhile I fell again into a deep reverie, and did not hear 
one word of their discourse, till it aroused me from the all- 
engrossing subject of my own thoughts, by assuming a tone of 
altercation. 

" I tell you, it is contrary to reason and Scripture," said 
Mr. Lakeman; "it is a making of God's ordinance a dis- 
graceful and an idle practice ; it ought not to be suffered to 
go forward in this church." 

" I did so in my old master's time," replied the Clerk, in a 
voice not at all amicable, and indeed for one usually so gentle, 
of an impatient tone. " I have been clerk here for the last 
thirty years, and have always done the like ; always stood god- 
father for all the dear babbies, when the poor folk could get 
nobody to stand for them but myself; and nobody ever said a 
word agin it till you did, sir. But sir, 1 must say, sir, that we 
have so many new ways since you came into this place, that 
neither man, woman, nor child, in the parish, knows the church 
again, nor what to be at when they come into it. There's to 
be no kneeling at the altar, and no rails to it, and no surplice 
worn, and no Prayer-books are right; and now the poor 
babbies are to have no godfather in me." 

"I tell you, good man, clerk," said Mr. Lakeman, "it is, 
at the best, that office of sponsorship, nothing better than an 
Episcopalian folly, and almost as afflicting to my soul to see 
it as Maypole dancing and rioting, and an observance of set 
days and holidays, in the sinful doings of old Christmas. 1 hope 
when the parliament, in its wisdom, sets forth the promised 
Directory, instead of the thing called the Prayer Book, it will 
abolish all such idle observances; for till it does, 1 feel myself 
to be still but burning bricks in Egypt, and making them with- 
out straw. Heavy task-work have I undertaken among this 
unthankful people. But as for this foolish rite, if it must still 
be practised, and godfathers still be had, have them in reason; 
a godfather to a child he can look after, according to what he 
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undertakes to do for it, and not one poor silly old man, like 
yourself, to stand for all the children born in the parish." 

I must say that, with all my respect for the worthy old 
clerk, I was decidedly, in this instance, of Mr. Lakeman's 
opinion ; he was undoubtedly in the right, but I would not 
interfere, and he thus continued the discourse: — 

" I tell you, Master Clerk, that even the blinded ministers 
of the old superstitious church would say the same as I now 
say to you, on this head." 

" And if they did," replied the old Clerk, wrathfully, « I 
would not mind them. I would not mind the King himself— 
God bless his sacred majesty, and confound his enemies, and 
all who wish him ill — if the King told me not to stand god- 
father for all the blessed babbies that come to be christened 
in Tavistock church. And so I told the poor gipsy woman, 
when she came to ask me this morning, if 1 thought the 
minister, meaning your reverence, would christen a gipsy 
child. And what should she do for a godfather for it; she 
could find none among her people ; for not one of them but < 
herself had even been inside of a church, or knew what bap- ( 
tizing was, for the matter of that. l Bring the babby,' says I i 
to her, ' and I'll stand for it.' It was a good thing, I told her, < 
to bring a child to the font — it was a coining to the Lord, and \ 
he liked to see it : it was to suffer little children to come to j 
Him, and He would be sure to open His bosom and take them \ 
in. And so I bade her, poor dear soul, bring her child to be 
christened this blessed afternoon, and I wonder she is not yet i 
come, when I promised to be godfather to her babe." j 

" Godfather to the offspring of an Egyptian ! Good lack!" i 
exclaimed Mr. Lakeman. " I marvel what you will do next, j 
foolish old man : do you not know who these wicked people » 
are ? — they are no less than children of the devil ! the descend- , 
ants of the wicked Egyptians, having carried with them wher- 
ever they wandered, the deadly and soul and body killing arts 
of most accursed magic and divination; raising of spirits, 
telling of fortunes, expounding of dreams, witchcrafts, sor- • 
ceries, image-making and melting; curing all manner of 
diseases by abhorrent grammery in all its forms. I marvel 
you encouraged such a limb of Satan as this, to bring her imp 
to church for the purpose of baptism." 

"So much the more need of it," said the old Clerk; "the 
deeper the original sin, the more need of washing of it out in 
the holy rite of baptism. For my part, I wish all the gipsies 
would come, man, woman, and child, to be christened, and I 
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would stand godfather for them all. Jt would he an act of 
brotherly love, and a snatching away lambs from the wolf, to 
garner them into the fold of the church." 

" Say, rather," cried the vehement Mr. Lakeman, "it would 
be a saving them from the gallows and the law." 

" And if it did," said the Clerk, " it would be doing a work ' 
of mercy and of love. Brotherly love and peace have nothing 
to do with the gallows. My dear," (for when the good old 
clerk tried to conciliate his surly and snappish master, he 
would often call him by this affectionately familiar epithet,) 
" I should rejoice to see all the gipsies and all men brought to 
heaven." 

"To the whipping-post and the hanging rather, such as 
these men be," replied Mr. Lakeman. " I marvel, when such 
severe statutes against gipsies still exist, and have so lately 
been enforced in Surrey, that the magistrates of these parts do 
not put them in practice. It is, in fact, a hanging matter only 
to be born a gipsy, for, do they good or ill, gipsies may not 
stay more than one month in this country after landing on our 
coasts. Let any one of their people exceed that time, and the 
statute saith it is hanging." 

" Good lack !" cried the old Clerk, "those laws be not scrip- 
tural; for though the Scripture saith 'thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live,' it saith not so of a gipsy. No doubt the statutes 
mean the gipsies that are witches and wizards." 

"It is not so, foolish old man, I tell you," replied Mr. 
Lakeman ; " the statute is enacted only against gipsies, per- 
sons born such ; it supposes all bad alike, who come under 
that head, and therefore doth it condemn them all." 

"That's hard," said the old Clerk; "seeing that no one 
chooses what he is to be born, be it gipsy or king ; it is all 
done for him by the Lord, and therefore it is that there is no 
sin in a man's birth ; and so I shall stand godfather to the 
poor gipsy woman's child, if she brings it, as much as I would 
for a babe of King Charles, did his Majesty say to me, that he 
would thank me to stand godfather to the Prince of Wales, 
would I do him that favour?" 

Here Mr. Lakeman was obliged to terminate the dispute, 
by quitting the vestry, to proceed to the service; which was, 
at this period, still a garbled one, and selected at the pleasure 
of the minister from the Book of Common Prayer, — the Par- 
liament not having yet issued the Directory, — he always added 
to it some extemporary contributions of his own, that were of 
the most tedious description. 
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As I approached Lady Howard's pew, I observed she was 
not in it; there was nothing extraordinary in the circum- 
stance, for, since the late changes among the clergy, Lady 
Howard had taken so great a dislike to the manner in whicn 
the service was performed, that she had often told me she 
never would attend it, but that she feared, if she wholly 
abstained, it might be the means of leading her into fresh 
difficulties with the parliamentary committees ; and she had 
enough of them already. There was nothing therefore sur- 
prising in her absence now; except that she had led me to 
believe she would meet me here. She must have changed her 
mind, I thought, for some reason, perhaps of import, that I 
could not be aware of till I reached Walreddon. 

But though Lady Howard was not in the church, I per- 
ceived two females in her seat. I did not know who they 
were. One of them was bending forward, covering her face 
with her hands, in the act of prayer, as I opened the pew-door. 
She raised her head, and looked towards me, -at the moment I 
approached to take my seat opposite to her. 

How shall 1 describe the surprise, mingled with delight, 
that I experienced at beholding, for the first time, the fair and 
beautiful face which then met my view ! so radiant a creature 
1 had never before seen. Poets had described, and 1 had 
entertained dreams of such a being, but never till then did a 
vision of beauty, such as hers, present itself to my wondering 
and admiring eyes. It was right, J fancied, to look on such 
a creature for the first time in a church. She looked so fitted 
for a holy place ; so like an angel who had quitted her hea- 
venly sphere to visit earth for a while in its most sacred 
precincts, to convey to mortals some bright image of the 
purity and beauty tnat exists above. 

Words are poor portrait painters ; yet, as I can handle no 
other pencil to convey some slight idea of this most lovely 
woman, I must use them with my pen. She was slender, t 
graceful in her movements, rather above the middle height, [ 
though not sufficiently so to be called tall. Her face oval; \ 
the features small, but finely formed; the mouth remarkably { 
delicate ; the lips exquisitely rounded, and of such a red, that I 
no flower, to my mind, could vie with the peculiar richness of j 
their hue. The forehead high, smooth, of an ivory whiteness, 
with eyebrows dark and arched; and such eyes! but h6w 
can they be described? it is impossible. Such a pair of large, 
dark, soul-speaking eyes, brilliant in their lustre, but soft and 
feminine in their expression, were beyond all compare. And 
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then the head was so noble. There was so much of sense in 
that beautiful face, with not the slightest approach to the 
insipidity which sometimes accompanies fair beauties like 
herself. 

I was, at the period of which I am now writing, young and 
- most enthusiastic. It is no wonder, .then, that I was all rap- 
ture as I gazed; I felt, had I possessed an empire, I should 
have thought myself honoured by being allowed to lay it at 
this beautiful creature's feet. She seemed to me formed for 
rule ; not, like Lady Howard, by the awe of her presence and 
the command of her manner, but by the irresistible impulse 
of that affection with which, I fancied, she must inspire every 
heart, at least every youthful heart, and, I confess, that mine, 
at twenty-two years old, was not hardened enough to resist 
her. I had been surprised into such a strength of admiration, 
that my imagination did the rest, and I at once conceived 
her in disposition to be the angel she looked in her outward 
form. 

Next to this divinity sat a lady, many years older than 
herself. The younger could scarcely be said to resemble the 
elder; yet, by that indescribable likeness in some general 
characteristic, even when there is none in feature or com- 
plexion, which almost invariably makes a stranger know 
mother and daughter when they are seen together, 1 knew at 
once this lady must be the mother of my charmer. 

Of course I bowed to both ladies as I took my seat, and 
the longing desire I felt to know who they were soon became 
not a little tormenting. With such feelings and preposses- 
sions as I have described, judge how much I was affected by 
the touching incident 1 am now about to relate. 

Mr. Lakeman was in the desk, the worthy old clerk in that 
below him ; the opening psalm had been sung, and the prayers 
were about to begin, when a stir in the church for a moment 
suspended the commencement, as Mr. Lakeman, with a right 
sense of the sacredness of his office, was always particularly 
desirous that all should be so hushed and still, that the move- 
ment of a mouse from its hole might be heard, ere he began 
the service. 

The disturbance was occasioned by a couple of women, who 
ail the congregation could in an instant see were gipsies, 
coming into church, and walking up the principal aisle in 
search of a seat. 

The foremost gipsy was a tall, portly-looking woman, with 
a face as dark as a West-India planter's. She had hair as 

d2 
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black as ebony; eyes sparkling witb tbe gleam of a lighted 
coal. A poor, but fantastic and outlandish style of dress, 
with a certain wild cast of features and expression, that would 
alone have rendered her amenable to the statute, even had 
she been found under the disguise of fine clothes and adorn- 
ments, in the very precincts of a court. She carried in her 
arms a fine, fat, black-eyed baby, sufficiently dark skinned to 
shew its race and parentage without mistake in any country. 
The other female, a girl, who followed, I supposed was come 
with her companion to perform the office of godmother, as 
our worthy oil clerk, however willing, could not very well 
take upon him both parts of the sponsorship. 

The gipsy girl struck me also with some surprise, so that it 
seemed as if I, a young man at all times particularly alive to 
the influence of beauty, was, on this day, destined to have 
my devotions disturbed by a double temptation to my wan- 
dering eyes. 

If the unknown young lady in the pew had brought 
thoughts of heaven and imaginations of angels before my 
mind, the gipsy wench was not ill calculated to conjure up a 
vision purely earthly, yet one of dignity, of princesses and 
heathen queens. For one so young, she was very tall, and 
had a free, even a noble air. tier face, although tanned by 
exposure to the sun, was, as I fancied, nevertheless beautiful 
in its way. There was a red in her cheeks and lips that would 
have been too deep for a fair face, but which harmonised per- 
fectly with the rich brown of her complexion, whilst her head 
was so finely placed on her shoulders, that when she turned 
it round, her neck had in it a gracefulness like that of the 
swan, though so opposite in colour. She wore her hair long, 
plaited, and twisted fantastically around the folds of a red 
handkerchief, which was bound, in imitation of a turban, 
about her head; a style of dress that was to her exceedingly 
becoming, so were a pair of very long gold pendants seen in 
her ears. 

There would be a model now, thought I, for a youthful 
Cleopatra! what an Egyptian queen would that girl make! 
As she drew nearer J still more admired her, and thought the 
greatest fair beauty, and the greatest dark beauty, I had ever 
seen, were at that moment under the roof of the same church. 
But however much I might be struck with these new comers, 
the congregation seemed to consider the gipsy intruders with 
eager curiosity, but with the looks of ineffable disdain. The 
woman who carried the child was visibly fatigued, and 
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anxiously in search of a seat, on which to rest her weary limbs. 
She sought it everywhere around, but found it nowhere. The 
church happened to be unusually full; yet with a little pains, 
room might have been made with ease for the new comers. 
But no hand was raised to open a pew door ; no individual 
drew closer to his neighbour on the open benches, to make 
xoom for the strangers ; even the old women under the pulpit 
stairs (though in this, as in other churches, some among them 
were really the most truly Christian of the congregation) only 
looked up, and kept their seats, without an effort at accom- 
modation. They seemed, indeed, to entertain the general 
prejudice, that gipsies were without the pale of that charity, 
which ought to distinguish every church. 

Looking anxiously around, and not knowing what to do, the 
poor gipsy woman seemed about to take her seat on the cold 
stone pavement, when the divinity seated opposite to me, 
arose, and, in conformity with her angel-like appearance, 
proved, in this instance, her heavenly claims, by the perform- 
ance of a deed of mercy; if kindness and consideration for 
the feelings of another may be called such. She stepped in 
a moment to the pew door, opened it, and beckoning to the 
gipsy to advance, made her understand that both herself and 
her companion might find a seat in our pew. 

The woman and girl curtsied, and forthwith entered with an 
air of humble respect, that shewed the kindness they received 
was gratefully felt, whilst the distance which subsequently 
they endeavoured to keep when they took their seats, as near 
as possible to the pew-door, seemed to shew their sense of the 
distance rank had placed between them and their benefac- 
tress. 

As my unknown beauty resumed her seat, after doing this 
deed of love (as the good old clerk ever after called it), our 
eyes met. She blushed deeply; nor did I feel any surprise 
that she did so ; as my looks must have spoken my feelings, 
my admiration, my reverence for so amiable a trait, so charm- 
ing an example of humility and Christian charity. In pro- 
tecting such outcasts as these, in the face of so large an 
assembly, there was really a degree of courage shewn by this 
lovely creature, which raised her at once to the dignity and 
importance of a heroine, at least in my eyes. 

I know not how it was, but although 1 had usually felt the 
sermons of Mr. Lakeman to be most dull and tedious; and 
though this afternoon he gave us an extempore touch, evi- 
dently casting a stone, as he would say when he meant to be 
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personal, at the poor gipsies, comparing their whole tribe to 
Egyptian sorcerers, and Jericho's thieves, vet I neither per- 
ceived the weight of his arguments, leaden though they might 
be, nor the length of his discourse, my faculties being alto- 
gether absorbed by the deep interest I felt in the young and 
lovely creature who was seated before me. 

When the service was over, and we were about to leave the 
church, it was with some surprise that I saw several of the 
blue-coated and silver-badged serving-men of Lady Howard 
advance, and, with the most respectful air, attend the two 
ladies out of the church; whilst two grooms, also of Lady 
Howard's, held horses with foot-cloths, saddles and pillions, 
ready for them at the church door. 

I lost no time in drawing aside one of the servants, and 
from him I learnt, with a feeling of rapture, such particulars 
as proved to me that fortune, in this instance, had favoured 
my wishes to the utmost. That it was not only in my power, 
but even in the course of my duty, as a gentleman, and as the 
adopted son of Lady Howard, to become the escort of this fair 
creature and her mother to Walreddon, for thither had they 
come on a visit on the previous day. The elder dame 
Isabella Grenville, being a very ancient friend of Lady 
Howard, even from her childish days. 
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CHAPTER III. 

*Tis a history, 
Handed from ages down ; a nurse's tale— 
Which, children, open-eyed and mouth'd, devour; 
And thus, as garrulous ignorance relates, 
We learn it and believe. 

SOUTHBY. 

I should find some difficulty, did I endeavour to note down 
very minutely my feelings on thi3 most memorable day; so 
surprised, so confused were they by the variety of objects and 
interests by which they had been so unexpectedly assailed. 

In the hurry of my mind to attend on the ladies, I forgot 
the poor gipsy woman and her child, who was to be made a 
christian, and the few pieces of silver, which, in furtherance 
of the charity already shewn towards her by the young lady 
and the old clerk, I intended to slip into her hand. 

I introduced myself to the ladies, in a manner the most 
respectful; assisted them to mount, and attended first at the 
ride of the one, and then of the other, all the way to Walred- 
don. I was much pleased with both ; though in the mother, 
there was a good deal of reserve, strangely blended with an 
abrupt and sudden way of asking a question, or answering one 
in discourse; and though the daughter, from youth and 
modesty, spoke but a few words, yet those few sounded as the 
finest music in my ears; so soft, so melodious was the voice 
of this beautiful girl. 

On our arrival at Walreddon, Lady Howard expressed her- 
self much pleased with my return, to help her in doing the 
honours of the house to so old a friend as the Lady Isabella 
Grenville, and her young and charming daughter Emily, who, 
her ladyship regretted, she had never before seen at Wal- 
reddon. 

Lady Howard then apologised to her guests for leaving 
them for a short space; and drew me aside, in order to learn 
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from my report how I had sped in my mission; and if the 
hopes she had confidently entertained from the friends of the 
King at Salt Ash, were likely to he realized. In reply to these 
questions, I placed a packet of letters in her hands, of vast 
importance connected with the King's affairs in the West, and 
begging her to peruse them at her leisure, ere we again spoke 
on these matters; she promised me to do so, and appointed 
an hour for me to attend upon her in her library, when the 
house should he at rest. 

She then returned to her guests. Refreshment was served; 
and soon after the ladies, more especially the younger one, 
having expressed a wish to see the interior of the mansion, 
Lady Howard arose, led the way, and conducted them through 
the principal and spacious apartments of her ancient and noble 
dwelling. Several of these I had not before had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting since my residence at Walreddon. 

Whilst shewing the house to her fair guests, there was one 
picture which no less excited their curiosity than it arrested 
their attention. It was an historical piece, and represented a 
man of a noble aspect, dressed partially in armour, bare- 
headed, and kneeling in the attitude of prayer, before a small 
crucifix that stood at the farthest end of an apartment of 
ancient days. 

In the foreground, a woman represented in the costume of 
the fifteenth century, of exquisite beauty, with an expression 
of intense mental suffering in every line and feature, was 
seen, holding over a burning lamp a small image of the Virgin. 
By the expression of her countenance, a feeling of supersti- 
tious terror, almost of horror, seemed to mingle itself with 
sufferings of a less mysterious kind; and her nead, slightly 
turning as she gave a hurried glance towards the kneeling 
warrior, indicated apprehension lest he should see some act 
she was about to commit. 

This picture was altogether a very noble performance. The 
figures seemed to live and breathe. We all greatly admired 
it; and the ladies expressed an earnest desire to know the 
subject of a piece in which the celebrated Italian master, who 
we understood from Lady Howard had painted it, had shewn 
such wondrous skill. 

In reply to this inquiry, Lady Howard said — " That picture 
was painted by the desire of my late father, when he visited 
Rome in his youth, by a famous artist of that city. It is 
illustrative of a remarkable passage in the life of Sir Richard 
de Mewey and his wife the Lady Matilda. The likenesses, it 
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may be supposed, are not other than correct, as before the 
order for the picture was given, my father procured casts in 
plaster to be taken of the heads of Sir Richard and his Lady, 
from the effigies on their tombs, in the remains of the Abbey 
Church at Tavistock. These casts made the artist acquainted 
with the features of the two persons he had to depict; the 
expression he has thrown into the countenance of each is the 
result of his own imagination and skill. If it can be of any 
satisfaction to you, I shall be happy to relate the traditionary 
tale of which this picture is illustrative." 

We all assured her how much pleasure it would afford us 
to bear the tale ; and whilst seated opposite the picture, Lady 
Howard thus, with her accustomed elegance and grace, 
related — 

The Story of De Mewey. 

"From my childhood upward, I have always heard Sir 
Richard de Mewey spoken of in a manner that excited a feel- 
ing of awe in my young mind. I was told he came of a fierce 
race; that be was a warrior who never turned his back on a 
foe, and never forgave an injury till it had known the baptism 
of blood. He was Lord of Walreddon, and married Maud, 
or Matilda, a lady of exquisite beauty, but who, unhappily, 
had already plighted her troth to another — the Baron de la 
Zouch, of fierry Pomeroy Castle. 

" La Zouch never forgave De Mewey this injury, although 
the latter pleaded as his excuse, that he had not married the 
lady till a dispensation from the Pope had freed her from her 
first bond. The wars of the Houses of York and Lancaster 
soon followed; and these bitter enemies espoused opposite 
parties, as much, it was believed, for the purpose of gratifying 
their private revenge, as on the score of the public quarrel. 

" For some months neither party gained any decided advan- 
tage over the other; till, during a period of truce, De la Zouch 
had the baseness to violate it ; and, when they were wholly 
unprepared, surprised Sir Richard De Mewey and his lady in 
their mansion of Walreddon, and made both prisoners in their 
own bouse. 

"The Lady de Mewey, with a vigour, a readiness of 
resource, and a promptitude, which seemed to have marked 
her character on all trying occasions, contrived, notwith- 
standing the strictness of the manner in which she and her 
attendants were watched, to send her page through some 
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secret passage and outlet of the tower in Walreddon, wherein 
she was confined. She gave the lad her token, and bade him 
bear it with a message, with all secresy and speed, to her 
brother, a knight in arms; who, with his band, was then 
stationed not many miles from Walreddon ; requiring that for 
the love of God, the Virgin, and herself, his afflicted sister, he 
would lose no time, but come to the rescue of her husband by 
the dawn of day, as both De Mewey and herself were confined 
in a certain tower of Walreddon: this tower, she said, the 
page would point out to him. All her hopes were with the 
success of her messenger, for well did she know her brother 
would not fail her whilst he had a life to lose in her cause. 

" But ere the hoped-for succour could arrive, the cruel De 
la Zouch announced to De Mewey in person that he was to 
die. The lady expecting the rescue by dawn of day, thought, 
could she but induce the hard-hearted baron to delay the 
execution of his purpose, her husband might yet be saved. 
With this view, sne used every means to soften his resent- 
ment; imploring him for the love of all the Saints, and for the 
sake of mercy, to spare De Mewey, if but for a day longer; 
so that he might make his peace with heaven, before he 
became no longer a tenant of earth. 

" Her entreaties proved vain ; and all that she could obtain 
from her stern enemy was a promise that her husband's life 
should be spared, till a lamp then lighted in the chamber (it 
was in the upper apartment of the De Mewey Tower this scene 
took place) should be burnt out. It was nearly so at the 
time this pretended mercy was extended to the victim. 

" ' When the flame of that lamp falls and darkness ensues, 
even so shall the life of De Mewey fall into the darkness of 
death. I have spoken it,' continued the cruel Baron, * and 
be it for life or death, the word of La Zouch was never yet 
broken.' 

" He did not deny the Lady Matilda's earnest request to 
remain with her husband, in his prison chamber, till the fatal 
moment should arrive. 

"La Zouch retired; he made fast the door of the tower; 
she heard his heavy tread descend the winding stair; but not 
till he had called one of his men-at-arms to him ; and, as if to 
add to the sufferings of the afflicted wife, he commanded his 
follower, in a voice loud enough to be heard by the prisoners, 
that he should take his station in the court below, and keep 
an eye on the tower, and as soon as he no longer saw a light 
burning in the chamber of De Mewey, he should come and 
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acquaint him, the Baron La Zouch, with the same, as he would 
then himself see the prisoner put to death. 

" It would he a vain task to attempt to describe the suffer- 
ings of the unhappy pair ; hut Sir Richard was much calmer, 
more firm, more resigned to the will of heaven, than his lady. 
She wept, she tore her hair, she prayed, she clung to him, 
alternately in her distraction ; declaring there were no means 
that might present themselves she would hesitate to employ in 
the effort to save him. 

"De Mewey implored her to be composed, and as she 
loved his soul's health, not to disturb with the violence of her 
sorrow the short interval which remained to him to prepare 
himself for death. Finding, however, notwithstanding his 
remonstrances, that she still hung over him in the distraction of 
her grief, he gently put her from him ; and in the hope, by giving 
her an employment that would interest her feelings, he might 
gain a few minutes for calm devotion, he bade her watch the 
lamp, so that it might not expire before the expected time. 

" He was instantly obeyed ; and whilst Sir Richard De 
Mewey bent before a crucifix, which stood in a small recess 
of the chamber, his lady watched with anxious eyes the lamp 
that was burning near the little window of the tower, on the 
existence of whose flame depended the life of her husband. 
With what an agony did she see it burn lower and lower, 
till, in a few minutes, she knew it must expire ! Was there 
no way, no means, to feed the wick, to preserve the flame, if 
but for half an hour? For half an hour, when day would 
dawn, when the hoped-for rescue might arrive, and her hus- 
band might be saved ! Were there, could there be no means 
found to accomplish such a purpose ? She prayed to all the 
saints to send them to her, although her own life should be the 
sacrifice, so she might but preserve his. 

" As these thoughts passed rapidly through her mind, she 
sought distractedly around for some means of help. Her eye 
glanced as she did so on a small image of the Virgin, which 
stood within a niche in the walls, for the chamber had once 
been used as an oratory for any prisoners confined within the 
tower. In an instant, she perceived the image was of. wax; 
the thought crossed her mind, might it not serve to feed the 
flame of the expiring lamp, till day should dawn and safety- 
be at hand? For a moment, the sin of such an act struck 
her — to deface the image of the Mother of God to serve an 
earthly purpose — it was fearful! Yet, De Mewey 's life at stake, 
she could not, such was her desperation, hesitate to do it ! 
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" Well did she know, however, that she must deface the 
figure unseen by her husband ; for such was the piety of De 
Mewey, that not even to save his life would he have allowed 
a deed so sacrilegious as that of defacing the image of the 
Virgin, to be committed in his sight! The wife, wboat 
earthly love was stronger than any other feeling, watched her 
opportunity, and whilst De Mewey was absorbed in prayer 
before the crucifix, she hastily snatched the little waxen image 
from the niche, and with a trembling hand destroyed k to 
feed the flame. 

" This is the moment selected by the painter for the subject 
now before us. You see with what truth and force he has 
depicted the anxious look, the secret horror, the desperation 
of the wife; the composure, the devotional air of the husband. 
The one, with all the agitations of earth and earthly affec- 
tions strong within her mind ; the other, with a soul already 
on the wing, and enjoying the calm of heaven. 

" But I must end my tale — the flame fed by sin, and in 
those days a grievous one was it deemed, the sin of the Ico- 
noclast, was neither bright nor blessed; it burnt but for s 
time, it gave forth but a dull, red glare, and, at length, sud- 
denly expired, just as the day began to dawn in the east. 

" At this crisis, the Baron de la Zouch, who thirsted for 
the blood of his hated rival in love and arms, burst into the 
chamber ; his steps had been hastened by an alarm given by 
the watch, that a body of horsemen was seen advancing 
towards Walreddon. As he thus suddenly entered the fatal 
chamber of misery and expected death, his rapid glance 
turned on the Lady Matilda, who, still bending over the 
expiring lamp, retained in her hands the last remaining 
pieces of the waxen image she had so sacrilegiously employed. - 
In a moment he comprehended all the rest; and neither 
moved to pity by a sense of the devoted conjugal love that 
could inspire such an act of desperation to save a husband's 
life, but bent only on revenge, and knowing that, in a few 
minutes, the rescue would be within the walls, he drew his 
dagger and advanced to plunge it into the breast of his dis- 
armed and unfortunate prisoner. 

" At the sight of this, the heroic and devoted wife of De 
Mewey threw herself so suddenly before him, that she received 
in her bosom the blow designed for the murder of her hus- 
band. The dying lady cast an affectionate look on her 
beloved lord; and although she could not speak, she had 
strength enough left to draw forth the dagger, and like a 
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second Aria in death, seemed by her looks to give Sir Richard 
de Mewey the same assurance that the Roman lady did to 
Petus, when she declared to her husband that the stroke of 
death, received for his sake, was not painful. In a few 
minutes she expired. 

" Assailed with sudden fear at the effects of his own cruel 
passion, which, in the blindness of its fury, had caused him 
to strike the woman he had once so much loved, De la Zouch 
stood mute and motionless with horror; and ere he could 
sufficiently master his emotions to decide how to act at this 
crisis, the expected rescue entered the tower wherein this 
tragedy had been so recently enacted, and where, if tradition 
speaks truth, an immediate revenge was not permitted to take 
place ; for La Zouch was strongly armed, clad in complete 
steel, and had assistance at hand. 

" He escaped that night in safety; but it was only to fall 
soon after by the hand of De Mewey, in a deadly strife of 
arms, where the injured man most fully wreaked his ven- 
geance on the murderer of his unhappy wife. After this, Sir 
Richard De Mewey continued to live for some years a melan- 
choly and wayward life. At length he married his only 
daughter and heiress to a noble baron, of Norman extraction 
(from whom, in a direct line, my late father was descended), 
and then, having done with the world, he gave to his child 
the mansion and domain of Walreddon, with many other 
mansions and lands, and retiring to the abbey of Tavistock, 
assumed the cowl, and there died a monk. 

"•Such- is the history of this brave and ill-fated pair. But 
not with herself died the effects of the Lady de Mewey 's 
desperation, in the sin she had committed by destroying an 
• image so sacred, so revered. The superstitious spirit of the 
times in which she lived was not silent on her act, and the 
records of the abbey of Tavistock mentioned, as a fearful 
warning, the result of her crime. Even to this day a tradition 
of it exists, in which the village gossips devoutly put their 
trust, as they relate it with awe around a winter's hearth. 
The tradition in question avers, that on certain days, held 
more especially sacred by their connexion with the leading 
events in the life of the Virgin Mary, and on the anniversary 
of the Lady De Mewey's death, a light of no earthly flame 
is seen to burn and glimmer, from even till morn, in the fatal 
chamber of the De Mewey Tower. To this circumstance, 
some persons have ascribed the abandonment and neglect into 
which that tower has been permitted to fall, till it has become 
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little better than a ruin. Yet in spite of tradition, of evil 
spirits and supernatural appearances, should life he spared to 
me once more to see the blessings of peace restored to the 
West, it is my intention to repair that tower, and with the 
chapel, to render it useful and habitable to my household." 

Thus ended Lady Howard's tale. The rest of that evening 
passed delightfully; so delightfully, it would make but a poor 
figure in record, for all was harmony, and to my mind, at 
least, enchantment. The spell was in the presence of the 
beautiful Emily; although the other two ladies were quite 
beyond even those who are usually deemed superior women; 
and notwithstanding the eccentricity of manner often so 
marked in the conversation and demeanour of the Lady 
Isabella, she had many points of resemblance with her 
daughter, and could not fail therefore to please. I know but 
one thing more worthy of notice in this night's discourse; and 
that I shall mention, because it will serve not only to illustrate 
the times of which I write, but will also throw some light on 
a subject that will be frequently referred to hereafter. 

I related to Lady Howard, in the course of conversation, all 
that happened about the gipsies. She remarked, that Lake- 
man was a Puritan ; and as such, kept alive all the stern pre- 
judices of his sect, now so unhappily constituting the greater 
number of the Parliament; by one of whose committees he 
had been sent down to take upon him the priest's office at 
Tavistock; no wonder, therefore, he objected to the baptism of 
a gipsy child. What might be working in the mind of the 
Lady Isabella Grenville at this moment about ministers and 
priests, I cannot tell ; but on hearing this, she turned abruptly 
towards me, and said with much warmth, " I feel confident 
that his majesty King Charles would never have been in the 
strait from which he now suffers, from the Puritans, had he 
not secretly and mercifully protected the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, and saved so many from death." 

" Though I am myself a zealous member of the Church of 
England, madam," I replied, " yet I have ever respected in 
the King the spirit of mercy he has shewn in such instances, 
even when his protection of the unfortunate Romish priests 
has provoked the Parliament to stir the common people against 
him. Yet, notwithstanding this, had not so many Papists 
taken the oath of allegiance to the king, even to the displea- 
sure of the Pope, I verily believe few among the noblest and 
the best of them would have been singled out as the victims 
of the Puritans; and to such a height has this frenzy against 
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the Roman Catholic priesthood now risen, that but to conceal 
a priest, however unoffending, in one's house, is made an act 
of high-treason." 

"The Countess of Rivers," said Lady Howard, " has had 
her house broken into by the mob, her property plundered, her 
finest paintings destroyed, and all because a cry was got up 
that she harboured a Romish priest. The unhappy countess 
saved nothing but her life, and hardly that." 

" I have heard," said the Lady Isabella, " that many persons 
far above the common order, and even some of the officers in 
the parliamentary army, assisted in the attack made on the 
countess 1 house and property." 

" 1 am not at all surprised to hear it," said Lady Howard; 
and she added, with that reflective turn of mind which delights 
to fathom motives, and renders her discourse so interesting : 
" There is something so prone to sympathy in a body of people 
governed by one political or religious feeling, that they catch 
the impulse of passion as readily as they would the infection 
of a fever ; so that the movement, the shout, the impetuous 
spirit, the very rush of a crowd, is almost irresistible. Hence 
is it, that even men of cool judgment and temperate conduct 
among our enemies, when left to act singly, are often abettors 
of violence and the grossest injustice when they come to act 
in a mob. Hence is it that such frightful scenes, as that at 
the Countess Rivers' house, so repeatedly occur." 

"Not more frightful," said the Lady Isabella, "than many 
that are enacted when the Parliament send their pursuivants, 
who are generally men of most infamous character, apostates 
from the church of Rome, on the cruel office of hunting out 
Romish priests; more especially now that they entertain the 
opinion that the Papists will, one and all, take up arms in 
support of the King. ' 

" Such apostates," said Lady Howard, " are better able than 
any other villains, to detect their destined victims, because 
they are so well acquainted with their customary places of 
refuge or concealment." 

" Have you heard," said the Lady Isabella, " that John 
Goodman, the famous priest who was condemned to die, but 
reprieved by the King's own command, and who, in despite 
of the King's authority, the Parliament determined should 
suffer capitally, has escaped from prison ? I can assure you 
it is truth; Sir Bevil Grenville brought the news with him 
from Oxford." 

" I rejoice to hear it," I said. " John Goodman deserves to 
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live. I am not of his religion, but I revere the num. I 
reverence the magnanimity of his spirit; for no sooner did he 
find that the reprieve sent by the King had been the means 
of the House of Commons misrepresenting his Majesty and 
incensing the populace against him, than he most magnani- 
mously petitioned his Majesty to put in force the sentence 
of death, rather than that, by his life being spared, it should 
be made a subject of discontent with the people against his 
royal person. Such a Romish priest as this deserves to live." 

"He does, indeed," said Lady Howard; "and has most 
fully justified the king's act of mercy, by proving how worthy 
was the object to whom it was extended. But these cruel 
Commons have no heart; nothing but the sword, I fear, will 
end this quarrel, and every family in the West must prepare 
for it. I shall forthwith cause my own house to be prepared 
for defence, as we must expect the war at our very doors, and 
probably have to contest on our very hearths for the liberty 
to preserve them as our own, as the subjects of Charles Stuart 
You, Mr. Courtenay, I trust, will hold yourself in readiness to 
take the command of my little garrison, should Walreddon be 
attacked." 

I assured her of my perfect willingness; and so ended the 
principal subject of discourse on that memorable evening. 
Throughput it had been an exciting one to me. I felt that rest- 
less agitation of the nerves, which so often accompanies an 
infant passion. I was anxious to shew every attention to the 
lovely Emily, yet I feared doing or saying too much ; feared 
being deemed intrusive. And then, when the fairest oppor- 
tunities occurred of paying little and delicate courtesies, or of 
saying something that might be appropriate and pleasing, I 
felt either embarrassed or confused, or so doubtful what to 
say, that the opportunity often slipped by, and I said nothing, 
whilst a consciousness of my own folly added awkwardness, 
and a sense of dissatisfaction with myself, to all the other try- 
ing conflicts of the hour. 

Such was my first evening with Emily. I was prepared to 
love her from the first moment I had seen her. I felt I should 
inevitably do so; and 1 wished to make, at least, such an im- 
pression on her as should be rather favourable than otherwise; 
and yet 1 felt 1 had not had courage nor sense enough to do 
even common justice to myself; so true is it that passion in 
the commencement, when ardent, is never favourable to 
itself. Many a coxcomb would have acted the love which 
I really felt in a manner to make it tell to his own advantage; 
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whilst with me the passion was dumb, motionless, — all hut 
eyeless. 

At length the hour of rest drew nigh. We all sought our 
several chambers of repose. It was long before I slept; and 
when I did so, I dreamed of Walreddon House being attacked 
by Stroude and Pym, and that I was defending Emily, who 
fondly clung to me for protection and support. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Yes! 
The limner's art may trace the absent feature, 
And give the eye of distant weeping faith 
To view the form of its idolatry ; 
But, oh ! the scenes 'mid which they met and parted, 
The thoughts, the recollections sweet and bitter, 
Who shall restore them? 

Yea! time hath power, and what a power I '11 tell thee, 

A power to change the pulses of the heart 

To one dull throb of ceaseless agony, 

To hush the sigh on the resigned lip, 

And lock it in the heart. m aturin. 



Dependent as I was in fortune, with a father living to whom 
I owed obedience, the kingdom in a state of civil war, and 
that war drawing every day nearer and nearer to the West, — 
I was, I felt, in no condition to think of marriage. I doubted, 
therefore, if, as a man of honour, I ought to try to engage the 
affections of a young creature I might never have it in my 
power to make my wife. 

Indeed I had never seriously suffered myself to think of it 
Still I loved on; and every time Emily became a guest at 
Walreddon, I loved deeper and deeper, yet without any other 
immediate object than the mere pleasure of loving. My 
passion, I amused myself with thinking, was one merely of 
the mind; pure, delicate, and delightful; one that would be 
satisfied with having found an object for secret adoration; the 
very thoughts of whom were of a nature to raise and purify 
my own feelings, by the love and contemplation of an angehc 
excellence. 

There was no declaration, yet my constant and devoted 
attentions to Emily, my anxieties, my embarrassments and 
distresses, when she was present, must, I fancied, have a thou- 
sand times betrayed to her the secret of my soul ; had she not 
been of a modesty combined with a simplicity of character the 
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most rare. Possibly, therefore, she did not suspect my ardent 
love, because she might not suspect herself of being capable 
of inspiring such a passion. 

It may well be supposed that I did not fail to take every 
opportunity which presented itself of learning the history of 
tne gentle Emily, and of her widowed mother; as every cir- 
cumstance that related to the former was of deep interest 
for me. In a short time I gleaned from Lady Howard the 
following particulars. 

Her ladyship and Lady Isabella Grenville had been friends 
in early life ; but the latter having married and gone abroad, 
they did not meet for many years. At a subsequent period, 
Lady Isabella having suffered much from her husband's un- 
timely death, embarrassed circumstances, ill health, and the 
consequence of all these misfortunes, depressed spirits, there 
was a time when it was feared by the friends of the Lady 
Isabella, that her mind had been a little touched; though, for 
some years previous to this, she was looked upon as a strange 
and eccentric woman. Yet she was never so absolutely beside 
herself, as to require anything like restraint; indeed (Lady 
Howard remarked), " an over anxious spirit, a proneness to 
despondency, resolutions taken and acted upon on the impulse 
of sudden and violent passions, with a great eccentricity of 
manner, had, even in her worst state, been the worst symp- 
toms she had ever displayed of an unsettled mind. She had 
never been so disturbed as to lose the power of memory, to 
mistake persons or things, or to live in the fantastical illusions 
of the insane." She might have fallen into such a state of 
aberration, but for the uncommon affection she felt for her 
only daughter Emily; who, I was told, was born in Flanders, 
where her father fell in battle. 

That father was the younger brother of the celebrated Sir 
Bevil Grenville, famed for his devotion to the cause of Charles 
the First. Some time after the decease of her husband, Lady 
Isabella Grenville returned to England with her beloved 
daughter, who was then nearly seventeen years old. Sir 
Bevil offered every assistance that kindness or humanity could 
suggest to his widowed sister and her fatherless child. But a 
proud and independent spint induced the former to refuse all 
help ; and soon after she retired to a small house in the north 
of Devon, and there lived till the present time. 

But so disaffected had the North become, so ripe for an 
outbreak, and the Lady Isabella was so well known a royalist, 
that Sir Bevil Grenville deemed it no longer safe his sister 

e2 
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and his niece should remain in a vicinity of so much danger. 
He insisted, therefore, on their immediate removal to his own 
house at Stow, in Cornwall. There that admirable man re- 
ceived them both with the warmest affection. Having lately 
had occasion to attend on his Majesty, at Oxford, he was 
obliged to quit them for a time; and while Sir Bevil was away, 
Lady Isabellajavailed herself of the opportunity to renew her 
ancient friendship with Lady Howard, and to visit her, in 
company with her daughter, at Walreddon; arriving there 
during my absence at Salt Ash. 

Such was Lady Howard's account of the early friend whom 
she had not before seen for so many years. 

There was in Lady Howard an ardour of feeling that ren- 
dered her peculiarly susceptible of warm attachments to her 
friends. I have heard it said by many, that friendship is a 
cold feeling when compared to love. It may be so with us 
men, but not I think with women. Men love each other on 
more selfish principles than women do. The passions, the 
politics, the mutual services of men, make them friends; but 
women become such from the pure impulse of their own 
hearts, when neither passion, nor opinion, nor obligation knits 
the bond. In conformity with this, they delight more than 
we do in the outward marks and signs of affection ; the sym- 
pathies of gentle words, kind looks, and ardent expressions; 
whilst we demand the more essential proofs of friendship, not 
merely in profession, but in acts often of the sternest character. 
A woman's delicacy and strength of feeling rests more satisfied 
with the will to serve, and in the unspeakable joy in finding 
another existence in the heart of a beloved friend. I will not 
say that the friendships of Lady Howard with her own sex 
seemed to me altogether of the kind to which I have here 
alluded. On the contrary, pride mingled itself so much with 
all her feelings, that, if I may be allowed to use the word, I 
would say the friendships in which she most delighted were of 
a protective character. To a feeling of power to serve another, 
she united the consciousness of ability to direct that power for 
the wisest and best ends. Hence were her friendships almost 
always unequal ; for I deem all those such where the power 
to serve or to oblige must be always on one side. 

She soon distinguished Emily above all her other youthful 
friends ; and as the intercourse between these ladies will be 
found so deeply connected with all the particulars I have to 
relate of this most eventful time, I must pause a moment and 
endeavour to explain its rise and progress. 
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With so proud a character as Lady Howard, none of her 
own sex would ever have been admitted to the intimacy of 
real friendship, had not the individual she selected for a friend 
been of a meek and humble nature. Meek, not to oppose the 
somewhat arbitrary temper of her ladyship, and humble, to 
allow her superiority, which was real, not assumed. Allow 
this, and no woman on earth was more just to the merits of 
her own sex. She would take high offence at being under- 
valued herself, but she had not a spark of envy in her heart. 
She was of much too lofty a character to admit any little feel- 
ings ; and she was much too conscious of her own superiority 
to wish to borrow any lustre by the foil of an inferior merit. 
The diamond loses nothing of its original brilliancy by being 
placed in the midst of other gems ; and Lady Howard felt she 
could lose nothing by being brought into comparison with 
those who were the most accomplished of her sex. It is 
needless to say, that I observed with infinite delight the grow- 
ing fondness Lady Howard daily evinced more and more for 
the gentle Emily ; and I saw with no less pleasure, that it was 
encouraged by her mother; because it procured her ready 
assent to leave Emily at Walreddon as the guest of Lady 
Howard, whenever she was invited to remain. This conduct 
on the part of the mother was, I fancied, easily to be accounted 
for, by the known poverty of herself and her child, the great 
wealth of Lady Howard, and by her having publicly declared 
that her godson was to be her heir; I therefore saw, or fancied 
I saw, that it was not without some secret view towards myself, 
the Lady Isabella Grenville so gladly encouraged the intimacy 
in question. 

Be this as it may, neither the anxieties of a growing love, 
nor the interests of King Charles, nor the disturbed state of 
the times, could altogether divert my attention from a subject 
which, about this period, awakened both my curiosity and 
suspicions, I had almost said my alarms — that was, the singur 
larities, which, the more I observed her, the more I detected 
in the Lady Howard herself. 

In spite of all her exertions to conceal it, her dignified com- 
posure, her self-command, it daily became more and more 
evident to me that she was a most unhappy woman, and that 
her sufferings arose from some cause of which the world knew 
nothing. As I came to know her better, I could read, I fan- 
cied, the truth in every feature of her face. There was in it 
a character of fixed sadness ; and though, when in society, 
she would smile and unbend, yet it was such a smile as never 
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came from the heart: it was cold and transient, like the 
gleam of a winter sun, that neither warms nor fertilizes the 
earth over which it throws a passing gleam. And notwith- 
standing she would often go into society, yet I ohserved she 
chose large circles rather than small ones, where she might 
have to sustain only the part of the principal lady present; a 
rank which, in the country, implied distance to all the rest. I 
saw plainly that she liked not to mingle often in society of a 
more familiar nature. In the first-named, ceremony alone 
would keep aloof any close observer; in the last, she would 
have been more exposed to nice observation ; and although 
she solaced herself with private friendships, yet, as I have 
stated, they were ever of the protective kind, so that the 
very obligations she laid on her friends made them feel but 
the more delicate, the more careful, to avoid whatever might 
be painful to her in discourse. 

In every circumstance of her life she preserved the cha- 
racter so natural to her of command. She would take the 
kindest interest in your affairs; yet did you but verge towards 
what she might deem an approach to her confidence, she 
would suddenly draw back, and then there was an impene- 
trableness about her that was at once cold and repelling. 
Even in her most candid moments there were points on 
which she seemed never to be off her guard. 

Then her habits were peculiar : I lived with her as a son. 
Emily was often her guest, and was ever received as a daughter. 
But though thus favoured, we were never to approach a cer- 
tain part of the house (where she had appropriated to herself 
two or three apartments) after she had retired to them, with- 
out the previous formality of sending a servant to know if we 
might wait upon her. And this servant was not suffered to 
enter a small gallery, which led to these mysterious apart- 
ments, without previously giving notice to his mistress, by 
rapping on the gallery door. 

These rooms were situated near the most ancient tower in 
the old mansion, now shut up and in a ruinous condition, the 
De Mewey Tower. 

I have been thus particular about the locality of Lady 
Howard's apartments, for reasons that will speedily appear. 

My mind had been a good deal disturbed by the observa- 
tions I had made, and my curiosity strongly awakened con- 
cerning her, for there was so much of what was generous and 
praiseworthy, combined with such strength of character and 
superiority of intellect, in my noble godmother, that, indepen- 
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f the grateful affection I felt for the kindness with which 
ad placed me near her person as her adopted heir, I 

not help feeling the liveliest interest in all that con- 
1 her welfare, and a longing desire to he ahle to speak 
to her disturbed soul. 

annot tell how it was, but without reasoning upon it, 
;he time her unhappy state of mind became the subject 

observations, I felt convinced the loss of her husband 
ot the sole cause. He had died in consequence of his 
Is, received in honourable battle. God had removed 
•om her; and too many years had elapsed for that sorrow 

green. There had been both time and occasion for 
ssion. And, moreover, when I had once or twice pur- 
r mentioned war, as connected with Flanders, she had 
f alluded to Sir Henry Howard's death, without any 
kable evidence of emotion, 
s it then the cruel way in which she had lost her only 

that preyed on her heart in secret, and rendered her 
niserable ? This was a cause for grief that time might 
ar have softened nor cured. Yet it was a cause so calcu- 
to Taise sympathy in every bosom, that wherefore should 
leld a secret? wherefore smothered? And, moreover, as 
ad never received any satisfactory intelligence of the 
f the child after it was stolen, if she now grieved for it, 
. it not be more natural for her to keep alive the inquiry 
£ her friends, in the hope one day or other to trace out 
serable fate, than thus to shun the subject altogether? 
bought, after I had mentioned it, that I had done an 
cate thing, knowing her determined silence on this 

in having named the gipsies (as her own child was 
sed to have been stolen by some of those people), when 
ted to her the affair of the gipsy woman and her infant, 
he old clerk. But she had not particularly noticed it; 
id she display any emotion on that occasion. 

this was puzzling, and I knew not what to think ! for, 
all, might not her silence about the child, her profound 
icholy, and ineffectual attempts to conceal it, arise from 
ing too deep for utterance, from a wound too festering 
ir the slightest touch? Were there not minds, I asked 
i£ that proudly hold themselves aloof from all human 
athy, that rely only on God and their own hearts for 
irt, and fear to trust their lips with the expression of 

griefs which, if once indulged (by the removal of a 
I internal check), might lead to the most awful state of 
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madness? Was not Lady Howard of a character likely to 
think thus, to act thus ? 

In this manner did I reason ; and often, I thought, justly. 
Yet even when I had almost argued myself into conviction, I 
could never feel satisfied, never overcome the restless desire I 
entertained to fathom the truth ; to fathom this great secret of 
her soul. 

It was whilst my mind was intent on this subject, that the 
following incident occurred : — 

1 had been somewhat idle of late ; my thoughts had been 
too much busied with my increasing passion for Emily, and 
my painful curiosity about Lady Howard, to allow me to 
apply with my wonted vigour to my usual studies. My god* 
mother noticed this, and reproved me with a gentle kindness 
for my neglect. I blushed, and made some excuse ; but she 
was not satisfied, and proceeded to lecture me, — telling me 
she considered that knowledge and good letters had become 
more than ever necessary to the youth of the period, when so 
much false reasoning and arrogant ignorance were abroad; 
so that the multitude puffed themselves up with opinion, when 
they were utterly destitute of truth and wisdom. 

" But for a far better counsellor than myself, Mr. Courte- 
nay," she continued, " I would refer you to the wisest among 
profane writers of antiquity ; I would refer you to Plato in the 
Phaedon ; he will teach you that no degrees of excellence ean 
ever be attained without the labour of acquisition, and that to 
endeavour after noble attainments is to be noble ; as likewise 
to endure with patience whatever may happen to be the 
result of our endeavours. Pray, my dear godson, remember 
this : and let me also remind you, that habits of idleness once 
indulged in youth are seldom corrected in age, and that 
nothing is so unprofitable or so contemptible as an uninformed 
old age in the person of a gentleman.' 

" I stand deservedly reproved, my dear Lady Howard," I 
replied ; " but I will no longer merit your censure ; and to 
prove to you my willingness to amend, as there is nothing to 
be done to-day in the way of the cypher,* I will at once take 
up the Phsedon, and read the very passages you have pointed 
out to me, as a cure for my idleness." 

Lady Howard approved, and I thought she said I should 
find the book laid on the table in her apartment. This, as I 
afterwards found, was my mistake. The error was a trifle, 
but it led to the most remarkable consequences. I cannot 

* Writing in cypher, common in the civil wars, in the king's affairs. # 
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help pausing a moment to remark, that the trifling circum- 
stance I have alluded to here, was, in my view, under the 
direction of a higher power than that of chance. For never 
can I think that the All-wise Governor of the world shews 
his ruling power alone in those great and striking events, 
which must arrest all eyes and touch all hearts. Even as He 
makes the smallest insects instrumental to the greatest works 
of creation, not only by their labours whilst alive, but even 
by their shells when dead, in laying a foundation for islands, 
nay for continents; so do trifling and common occurrences 
work out His will for more important matters, and give the 
most undeniable proofs of His directing hand, though these 
are seldom thought upon till the mind is in a manner com- 
pelled to their consideration by the great results to which 
they are but as the leading and connecting links. 

I had been called away on a matter of business soon after 
this conversation. On my return, about two hours after, not 
thinking that Lady Howard was at that time in her private 
apartments, I remembered the Phaedon, and determined to go 
in search of the book. The gallery before alluded to in " my 
lady's quarter," as the servants were wont to call it, lay in the 
most obscure and retired part of this rambling old mansion, 
which was so large, and had so many narrow passages, and 
intricate turnings and windings, that on my first arrival at 
Walreddon I frequently lost myself in the maze in seeking 
my own apartment. It was no wonder, therefore, I had never 
hitherto penetrated on the forbidden ground beyond Lady 
Howard's library, into which she had herself once conducted 
me. I knew little of the geography of this part of the house, 
except that the gallery so often named led also towards the 
ruined and uninhabited tower of De Mewey. 

The door opened without much noise. An instinctive feel- 
ing of respect for the very apartment of my godmother induced 
me to tread with a light step ; and as a rich carpet from the 
looms of Flanders (a great rarity) covered the floor, there was 
no audible announcement of my approach. Yet I can truly 
say that I intended no stealthy advance, as I was still labour- 
ing under the error of having been directed to seek the Phaedon 
in this place. 

On entering the library, which was gloomily lighted by two 
tall and narrow windows, I saw no one, and had advanced as 
far as the oak table in the middle of the room, when I caught 
Bight of a door standing open in a kind of recess at the farthest 
end. It gave entrance to a small turret chamber ; and there, 
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with no less surprise than vexation, I beheld, with her hack 
towards me, Lady Howard kneeling on the floor opposite a 
large picture, with her arms extended (as I fancied from her 
attitude) on a low seat that was hefore her. 

Soon a sigh, so deep that it almost amounted to a groan, 
hurst from her overloaded bosom, and so startled me, that I 
remained fixed on the spot where I stood; my purpose being 
thus, involuntarily as it were, arrested — for, on my first per- 
ceiving her, the thought flashed across my mind, that it became 
me, as a gentleman, not to attempt any concealment about 
having entered her apartment, but to apologise for the intru- 
sion, explain my error, and retreat. But when I now saw her 
humbled state, heard her deep sighs, followed even by sobs c4 
anguish, — when I saw her raise her clasped hands above her 
head, whilst the head itself was in such a raised position that 
I could no longer doubt she was in the very agony of her 
mind, contemplating the picture before her, I felt, to let her 
know 1 had thus stolen on her privacy, to become the witness 
of a distress she concealed from every human eye, would be 
the crudest blow I could offer to her feelings. I resolved, 
therefore, on a silent and immediate retreat ; and that to no 
living creature would I ever betray what I had witnessed in 
this most extraordinary woman. 

I could not, however, help seeing, even in the few moments 
I stood wondering and surprised at her distress, that the por- 
trait before which she kneeled, to whose silent image she 
?oured forth her soul in grief, was one wholly unknown to me. 
t was neither the picture of her deceased rather or husband, 
nor, as far as I could judge, of any one of her family, for 
their portraits decorated the walls of the hall or the withdraw- 
ing-room at Walreddon ; and I knew every face of her noble 
kindred as perfectly as I did the lineaments of my own. 

This portrait represented a very young and very handsome 
man, with light hair ; he was dressed in the costume of the 
latter end of the reign of James I. It could not, therefore, 
be an old picture. Notwithstanding my conviction that it 
portrayed none of Lady Howard's kindred, and that I had 
never seen the original, yet I felt as if I were familiar with 
the face, at least with its general character and expression. 

I gave another glance of fear and wonder, and again did I 
see Lady Howard raise her head and hands, as if she addressed 
the picture in her inward thoughts, for none escaped her lips, 
only a sob or two, and heavy sighs. I stayed to see no more ; 
not for worlds would I have given her the pain of knowing I 
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had witnessed this scene of her distress. I retreated in breath- 
less haste, yet stepping as softly as an anxious nurse would 
step in the room of the sick, on whose unbroken repose life or 
death may depend. 

I stole out, 1 hoped and believed, unobserved. I hastened 
to my own apartment, and there I became more agitated when 
I set about reflecting on what I had so recently seen. My 
thoughts were troubled and confused; yet I could form no 
conjectures that seemed at all likely to explain the circum- 
stances I had witnessed. Who* could have been the original 
of the portrait, the memory of whom was so dear, so distressing 
to the feelings of Lady Howard ? Whose memory was so dis- 
tressing to the feelings of Lady Howard ! how did I know but 
that the original of the picture might still be alive ? I was 
lost in vain conjecture ; m the mazes of a most painful curi- 
osity. Nor was it other than natural I should be so, when the 
position in which I stood with her is considered in all its 
Dealings. 

The more I thought upon it, the more was I perplexed, and 
I stole down into the hall to scrutinize with the nicest obser- 
vation the several portraits there assembled, more especially 
that of Sir Henry Howard. The dress was of the same date, 
and not very unlike the costume in the mysterious picture ; 
this proved both paintings were about the same period in 
respect to their execution, but in other points there was the 
most marked difference between the two. Sir Henry Howard 
looked some years the elder. Sir Henry's hair was dark ; so 
were his eyes. The hair of the unknown was blonde, and the 
eyes light. There was not even the remotest resemblance in 
feature. There could, then, be no mistake ; Sir Henry Howard 
was not the original of the cherished picture. I was lost in 
vain conjecture. In this state of mind, not wishing to meet 
Lady Howard, 1 determined to walk out, and without thinking 
where I was going, I did so. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Oh ! nothing now can please me : 
Darkness and solitude, and sighs and tears, 
' And all the inseparable train of grief, 
Attend my steps for ever. 

DRY DEN. 

Oh, peaceful solitude ! 
Here all things smile, and in sweet concert join : 
All but my thoughts, that still are out of tune, 
And break, like jarring strings, the harmony. 

TATB. 

In the disturbed state I have already described, I walked forth 
without any other object in view than to gain time to recover 
myself before I again met Lady Howard. In this mood I 
scarcely gave a thought as to where I was going, so that, more 
by chance than design, I struck into a path that led towards 
the woods of Walreddon ; and so deep was my reverie, that I 
found myself near a spot I had often admired before I was 
aware of it. 

In this spot there stood one of those objects which in Devon- 
shire have an interest and beauty more peculiarly their own 
— a cottage of ancient date. It was of the Tudor age ; built 
of stone, with square-headed mullioned windows, and small 
diamond panes of glass. The roof was thatched, and the ivj 
that completely covered the gable end had encroached upon 
its precincts, and twined itself fantastically around an old 
dwarf chimney. A porch before the door had a stone seat on 
each hand; and the rose and the honeysuckle mantled its 
sides, and gave a decorated air to the entrance. A little 
garden, laid out in many beds, afforded the usual supply o1 
pot-herbs, knots of sweetwilliam, poppies, and other flowers ; 
whilst the sunflower and the hollyhock rose tall and stately 
in front of the dwelling. The elder tree, the cherry, and an 
apple or two, grew, the one close neighbouring the other, in 
the little garden at the side. 
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At no great distance from the cottage was seen a rocky- 
bank, in part overgrown with hushes and trees, down whose 
sides trickled a small stream of the purest water. This ran 
through a channel it had worn for itself among pebbles and 
stones, till it was lost to the eye, amidst brake and underwood, 
in its course towards the river. A beehive in a sunny corner 
beneath the rock, sent forth its busy population to collect the 
tribute from the flowers and wild plants that grew around. On 
every side were seen the noblest trees, making a screen of ver- 
dure so impenetrable that only through one opening might be 
viewed a prospect the most charming. It consisted of the 
rocky and picturesque heights on the opposite side the Tavy, 
which here formed the most beautiful bend, and was more 
deep and less strewn with fragments of rock than in any other 
part of the domain. 

I had often paused to admire this cottage, as I had passed 
it in company with Lady Howard or her friends. I knew 
also that an ancient domestic, who had been much about the 
person of her ladyship, here lived with her grand-daughter, 
that she was a woman of great age and many peculiarities, 
but, from some chance or other, I had never yet seen her. 

She had been described to me, by the house-steward, as a 
woman who, to use his own phrase, he did not know what to 
think about. In her youth she had been better bred and better 
taught than most of her degree, and had been so long in the 
family that she had lived with Lady Howard's mother. He 
did not think his lady much liked her; he believed, some 
years ago, she had cause to be displeased with her ; yet, on 
her leaving Walreddon House, she had given her the best 
cottage on the estate, and took care she should want for 
nothing. The old woman seemed to think herself above the 
other servants, and whenever she talked freely, it was with 
persons of condition alone, not with her equals. For the rest, 
many said she had strange powers at her command, and that 
she did not always use them harmlessly or for good ends. All 
feared her, and some averred that, if she had not been known 
for an ancient dependent of my Lady Howard, she would long 
ago have been had up at the quarter sessions and burnt for a 
witch. 

With this character of the ancient dependent I had long 
been acquainted, and felt a desire to see her. When, there- 
fore, on this day, I saw old Constance Behenna sitting at her 
door, knitting, in the declining rays of an evening sun, I was 
tempted to make some acquaintance with her. I determined 
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I would plead thirst as an excuse for intruding, and would ask 
for a cup of water. For this purpose I advanced; but she was 
so intent on her occupation, she did not immediately perceive 
me, and I paused a moment to observe her in silence, ere I 
raised the latch of her garden door. 

Old Constance seemed to be at least eighty, and notwith- 
standing she was still a hale person for her years, she was a 
good deal bent with age, — a circumstance, I believe, which, 
coupled with the singularity of her habits, had helped to 
procure for her the suspicion of witchcraft. In her youth she 
must have been tall, but her stoop had taken from her the air 
of personal importance which almost always attaches itself to 
a tall woman, and although she was not decrepit, yet she was 
infirm. 

Her countenance shewed nature had endowed her with a 
more than ordinary portion of sense, altogether it bore the 
impress of an uncommon character, but if for good or evil was 
a thing not so decidedly marked. You felt some doubt, as 
you looked upon her, whether the stern expression of a face 
remarkable for strong rather than pleasing features, proceeded 
from hardness of heart or firmness of mind. Certainly, when 
contemplated in the toute ensemble, as she sat under her own 
porch, a large black cat (which the vulgar held to be her 
familiar) by her side, with her bent back, her masculine air, 
and her knit brows (as she endeavoured to see to work by the 
declining light), she might have been mistaken for one of 
those wretched creatures of whom, alas! we have, at this time, 
but too many in the West.* 

This was with me an idle hour, but 1 will not say that I 
was in an idle mood, for I could not deem it such, when I 
felt a desire to know something more of the circumstances so 
afflicting to my benefactress, and whose grief I would gladly 
and gratefully alleviate, could I but learn how to do it, how 
best to cure the wound, without making it bleed afresh. 

As I saw old Constance thus sitting with no one near her, 
the thought crossed me that, from the circnmstance of her 
having served the family all her life long, she must know 
something more than I did of Lady Howards history and 
troubles, and that I would endeavour to gain from her what 
information I could on the subject. With this view I advanced; 
and, as I had heard Constance liked no society but that of her 
betters, and was proud of her early education, enabling her to 

• The reader must bear in mind, that the writer who speaks thus of 
witches lived in 1642. The belief in witchcraft was then universal. 
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converse with them in their own style and language, and not 
in mere Devonshire, I doubted not but that a little civility on 
my part would render the ancient domestic propitious, as, with 
the lower orders in general, and more especially with one of 
her pride, the condescensions of a superior are almost always 
valued. They come to them with a feeling of pleasure, like 
that experienced on receiving a gift, and not like that on 
taking the payment of a debt. 

The old woman received me with the most perfect respect, 
but there was not the slightest sign of bustle or flutter about 
her, clearly shewing 3he had been too much accustomed to 
talk with persons of station, to be at all discomposed by any 
novelty in the circumstance. The cup of water I had required, 
as an excuse for my visit, was readily handed to me, after 
being taken from the running stream by a pretty little girl of 
twelve years old, the grand-daughter, whom Constance had 
called to her side by the name of Amy. 

Amy curtsied as I returned the cup and slipped a small 
piece of coin into her hand for the trouble she had taken as 
cup-bearer. But, as I said something kind and pleasing to 
her, I noticed that, with the jealousy age will sometimes feel 
for youth (when it apprehends a child may engross the atten- 
tion of the stranger instead of itself), Constance bade Amy go 
her ways, and look to the bread she had set to rise on the 
hearth, and not to stay and idle near her at the door. Little 
Amy obeyed, and Constance and I were left tUe-h-tUe 
together. 

"You tell me," said I (after listening to the account she 
gave of her coming to live at the cottage), " the removal 
hither was your own choice; you preferred it to the mansion 
and household of Walreddon?" 

"Ay," replied Constance, "it was even so. What should 
an old woman do among the younger folk? Among blue- 
coated and rude serving-men, who care only for the young 
quean9, and let age sit unregarded in the chimney-nook. No, 
no, sir ; to live alone suits best with my time of life ; at least 
it suits best with me, who know too well the world to think it 
was made for anything else but sorrow; and that is best borne 
alone." 

" And vet you, Constance, as far as I can learn, have not 
fared so ill in the world that you should be thus ready to con- 
demn it; you have had your days prolonged to a good and 
healthy old age, under a family who have always cared for 
you, and none more so than your present mistress." 
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"Ay, well, it may be bo," she replied, in that tone and 
manner, which though it does not imply a positive contradic- 
tion to what you assert, yet shews a reluctance to assent to & 
" My Lady Howard has had her own share of this world's carei; 
but she ought not to grieve so much as I do, because she had 
many ways left to comfort her. I had but one, and that ww 
taken from me. I lost my son, a good and dutiful boy, a great 
comfort; but he is gone. Amy was his daughter; yet I do not 
sorrow for him now. J could find worse things to grieve for 
than his death. If I were once to let my heart go grie ~ 
and my eyes running, I should soon put out the little 
they have left in them with tears." 

" The death of a good son, Constance, is indeed an *ffli«4v» 
— I can feel for you." 

" You need not," she said. " I sorrow not for my poor so* 
now. No, frail as we are, with our hearts full of wickedness, 
it is not often that we complain long of those strokes that come 
directly from God. God's crosses are borne submissively, but 
not ho the injuries of man." 

" It is true, Constance," I said; "we are more apt to mur- 
mur against the injuries of fortune and the injustice of men, 
than to complain of the bereavements of God; quite forgetfid 
thut when lie subjects us to the power of a tyrant, to the hand 
of a mortal oppressor, such are as much the instruments of 
his Providence for chastisement, as the calamity which falls 
upon us when He snatches away the beloved of our heart bj 
death." 

A profound sigh, that seemed to come from the depth of the 
heart, expressed her assent to this remark ; and she added in 
a low deep tone, more as if thinking aloud than addressing 
herself to me — " Ay, he is a searching God, — and if there is 
sin, He will visit for it, He will search it out. He will turn 
the rods we made for others, as Moses turned the rods of the 
magicians into serpents, to lift up their heads against ourselves. 
Oh ! God has fearful ways of recompense." 

I was struck as much with the words she uttered as with 
this kind of half soliloquising manner of expressing her feel- 
ings; and I could not help thinking it betokened a mind in 
age, whose youthful sorrows were not unallied to sin ; the deep 
consciousness of which still disturbed her. But I would not 
notice it. J chose rather to recal her attention to another sub- 
ject, of far greater import to me. 

" You spoke just now of Lady Howard as of an afflicted 
person," I said. " Some circumstances of her life have indeed 
been bitter. I wonder not she is unhappy — I — " 
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" How know you my Lady Howard is unhappy ?" exclaimed 
Constance, in a sharp tone and with a quick glance, as if she 
were questioning me in order to detect how I came by my 
knowledge of her mistress's affairs. 

"I can see she is unhappy, Constance," I replied; "and 
when I recollect the uncertainty attending the fate of her lost 
child, I do not wonder at it. Yet she may have other causes 
of grief, of which neither you nor I know anything." 

"There are few things in which Lady Howard is concerned 
that are unknown to me," said Constance, with an air of pride, 
as if she felt all the importance attached to the character of 
one who possesses the confidence of a great person. " There 
are few things concerning Walreddon, or its mistress, unknown 
to old Constance Behenna ; but she will never speak of them 
to mortal creature. No, the grave shall have my lady's secrets 
when it has me, and that is no tell-tale, I will warrant." 

" I commend your fidelity, Constance," I said ; " and I 
desire to know nothing you would be reluctant to tell. But 
the story of the 'child is no secret. And when I look on the 
noble but dejected countenance of Lady Howard, and re- 
member her kindness to me, I often feel that I would willingly 
risk life itself, could I, by so doing, recover for her the child 
of her hopes, her lost heir." 

" For you who now stand in that heir's place, it is generous 
to say so," said Constance; "it will be a comfort to my lady's 
people to know that there is one to rule over them hereafter 
who will do as their old masters did by them in old times; 
for a good man always does justice. You will not be like one 
of those tyrants, who grievously afflicted their tenantry, when 
there was but conqueror and conquered to divide the land. 
1 read a world of books when I was young, and used to read 
my old mistress, Lady Howard's mother, to sleep in the long 
winter nights. But, mayhap, you may know all these matters 
as well as I do, and the story about Sir Richard de Mewey, 
with that of the old tower at Walreddon, called after his name, 
that is walled up now." 

"It is ruinous," I said, "and I have always understood 
abandoned on that account." 

" Man may be shut out," continued the old woman in an 
emphatic tone, " but what stones or mortar can keep out a 
spirit? — an airy and bodiless thing. You know the old tale. 
But did you never hear," she paused, and looked at me with 
a solemnity of voice and aspect that spoke a profound sense 
of awe, " did you never hear the curse that is, to this day, 
attached to that tower of blood?" 
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"Never!" I replied. 

" O blood! blood is a fearful thing!" continued old Con- 
stance; " it is said that the very stones will cry out and speak 
of it, if other witnesses be wanting. Though above two Hun- 
dred years have sped away since those fearful chances came 
to pass, yet the spirit of the murdered still haunts the accursed 
chamber, and the screams of the Lady de Mewejr may often 
be heard in the dead of the night, whilst in the window of the 
turret a light may be seen to glimmer far and wide, which 
was never kindled by mortal hand." 

"Such a tale, Constance," I said, "must be wholly false; 
a remnant of ancient credulity and superstition — you surely 
do not believe it?" 

"it matters not whether I believe it or no," she replied; 
" but the Lord have mercy on us, and keep us from evil 
spirits!" 

" Amen to that," I said, " with all my heart. I have never 
heard my Lady Howard express her belief in the supernatural 
appearances of which you have been speaking." 

"Very likely not," said Constance. "My lady may not 
consider herself obliged to tell you, who are a young man, 
and not of her blood or kindred, all the strange things con- 
nected with Walreddon. There may be many that you know 
not of." 

"Very probably," I replied, my mind at the moment revert- 
ing to the mysterious portrait. " I have no right to intrude 
on the confidence of Lady Howard, and no desire to do it" 

" Ay, keep to that, young gentleman," exclaimed old Con- 
stance hastily, " and you are safe — I ought to have said you 
are wise; for I can tell you, the great folk like not that other 
folk should see more than they may wish should be seen of 
them or their affairs." 

" I thank you for your caution, Constance," I said; "and 
before I leave you let me assure you, though I cannot pretend 
to do much, yet, if at any time you may need a friend, I shall 
be glad to serve you ; for I respect your understanding, your 
grey hairs, and your misfortunes, most sincerely." 

•• O indeed!" she said in a softened manner; "I have had 
a sore heart in my day. But you do not know my story, and 
wherefore should you be troubled? Of what concern can the 
cares of the old and the poor be to you?" 

" Of much, Constance, when they concern the tenants and 
followers of my Lady Howard, which, by her kindness, may 
one day be my own. ' 
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"That is true/' said Constance; "and you will have a 
tenantry devoted to your service, if you thus win their hearts, 
by having a feeling for their troubles. You will not then 
think my tale wearisome, nor hear it with a hard heart, if I 
tell it you." 

I assured her I would not, and she thus began : — 

" I was horn on this domain of Walreddon, and lived with 
my Lady Howard's mother, till I married Isaac Behenna, the 
Cornishman from the Lands End. He was an unkind hus- 
band, hut I loved him not the less for that, because I loved 
the man to whom I had borne two fair children, the eldest a 
son" — she paused, the tears were in her eyes, and her voice 
failed her, but she wiped away the watery drops, and thus 
continued : " I loved my son dearly ; but more now than when 
he was alive, because not till he was gone did I know how 
great a comfort he had been to me. But though I loved my 
son, it was my daughter that I took pride in, for both man 
and woman praised her, and called her the Rose of Whit- 
church; a rose indeed that soon withered, at least for me." 

" She died, then," I said, " and you lost both children?" 

" You shall hear," continued Constance. " My girl was 
young, and too fond of hearing herself called a rose, and 
making herself as fine as a May-queen. She formed idle 
acquaintances, and I could not hinder it, for she had long got 
above my management. About this time, when she was 
scarcely eighteen, I was required to do something for my 
present mistress, the Lady Howard — it matters not to say 
what it was — in which I needed the help of my daughter. 
The matter was one that required prudence, great trust, and 
despatch. I thought my daughter gave her assistance as 
readily as I did, and, born as I was on my lady's land, I 
would have served her with my life." 

" I have always heard Lady Howard commend you, Con- 
stance, for your fidelity in her service." 

" It has been well tried," answered the old domestic, with 
an air of self-confidence ; " and I prided myself on thinking 
that a daughter of mine would be as faithful to a great or a 
small trust, as her mother had been before her in the service 
of my Lady Howard. But my Joanna was led away from her 
home by evil company, and I knew not whither. Some 
troopers came recruiting into our little village, with colours 
flying, and drums beating, and fifes screaming; and their 
steel morions and bright breast-pieces glancing in the sun, 
and their prancing horses armed almost as much as them- 

f2 
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selves; all these helped to dazzle the eyes of a silly girl like 
my Joanna. I can scarcely tell you how it all happened, but 
she went away with one of the soldiers, and from that day to 
this I never heard of her more. It«was a cruel stroke on me. 
Mayhap I deserved a whip, but not from the hand of my own 
child, for I had most fondly loved her." 

" She may yet be living, and return to you," I said. "You 
may one day meet again. ' 

Old Constance shook her head, as she replied mournfully — 
" It would be too much for me to see her now; with what 
pain should we meet! with what a sense of time and change! 
She would see me in my decay, as we see the last withered 
leaves on the winter tree, ready to be swept off by the first 
rude wind that comes along. And I should see her no longer 
the Rose of Whitchurch, the prettiest girl in all these parts, 
but as one neither young nor old, with the blight on her face, 
which woman never fails to bear when the wiles of man have 
undone her. Oh ! with what a sinking of the heart should I 
see this, and recollect that what was within was even yet more 
changed than what was without — the mind more ruined than 
the body of my child!" 

" Yet, if she were living, it might work some good on her 
to see you, Constance. The admonishing eye of a mother, 
the very tones of her voice, a warning- voice to the cast-away, 
can never be heard in vain by a daughter with whom there 
remains but one spark of natural affection." 

" It may be so," said Constance, " but my daughter long ago 
took up with evil company, and that hardens the heart. For 
such she left the roof of her fond mother. Our children are 
often slow to learn good, but 1 never heard of one who left an 
old mother to break her heart for a thankless child, who was 
slow to learn evil. Bad company is as deadly as the plague." 

" It is," I said; " but to dwell on these thoughts must be 
painful to you in your lonely way of life. Would you not do 
better to return to your kind mistress, and end your days at 
Walreddon?" 

" No, no !" said Constance ; " my lady and I are best friends 
as we are. I am too aged now to change. Here I live, and 
here shall I die. It is the sapling that bears moving from its 

flace, but not the old tree; and after all, it is the parish that 
care for most, and here I live in it as much as if I were at 
Walreddon. And as for Amy, my lady will look to her when 
I am dead and gone. It is the church I care for, and naught 
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"But alas! that is no longer as our church, Constance," I 
said, " for the good old minister is turned out, even as they 
turned out the vicar of Tavistock, and one sent down by the 
Parliament officiates in his place." 

" It is not for that I care," replied Constance ; " one way of 
religion is to me the same as another. 1 was never much 
given to religion in my youth, or at any time; though I 
believe it is a good thing for those who can care for it." 

" Hence, Constance, arises your unalleviated sense of 
trouble. But you have sometimes read Scripture, 1 know, 
Constance; and you have heard of the eleventh hour. God 
will accept any who come to Him in sincerity, although they 
come late. But if you are so indifferent about sects and 
matters of religion, how is it that you care for the church, 
when vou do not for the minister?" 

" The church will always be the church to me, as long as 
one stone stands on another; let who will preach and pray 
in it." 

" How so, Constance?" 

" Because," she replied, her manner softening, and her eyes 
glistening, as she dwelt on each recollection of the past, — 
"because it was there I was carried to be baptized in my 
mother's arms; when the feeble old woman, Constance 
Behenna, who now sits before you, was, like any other babe, 
helpless. It was there that, when a girl, I saw both father 
and mother laid to rest, when no one was left to care for me, 
or to teach me what was good or evil; when I was left to run 
wild among the servitors, and was taught to think by my 
betters, that the whole of my duty consisted in faithful ser- 
vice to them, and in doing their bidding, be it what it 
would." 

" You were not, then, early taught, Constance, that your 
first duty was to God?" 

She did not answer, but followed up her train of feeling 
about the church. " It was there too,' she continued, " that 
I was married to old Isaac Behenna, the Cornishman, who 
gave me no cause to forget that I had there tied myself to him 
in a way that obliged me to obey a hard master in a husband. 
There I saw his head, too, brought under the green turf; and 
thought, as I sorrowed for him — for I missed even his ill- 
humours, when I could have no more of them — how soon a 
man, who plays the tyrant upon earth, is brought down to it, 
and trampled under it. In that church also, my children 
were both christened. But Joanna was seldom indeed there 
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to pray, and never there to be married, and will never 
fina a grave. There, too, did I see my eood son laid i 
in peace, and there, when I am gone, do I hope to 1; 
bones by his. This makes the parish of Whitchurch » 
to me, for I have a feeling for its church and churchyar 
It grieved me to observe that in all this old Const 
feelings did not extend beyond things temporal; and th 
very affections, strong as they were, appeared to cc 
themselves more with earthly recollections than sp 
hopes. I tried to turn her thoughts to them, but she 
me with an air of cold indifference ; and soon after, the 
ing drawing to a close, I took my leave and she retire< 
her cottage. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Thereat he smitten was with great affright, 

And trembling terror did his heart appall, 

Ne wist he what to thinke of that same sight 

Ne what to say, ne what to do at all. 

He doubted least it were some magicall 

Illusion that did beguile his sense, 

Or wand'ring ghost that wanted funerall, 

Or aery spirite, under false pretence, 

Or hellish feend raised up through develish science. 

Spenser's Faery Queene. 



I had tarried so long in my discourse with old Constance, that 
I had cause to apprehend the evening would close in before I 
could return home. At this early period of my residence at 
Walreddon, I was not thoroughly acquainted with the paths 
in the woods, so that by striking into a wrong one, I wandered 
far away from the house; and at length found myself, not 
without a feeling of surprise, near a rock which stood on an 
elevated part of the estate. 

The rock in question was lofty, broken, and solitary ; some 
old oaks and elms grew hard by. Jn the daytime, from the 
summit of this picturesque height a most extensive view might 
be obtained; but now, by the imperfect twilight, nothing 
could be seen but the gloom of the coming night, a thick mist 
in the distance, and the deep and cavern-like shadows which 
presented themselves in the hollows of the rock. 

I paused a moment, not instantly recollecting the way I 
ought to take from this spot; and the thought crossed my 
mind that I wished I could tell, by any indication, in what 
precise point of the distance lay Walreddon House. I looked 
up; and (like the armed head in Macbeth, when the witch 
assures the tyrant of Scotland that her familiar knows his 
thought, and will make answer to it), as if some spirit of the 
place could read my wish, and on the instant sought to satisfy 
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it, I beheld, yet not without a shudder, from the very surprise 
of the circumstance, a light, star-like and glimmering, shed- 
ding far and wide its beams, from the narrow window of the 
deserted and ruinous Tower of De Mewey. There could be 
no mistake, for there was no other building so lofty as that 
tower in all the country round. 

Although my incredulity on such matters was a subject of 
surprise, even with many of the pious and the learned among 
the clergy, yet I neither did, nor could believe in the wild tales 
of superstition connected with that tower. Yet what was I 
to think'? I knew the building had for years been abandoned 
to ruin and neglect. It was never entered; I had been told 
the entrance was walled up. And yet, on this night, I beheld 
a light burning in the window of the very chamber which had 
so often been pointed out to me as the haunted one; a light 
both bright and clear — the very circumstance to which tradi- 
tion had assigned a supernatural cause ! I was so astonished, 
so utterly unable to account for this thing, that I stood fixed, 
with my arms folded across my breast, riveted to the spot 
whence the phenomenon (for such, in despite of myself, it 
appeared to be) had first met my view. Whilst, as Macbeth 
says, I was yet " wrapt in the wonder of it," I heard a rust- 
ling near me, and saw, not without a renewed feeling of sur- 
prise, a figure muffled in a cloak, with a hat slouched over his 
brows, emerge from under one of those dark hollows in the 
rock, which at this hour, when the last shades of twilight were 
falling into the deeper shadows of night, might seem to be 
caves capable of containing a band of robbers of the most 
dangerous kind. I could by no means conjecture who or 
what was the man that now stood before me, — if ruffian, 
soldier, or night-walker: the country had of late abounded 
with them all. I was not unarmed, and on the approach of 
so suspicious a person, I could not but put my hand on my 
sword. 

He probably saw this, as he exclaimed in haste — " There is 
nothing to fear; a word with you, sir, and I am gone." 

" This is a strange time and place," I replied, " to seek a 
conference with me. If you have anything to say to me, I am 
to be found at Walreddon. Come there to-morrow morning; 
let me know who you are, and what is your purpose, and I 
shall be willing to see you; come to-morrow morning." 

" To-morrow morning!" he exclaimed, — " you do not know 
what you ask, or of whom you ask it. But no matter; I must 
speak now. You are the man, the gentleman who was with 
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the young lady in the pew when all who were then in the 
church but yourselves, looked at the gipsy-woman who came 
with her child to be christened, with as much horror as if, 
instead of an infant, she had brought a mad-dog in among 
them. You are Mr. Courtenay?" 

" I am so," I replied. " What is your business with me?" 

" Only this," said the stranger, " I would ask, would you do 
a good deed that might save the life of a fellow-creature, and 
yet do no ill to yourself?" 

"Surely," I replied; " there can be no doubt of it. Any 
one, I hope, would do a good deed on terms so easy as these. 
What would you require of me ?" 

" To go to-morrow morning to the Guildhall, or to whatever 
place in which justice is sued for in yonder town, to see fair 
play done to a poor creature to whom you and the lady who 
was with you shewed some pity in the church." 

" I do not know what you mean," I said. " I did nothing. 
Speak more plainly. If you would have my services, you must 
be explicit." 

"I will," said the speaker. "The gipsy girl you saw in 
company with the woman who carried the infant, will to-mor- 
row morning be brought before the magistrates on a serious 
charge — that of an attempt at murder." 

I started — " At murder! That young creature who had so 
fine, and so open a countenance, she charged with murder ! — 
it is impossible!" 

" Jt is true," said the unknown; "and equally true she is 
not guilty of the crime ; for the wounded man is not dead." 

"Then let her prove her innocence." 

" Oh! that will be of no use. The man she is charged with 
having attempted to murder, is the very man who is most her 
enemy; he will appear against her. She has neither means 
nor friends, and as a gipsy she comes under a hard statute ; 
yet you may befriend her." 

" I cannot," I said; "I am not in the commission." 

" No matter for that," replied the man ; "you are a gentle- 
man, and a kind one, — few are so to those they deem the 
vagabonds of the earth. And moreover, you are Colonel 
Courtenay's son ; and if you go to see fair play done to this 
poor creature, and speak but a word in her behalf, it will 
nave weight I beseech you go." 

" Before whom will the examination take place — can you 
tell?" I said. 

" Before Mr. Adam Gandy," he replied. 
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"The best of all our magistrates," I observed, "a most 
worthy gentleman." 

" But a most prejudiced one," he answered. 

" Will you do what I ask?" 

" It is a strange request to be made to me by an absolute 
stranger," I said. "You are, I conclude, one of these gipsies, 
and fear therefore the statute, and dare not shew yourself in 
the broad eye of day." 

"You are mistaken there," he replied; " I am as well born, 
perhaps, as you, and may hold as honourable a rank in society 
as yourself." 

" Indeed !" I exclaimed. " Who are you, then? You have 
given me a right to question you." 

"No matter who I am," he answered. "These are times 
when circumstances may exist which render it absolutely 
necessary for a man's safety, that he should be private for a 
while. I dare not appear openly, or I would not now appeal 
to you to do that which I would otherwise gladly do mysefal" 

" This is most strange," I said. " How can it be that you, 
who hint you are a gentleman by birth and station, should feel 
so strong an interest for a gipsy wench ; and one charged with 
such a crime?" 

" My motives for interference concern not you," he replied. 
" More may depend on the fate of that gipsy girl than the 
world may yet dream of." He stopped short, and added— 
" But no more of that. You will be present to-morrow at her 
examination; and if her need should require it, you will be the 
helper of the helpless. May God be with you, and bless the 
act." 

"I will be present," I said; "but I will make no other 
promise." 

" It is enough," he replied; " her ease will enforce the rest 
Farewell. I must no longer tarry; but as some return for the 
good deed you are willing to do, I will give you a caution : — 
do not pry too closely into the privacy of Lady Howard; it 
may cost you dear if you do." So saying, without staying to 
hear my reply, he struck down a path that led into the woods, 
and was soon lost to sight. 

I was greatly surprised, and more than all by his conclud- 
ing admonition, which seemed to infer a knowledge of the 
fact, that I had intruded on the privacy of ray benefactress at 
a most distressing time. As I bent my steps homeward, I 
could not -help pondering on the strange chances which had 
made this day one of so much mystery to me. Could it be 
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asked myself, as our most celebrated astrologers so 
ntly affirmed, that on certain days certain influences 
? — as, for instance, one day a man receives abundance 
xs; another, of gifts; another, of crosses or vexatious 
stances ; and was I then to mark this day in my calen- 
the day of many mysteries, — and if so, was I to mark 
a white stone or a black? 

adered on all these matters so intently, that I did not 
^alreddon till a late hour. The outer gates (those of 
art, whose high wall surrounded the house and its im- 
e precincts) were fastened. Peter Lockman, the old 
reconnoitred through a small grating in the door before 
Id unlock or unbar to admit me. He expressed his 
3 at my late return; and, on my questioning him 
, I found no one had passed either within or without 
es (the only entrance to the court) since I had myself 
i premises. He assured me he had not once parted 
is keys at his girdle, and that he had not stirred from 
ifortable nook in the chimney corner all that evening, 
now did so to open to me. In an indirect way, I 
ned others of the household, hut could gain no inform- 
no one mentioned having noticed the light in the De 
' Tower. I knew it would he displeasing to Lady 
d if I did so; as she was desirous to banish all super- 
fears and feelings concerning her old mansion from 
ads of her domestics. And although Lady Howard (it 
lispered by some who were her enemies) had dabbled 
han a Christian woman .ought to do, in the occult 
is ; yet I knew her temper of mind too well to venture 
oiunicate to her that I had myself seen on that memo- 
vening the mysterious, light; and moreover, as I was 
id by an intense feeling of interest, as well as of curio- 
nich I could neither wholly account for nor overcome, 
jrmine to watch her movements, I did not think it 
t to let her know at present that I looked on any par- 
part of her house with a degree of surprise and curiosity 
most amounted to suspicion. I believe, likewise, a very 
pinion of my right to her confidence (in these my days 
th and vanity) made me feel some offence on having 
d so much of what was close and mysterious in her 
lp towards myself. This made me close also ; and I 
lat night silently and moodily to bed without asking to 

;he next morning I received early my commission, as 
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Captain of Foot, in the Cornish regiment, which Sir Ralph 
Hopton had been raising at his own expense, now that tne 
war was said to be coming in fast strides towards the West 
Lady Howard had wished me to hold such a commission; and 
I was the more desirous to obtain it, because it would give mt 
both men and means to defend her ladyship and her mansion 
with vigour, in case Walreddon should be beleaguered by the 
Roundheads, now in arms. With the commission came a 
letter from Sir Ralph Hopton, requesting me on that morning 
to wait on Mr. Adam Gandy (the well-known minister, magis- 
trate, and royalist), as some men would be at his house who 
had offered themselves as recruits for his regiment. I was • 
further requested to select from these such as appeared to me 
to be the most eligible for his majesty's service. 

Here then was a sufficient cause for my going to Mr. 
Gandy's on that morning. I determined to state no other to 
Lady Howard; and after a short interview with her, in which 
nothing remarkable occurred, I took my leave, assured, from 
her easy and unembarrassed manner, that she had not die 
most distant suspicion that I had been a witness of her secret 
emotion on the previous day. 

I must here pause to say a few words concerning Mr. Adam 
Gandy, who, as well as his far-famed brother James, the 
heroic Mayor of Exeter, bore so distinguished a part in the 
king's affairs in the West. My own memoirs would be in- 
complete, wanting his portraiture. Mr. Adam Gandy was a 
clergyman, who, on the first party heats, had been ejected 
from a small living he held in the neighbourhood ; and the 
parliamentary committee had placed in his stead (as they 
often did) a German pressed into their service from Geneva. 
Although the foreigner came red hot with the fiery doctrines 
of his school, he was by no means likely to do the work of his 
masters well in the West, as his English was so imperfect, 
that scarcely one of the Doors who stared at the blue cloak 
and full-red nose and cheeks of Mr. Jollinger, could under- 
stand him. He was, however, when out of the fires of his 
Calvinism, a good-natured man, and so far social, that with a 
right good will would he smoke and quaff a cup of sack with 
the very man who had been ejected to admit him; and would 
even lend him his pulpit for the nonce. 

Mr. Adam Gandy was a very good scholar, and what was 
far better, a very good man, and so bold a royalist, that he set 
the parliamentary committee at open defiance ; daring them 
to touch, or to disturb his commission as a justice of the 
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peace, with the active duties of which he consoled himself 
(and he loved them all) for the loss of his clerical functions. 
Although, as 1 have above intimated, he would now and then 
take a spell in the latter, whenever any one (even among the 
parliamentary ministers) wanted a helping hand, yet, on all 
such occasions he had the boldness to use the temporary pri- 
vilege of performing his duties, hy giving the congregation a 
stirring discourse in behalf of the king. Indeed this boldness of 
character in Mr. Gandy was very apt to enforce respect; so 
that the committees (which were then hut creeping on in the 
West, where they were very unpopular) frequently winked at 
the good, man's audacity in the royal cause, not yet thinking 
it wise imperatively to suppress it. 

At one period Mr. Gandy had been master of the grammar 
ichool at Tavistock, but of late the king's affairs had com- 
pelled him to give a longer holiday than was very profitable 
to the boys, whom he now encouraged in learning the manual 
exercise, quite as much as he had formerly done in learning 
their primers. He was also much attached to field-sports, 
frequently brought home the brush from a fox chase ; and 
was looked upon as a kind-hearted neighbourly man the 
country round; very convivial over a flagon of Rhenish, or a 
Jowl of sack ; and smoked from morning till night, in defiance 
)f King James's Counterblast. The good things of the table, 
nore in a plentiful than a delicate fashion, always abounded 
n his hospitable mansion. And though, like a true native of 
lie West, he singularly favoured the eating of pies, and was 
laid to keep one made of apples always at his bed's head, it 
*as not till the parliamentary committees, to reform abuses in 
religion, had utterly condemned the minced meats and plum- 
niddings of " Old Christmas" as profane, idolatrous, and pre- 
atical, creature comforts, of set days and holidays, that our 
worthy minister ordered such a stock of these good things to 
ye made, as might be sufficient to regale, at his own cost, all 
he loyal little boys and girls within the parish, at the accus- 
omed season for thankfulness and harmless mirth. 

Many and multifarious as were the avocations of this reve- 
rend divine, and most worthy justice, as if they were not 
enough, he added to them a fondness for military matters. 
3ut although he recollected that Joshua was a man of war, 
ind Moses, though a law-giver and priest, had killed a man 
n Egypt, he could not very well, being in holy orders, resolve 
»n taking up the sword himself, much as he longed to do it, 
n his majesty's service. Being, however, determined to have 
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something to do with the war, now fast ripening in the We* 
after a little manoeuvring, he contrived to get himself appoint* 
chaplain to Sir Ralph Hopton's regiment, which was, in awa 
becoming military ; and gave him fine opportunities for druu 
head sermons, texts from the Maccabees, or shewing ho 
King David, like King Charles, had to contend with rebc 
among his own favoured people. As a magistrate also, 1 
could do much for the good cause, even whilst on a marc 
by looking after commissions of array, granting passes, swea 
ing recruits, etc. ; and when he had not time enough for a 
these matters, he would get his wife, Sally, to help him. 

Indeed, Sally was to him most truly a helpmate, the vei 
joy of his eyes, and delight of his heart. He had fallen i 
love with her at first sight, being struck with the turn of hi 
ancle, and the niceness of her hose, as she stepped across 
kennel. From that moment he set his heart on making h< 
his wife, and finally succeeded in gaining the object of th 
romantic passion. Sally was quite as loyal as her husbani 
but a little more prudent in the management of that virtu* 
as she held it to be no bad piece of policy to serve the kingi 
the main, but not at all necessary to offend the parliamei 
either, assuring her spouse, that even an honest man, 18 
himself, might be obliged sometimes to hold the candle to tl 
devil — a proverb not to this day altogether obsolete, either i 
preaching or in practice. 

Fond as our worthy justice was of all his numerous avoci 
tions, nothing perhaps ever interested him so much as havit 
to wade through the lengthy mysteries of an act of parli 
ment; on the definition and expounding of which he he 
frequent consultations with Mr. James Jefferies, his clerk, 
man of the law, who at this period was* endeavouring to su 
tain the very difficult part of keeping well with all partic 
His reasons for this were alike sound and various ; for if the 
were fines and sequestrations to enforce on the side of tl 
parliament, there were allegations and defences to set forth ( 
that of the royalists, which were equally fruitful in bringir 
grist to the legal mill; and Mr. James Jefferies was so a 
and ready in dividing the grain from the chaff, and so skilf 
in sifting the meal from the bran in every case, till every ato 
of the former was so thoroughly worked through the sieve 
the law, that very generally nothing remained but the bra 
for the satisfaction of his client. Such a mill Mr. Jam 
Jefferies was very apt to work, both with wind-sails and wate 
wheels, for his own especial profit ; and he now held, amoi 
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other lucrative posts, the office of clerk to worthy Mr. Adam 
Gandy. 

From morning till night our worthy justice was always in a 
bustle, as he frequently had to bury, marry, and christen (for 
he still did all these things to help his brother clergy), and to 
hear a cause, as it were all in a breath. So that acts of par- 
liament, hooks of prayer, sermons, muster-rolls, and an old 
Bible for swearing witnesses, were generally seen lying toge- 
ther in confusion on the table of his common hall. 1 often 
thought, as I looked upon the disordered heap, it was but a 
sad emblematic representation of the medley and confusion of 
our affairs, religious, civil, and military, throughout the whole 
kingdom at this time, all jostling one another in the utmost 
disorder. 

1 had almost forgotten, that in describing celebrated men, 
or those who deserve to be such, it is usual to say something 
about their persons. I must not then omit a portrait of Mr. 
Gandy ; though my likeness will be but a daub at the best. 
He was about the middle height, thick set, and stout ; of a 
sanguine complexion, and had more the look of an honest 
than a bright man, for his eye was dull, and his features of a 
heavy cast. But, although ungainly in his aspect, and neither 
refined nor polished in his manners, there was a rough good- 
humour about him that made you feel heartily welcome to his 
house, or his services in any way; and what he wanted in 
elegance, he made up for in kindness, would you take him in 
his own way, without ceremony. 

Though I cannot say he exactly welcomed his friends with 
open arras, yet he certainly did with open doors ; for, as he 
averred, justice should be closed against no man, it was his 
rule, the first thing in the morning, to throw open his house 
doors, and so they remained all the long day. 

I was one of tne first who entered those open doors in the 
forenoon of that day appointed for the hearing of the gipsy's 
case. Though it was early, I found Mr. Gandy had dined, 
and in company with Mrs. Gandy and Mr. James Jefferies, 
was now sitting over a table on which stood a tankard of toast 
and ale, a pottle of sack, with pipes and tobacco, and ail the 
minor accompaniments of good cheer. The town constable, 
J and the fanatical clerk (who had lately been pushed into the 
place of the worthy old parish one), and another man, were in 
attendance. 

The worthy justice having much to do on his hands, did not 
seem very well to know what to do first; and I soon found 
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that his conversation partook of the confusion of his thoughts. 
Nothing seemed to clear the way before his ideas so well as 
a whiff of his long pipe ; which, however, he laid down re- 
peatedly when he spoke on points of moment. He made me 
heartily welcome, and lamented I had come too late to par- 
take of a fine roast sucking pig, on which he had just regaled 
at dinner, but offered to have up the remains of it in a jiffy, 
would 1 but take a snack. I assured him I had already taken 
sufficient refreshment, but, as he pressed it on me, I could not 
refuse a cup of sack, which he handed over, bidding me, as it 
was table law with him, to name his Majesty's health, and 
success to him, before a drop of the liquor found its way 
down my throat. And then, not wishing to appear as if I 
came about the gipsy business, I spoke of the recruits. 

"I recollect," he said, "you are directed by Sir Ralph 
Hopton to examine his recruits. You have a commission 
under him. You are a captain now — a good addition, and 
an honourable. Captain Courtenay, I drink tovour health. 
Lawyer Jefferies, fill your cup to the same. We will drink 
my Lady Howard's presently. She is not forgotten ; but his 
Majesty's service, and therefore his Majesty's officers in that 
service, must take precedence. So, captain, here's to you." 

I expressed my surprise that be should so soon be acquainted 
with my having obtained my commission. 

" Oh ! be not surprised that anything is known to me, young 
gentleman," he said. "I have eyes and ears everywhere for 
his Majesty's service. And Jefferies there is one of my news 
gatherers. And Sally gives me all the talk of the town — not 
that Sally's a gossip; much too sensible a woman for that; 
but she can't stop her ears, — she can't help hearing a good 
deal ; — and half the parish come to this house. Well, master. 
constable (addressing that official, who had drawn near the 
table), what may you want, that you are in such a hurry?" 

"To know when your worship would please to have brought 
before you the prisoner — the gipsy girl, locked up in the 
clink ?" 

"By and by," replied Mr. Gandy. "Don't you see how 
busy 1 am now ?" (the good man was filling another pipe). 
" The gipsy-girl — ay, I remember — Smale, or Snail, or some 
such name — eh, Jefferies !" 

" Cinderella Small, may it please your worship, is the girl's 
name," said the Clerk. 

" I suppose, Jefferies, it is her name, whether it please me 
or not ; but it is as queer a name as ever I heard for a recog- 
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nuance. It is like the name in the old ballad book — it must 
bean assumed one." 

" I thought so," said Jefferies ; "but the girl herself avers 
and declares she knows of no other name that belongs to her; 
that she has no alias." 

" Very strange," said the Justice. " But we must look into 
the gipsy statute before we have up the girl." And then 
turning towards the fanatical clerk, who advanced with his 
hat on his head, he demanded, with an angry brow, what 
might be his business ; and if he could not tell it with his 
bonnet in his hand as well as over his thick skull, in the pre- 
sence of a regularly ordained minister and a justice of the 
peace. 

" I keep on my bonnet, your worship," said Timothy Dole- 
man, with a most puritanical twist of his cream-coloured 
visage, " out of no disrespect to you, but to shew I have not 
the fear of man before my eyes." 

" No, nor the fear of the devil either, I believe, who hun- 
gers and thirsts for your soul," said Mr. Gandy ; " for were it 
otherwise, you would not go about, as I am informed you did 
on Sunday last, preaching treason to a town mob, mounted on 
a tub end in the market-place, and likening our worthy King 
Charles to Saul in Israel." 

" I did but follow as the Spirit led," replied Doleman, with 
perfect unconcern. 

" I would it had led you to my horsepond then," said Mr. 
Gandy ; "we would have found grooms enough to duck you, 
for doing an ill work on a good day. But that's not to the 
purpose. What do you want with me ?" 

"Worthy, Godfearing Mr. Lakeman is very sick in bed, 
and there is no minister at hand but prelatists like yourself. 
But necessity hath no law. There is a child to be christened, 
and a corpse to be put into the ground ; and the friends of 
both parties (the new Directory not being yet issued by the 
Parliament) insist on the old Popish rites, and " 

" Cut thy tale short, man," said Mr. Gandy ; " I am wanted 
to officiate both for baptism and burial." 

"Even so, your worship ; and alack! that it should be so !" 
groaned out Timothy. 

"Say, your reverence, man ; your reverence," said Jefferies, 
"his worship is only his worship in justice matters." 

Mr. Gandy took a long whiff; but he would not condescend 
to be angry; he only, therefore, said, " I cannot come to-day, 
for business is pressing me on all sides; but never mind that, 
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the corpse can wait, I will warrant it will not run away from 
the burial ; and the child will not be made a Turk before I 
make it a Christian to-morrow morning. So go your ways; 
and mind, henceforth /when you come into my presence, let it 
be with your bonnet in your hand ; trust me, there is no want 
of godliness in decent manners. But go thy ways, for ai 
prating, pragmatical a fanatic as any who have troubled the 
common people in these parts." 

Doleman made his exit with a conceited unperturbed air, 
muttering as he did so something about lifting up his testi- 
mony among idolatrous prelatists, etc. 

The worthy justice then turned to me. " Captain Courte- 
nay," he saia, " now for your matters — you are come about 
the recruits. But first you must fill another cup of sack— it g 
is Sherrie's sack, spiced by Sally's own hand, — Not taste 
another cup ! Nay, but you shall. To my Lady Howard's 
good health — you must do me reason." 

" I may stand a chance to upset my own, if I do it in your 
way." 

" Not a whit, not a whit, man. The liquor is good, and 
not heady. A child might quaff it unharmed. Sally shall do 
us reason to prove it. Mr. Jefferies, be so good as to fill my 
wife's cup— the flagon is with you. Here is to my Lady 
Howard's good health, and may she yet live to recover her 
lost heir! No offence meant to you, Captain Courtenay, 
though you do stand, and worthily chosen, in the child's 
place." 

" That is a pledge which compels me to take another cup, 
Mr. Gandy. I would gladly see my noble friend and bene- 
factress recover her lost child." 

" Spoken like an honest man," said the Justice. " I like 
that in you, Mr. Courtenay." 

" I never hear of gipsies," said Mrs. Gandy, "but I always 
fancy one of them may be my Lady Howard's stolen child. 

" And so do I," said Mr. Clerk Jefferies. " I always bear 
the subject in mind; though recovery and proof of identity, 
such as the law would demand, at this distance of time, would 
be difficult. Yet I have the subject ever in my eye." 

" Ay, that is because the large reward offered some years 
ago for the child's recovery dazzles it : for it has never been 
recalled. And you, Jefferies, would not be loth to win it," 
said the Justice. 

" Not without due course of law, " said Mr. Jefferies. " And 
it would be doing a good act also, as Captain Courtenay makes 
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10 objection, to recover the lost infant. And that reminds me 
bout the gipsy girl your worship has to examine." 

" I wonder now/ said Mrs. Gandy, " as she is a young 
roman grown, and must once have been a little child, and has 
d strange a name, whether she may not be a stolen heir." 

" Pooh, pooh! away with such fancies," said her husband. 

Do not you go to put such matters in their heads, or you 
ill have half the vagabonds in the country tricking up tales, 
ad producing bastards for my Lady Howard; the brat of 
rexy Buona Roba will become a lost heir." 

" It is very true," said Lawyer Jefferies; " my father was in 
refit practice in these parts, when not only Lady Howard lost 
er child, but Sir Hugh Pollard of Pollard, and Sir James 
liddleton of Middleton, had afflictions of the aforesaid kind 
id degree, each having a daughter stolen in infancy, sup- 
wed by gipsies. 1 have heard my father depose, that not 
8s than twenty children were attempted to be passed off as 
le stolen one, to each distressed parent, by vagabonds who 
3>ped to get the reward. My father had the sifting of the 
ndence of identity both for my Lady Howard and Sir Hugh 
ollard, but found it all to be false." 

"The poor things were most likely stolen, and sold in the 
Test Indies, or to the Algerines," said Mrs. Gandy. " It is 
* be hoped they are all dead long ago, and out of their 
isery." 

"It is so to be hoped," said the Justice. " And now 
iptain Courtenay for the recruits." 

" But before they come up, I should like to hear your 
rinion concerning a clause in this act about gipsies. Hand 
e over the Statute-book, Jefferies. My clerk, I think, 
iderstands it wrong. It seems to me to be not so much a 
rintof law, as of common sense." 

" Pardon me, worthy dir," said Jefferies, " the very reason 
by your interpretation cannot be law — law is seldom mis- 
ken for common sense." 

" Very likely, Jefferies," responded Mr. Gandy. " Captain 
>urtenay and I will go over the statute together. But you 
y the recruits wait — never mind that ; they are only a few 
imp kins. Sally can examine them — Sally, my dear, there is 
e muster-roll; take that in your hand, and prick down the 
imes of the men, if they suit." 

Here I ventured to object to such a mode of examination ; 
cause, although I did not doubt the good will of Mrs. Gandy 

select the most able-bodied men for the service of King 

g2 
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Charles, yet, as I should have to make my report to Sir Ralph 
Hopton, I deemed it better to examine them myself. 

Mr. Gandy heard me good-humouredly on the subject, and 
said at once, " True, very true ! have up the men, Sally, and 
let Captain Courtenay examine them himself." 

Accordingly, up came, shuffling and shouldering each other, 
some half-dozen of fellows, as rough as colts and as rude 
as bears, countrymen indeed. These were followed by a few 
others, less boorish and less robust; who, it appeared, were 
craftsmen of the town. Mr. Gandy seemed not to be satisfied 
with my method of examination ; and much in the same fashion 
as Justice Shallow called over the recruits, did he now make 
these men pass in review before him. 

There were none absolutely so thin as Shallow, or so ragged 
as Wart ; yet there were plenty who, in respect to size and 
strength, might have matched with Bulcalf among those who 
came from the plough-tail. 

" Your name and. parish, friend?" he said, addressing a man 
of a quiet, and somewhat formal aspect. 

" Faithful Palmer, of Peter Tavy." 

" Good," said Mr. Gandy, " very good. Faithful is what 
we want for his Majesty's service. Sally, my dear, prick 
down Faithful Palmer, in the hundred of Tavistock, to carry 
a musket in Sir Ralph Hopton *s regiment of footmen. Who 
next?" 

" Martin Smith," said a little meagre-looking man, who 
stepped forward. 

" Who are you?" 

" A cobbler by trade, an' please your worship. I live hard 
by, in Love Lane, in the town here." 

" Martin Smith, and a cobbler," said Mr. Gandy. "Mend- 
ing is the fashion of the world now-a-days, for every rogue 
who quarrels with the times swears he does it to mend them. 
You shall be pricked down to mend your own fortunes by 
carrying a musket for King Charles. You can manage a 
musket with match and bandaleer?" 

" Not I, truly," said Martin Smith. 

"You must to the exercise, then, friend," replied Mr. 
Gandy. "Sally, my dear, prick down Martin Smith, the 
cobbler, as a fellow well trained for foot service ; and so one of 
Sir Ralph Hopton 's footmen shall he be, for he leaves his awl, 
indeed, for the king." 

A most lean "unwashed artificer" next approached; he 
looked, truly, as if in an ill case. 
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"Your name and vocation?" inquired Mr. Gandy. 

" Bob Misery, may it please your worship," answered the 
fellow : " a maker of serges am I, but lacking work, as the 
trade hath gone dead since the civil wars began ; and as the 
wan have starved me whilst they were yet afar off, I have a 
mind to try if they will feed me now that they are come to our 
very doors, and so I be here to offer for the king's service." 

" A most valiant resolution, Bob," said Mr. Gandy, " and 
a wise one. Misery, you say, is your name ; your looks vouch 
for the truth of it. You shall try what the wars can do for 

r; and if you do not thrive by them, you have a chance to 
killed in them, and that is a thing which puts an end to 
all of your name ever yet born. Bob Misery goes in the 
hundred of Tavistock, a footman, Sally, in the troop. Who 
is that tall fellow who comes next? I will warrant he stands 
more than six feet without his shoes." 

" Joshua Sergeant," answered the Goliath in height and 
limb who now came forward. 

" Brave names for a brave service," said Mr. Gandy. " I 
trust you will fight like a Joshua in a good cause. We want 
a sergeant for the troop, and you shall not run counter to 
nature, but rather follow the destiny for which she seems to 
have marked you out, causing you to be born a sergeant; 
such, therefore, shall you be. A pike sixteen feet long, head 
and foot included, with a back, head, and breast-piece, will 
become a man of your inches well. Prick down Joshua 
Sergeant among the pikes of Sir Ralph Hopton, Sally. Who 
next?" 

" William Ash," answered a small voice. 

"William Ash!" exclaimed Mrs. Gandy; " alack-a-day ! 
that it should be so. Why, Master Ash, you made my last 
new gown, my grey kersey with the pink pearlings, and you 
eo to the wars! It is out of all reason; you, a woman's 
fashioner, to leave your useful craft and a wife and four small 
children! I can't bear to see it; my heart is not made of 
stone;" she wiped her eyes as she deplored the loss of her 
town tailor. 

"Nonsense, Sally," said the Justice; " don't put the fellow 
from his purpose in a good work. We want troops, Sally, 
troops, and we must have them. Your whimpering won't 
find his Majesty in men to beat the Roundheads. You go 
with a good heart, fellow, to serve the king? I know you do." 

" I g° principally to spite my wife," said William Ash, 
" for she's always rating me, and saying I shan't go." 
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" You do well, then, to run away from an ill-thing," said 
Mr. Gandy; " and what is worse than a shrew's tongue? 1 
see, friend, you have so long served women in your trade, 
that you have caught from them one of their humours, the 
spirit of contradiction. But never mind that, it shall serve 
you well ; and as you are an Ash, you shall hear a pike also. 
Prick down William Ash as a pikeman. And now I think 
we have, with those dozen of fellows previously examined hy 
you, Captain Courtenay, a goodly hody of recruits chosen for 
this fair morning's work. Sally, my spouse, give each of the 
lads a cup of ale to drink his majesty s health, and then dis- 
miss them. Their names are all down on the muster-roll, 
and Sergeant Ramshottom will look to their exercise, and that 
they have coats and arms given them for the service." 

Sally obeyed; and the worthy justice proposed we should 
have another cup of sack to refresh us after this last labour, 
and then that we should turn to the gipsy girl's affair, par- 
ticularly requesting me to stay and hear the examination. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Yet shew some pity. 
Aneelo. I shew it most of all, when I shew justice ; 
For then I pity those 1 do not know, 
"Which a dismiss'd offence would after gall ; 
And do him right, that, answering one foul wrong, 
Lives not to act another. 

Good masters, harm me not : 

I have stolen nought, nor would not, tho' 

I had found 

Gold strewed on the floor. 

Sir, I desire you, do me right and justice, 

And. to bestow your pity on me : 

1 am a most poor woman and a stranger, 

having here 
No judge indifferent. 

SHAKSPERE. 

The young creature brought before Mr. Gandy was the same 
I had observed in the church with the gipsy woman at the 
christening. But now that she came before the magistrate 
under circumstances of so peculiar and painful a nature, she 
seemed to have undergone the most striking change in coun- 
tenance and demeanour. She looked more thoughtful, more 
commanding, more resolved; even some years older than she 
did a few weeks before ; as if the deep feelings of her mind, 
during so short an interval, had outstepped the course of time 
and done the work of years, as much with her person as her 
character. She appeared the same in little else, than that her 
fine countenance retained the same expression of artlessness 
and innocence as before. 

On entering, she curtsied to the justice, and as he directed 
her, took a seat, whilst the elder gipsy woman, and a lad of 
her own tribe who came with her, stood near the door. The 
complainant had not yet arrived. As the girl thus sat, all 
eyes were turned upon her. Her uncommon beauty, her 
youth, her fantastic attire (for she wore the dress in which she 
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had appeared in the church), her quiet air and demeanour, so 
strangely in opposition to the charge on which she had been 
apprehended, all excited a feeling of the deepest interest, and 
an ardent curiosity in the mind of every one present; — all 
seemed to ask themselves the question, could such a creature 
as this be guilty of the intent to murder? For although it was 
understood the crime had not been accomplished, the attempt 
was, no doubt, equally culpable, and no less amenable to the 
laws. 

The worthy magistrate, though he could be very distant 
and very peremptory when he deemed the respect due to his 
person or his office might require it, was, nevertheless, so 
far forgetful of his dignity as to be a dear lover of gossiD- 
ing; and rather than not indulge that propensity, he would 
gossip with the very prisoners brought before him. ere the 
moment of examination arrived. But once let him take upon 
him the magistrate, and all was then conducted in accordance 
with the dignity of the law. 

Yet, as if he deemed some excuse necessary for the earnest 
desire he felt to gratify his curiosity, in a colloquy with the 
prisoner, he said to me in a low voice aside, " 1 think, Captain 
Courtenay, I'll speak to the wench before the accuser arrives. 
It might be doing some good with such a young thing as 
that; to learn who she is, to see if there's any hope of good 
in her, or if the devil has her all to himself, beyond hope of 
remedy. You know, Captain Courtenay, that although, as a 
magistrate, I must hear nothing before the cause comes on in 
a regular way, yet, as a minister, it is my duty to look after a 
lost soul as I would a lost sheep, and try to bring it back to 
the fold." 

I could, of course, do no less than assent to this remark. 
And so, taking my seat near him, and feeling a lively interest 
in the circumstances of the scene, I listened with deep atten- 
tion to all which passed between the magistrate and the 
prisoner, the former making his observations now and then to 
me in a low tone aside, like a running comment to the text, 
as he went on. The worthy man commenced by putting 
questions, much in the same way as he had been accustomed 
to do when catechising the children in the church, whilst the 
girl sat quietly before him, and in the calmest manner, with 
a low, deep, but musical voice, answered to all he said, her 
sweetness and gentleness impressing every one present in her 
favour. 

" And what is your name, my lass?" said Mr. Gandy. 
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" Cinderella." 

" That's a strange name ; it is from the old story book, the 
'Doings of the Fairy Elves.' Have you any other name?" 

" They call me Cinderella Small, among our people." 

"Small," said Mrs. Gandy ; "is that your surname, or one 
given you as a soubriquet, or a name that is not a proper 
one ?" 

"What sort of name is that?" inquired the gipsy, looking 
up as if she did not understand the question. 

" Don't you know what is meant by a surname, and not a 
proper name, child?" said Mrs. Gandy. "Bless me! you 
must be very ignorant" 

" Where have you been taught?" said the Justice. 

" Nowhere, sir," replied Cinderella. 

"Nowhere! what! have you no locality, then ; no instruc- 
tion ? Where is your home ?" 

" Wherever Robin is." 

"Who is Robin?" 

The girl wept as she replied, " My brother !" 

" And where is he ?" 

She wept yet more bitterly as she said — "In prison." 

" In prison ! Some young thief, I will warrant. Who are 
your father and mother ?" 

" I have none." 

" But who were they ?" 

" I do not know." 

"This is strange indeed. Do you gipsy people grow up 
among your fellows, and never hear so much as who might be 
the mother who bore you ? Do you know who was Robin's 
father and mother? Can you answer that question?" 

" I cannot tell." 

" Do you know how it is that Robin is your brother, then ; 
or what makes him so?" 

"Oh yes! we have always been together ever since we 
could remember anything; and used to call each other brother 
and sister, and used to play together in infancy, and were 
carried about on the same woman's back. And we would go 
out together to pick sticks for our people's fires. And when 
Robin would climb a tree to snare a bird, or get its nest, he 
always brought the young ones or the eggs to me. If he had 
but a crust of bread, he would share it with me. And when 
we had no food, we would sit down and cry together; or, 
when cold and hungry, and our tears got us nothing but blows 
from the elder gipsies, we would creep close together under 
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the same heap of straw, and, in each other's arms, would cry 
ourselves to sleep. Dear Robin is my brother." She wept 
bitterly as she added, " I shall never see him more, and that 
grieves me more than all the rest." 

All present were moved by the simple, ingenuous, and 
affectionate manner in which the poor girl referred to her 
brother. Even Mr. Gandy was touched, and wiped his eyes, 
and hemmed thrice before he thus continued his question- 
ing:— 

" It seems to me very extraordinary that you should feel 
so much natural affection for one you call your brother, and 
I have no doubt believe to be such, and yet that you should 
know nothing whatever of your parents. Did you never hear 
anything of your history ?" 

"What is that?" said Cinderella. 

" I mean, my dear, did you never hear anything of your 
own story. You know what a story is ?" 

" Yes, very well ; Robin told me many as we sat together 
making the wicker baskets and birdcages that Radigund 
taught us to make to sell, as a better thing than begging for 
our bread." 

"Who is Radigund?" 

"There she is," said Cinderella, pointing to the gipsy 
woman who stood near, with the godson of our good parish 
clerk in her -arms. Radigund curtsied civilly, and said, " she 
hoped no offence; but she had not always belonged to this 
gipsy company. She had come from a better set of people ; 
one originally from Norway, who were tale-telling and ballad- 
singing gipsies." 

" Ay, and dealt in palmistry and magical arts, I will warrant 
me," said Mr. Gandy. 

She would not say but that they did so in a " white" way 
(meaning by that expression, in a harmless way); but she 
persisted she was of the Norway race, and not a true gipsy.* 

" I thought so," said Mr. Gandy; "wicked arts are they, 
nevertheless ; and, however white, still devilish ; quod averted 
Deus, say I. But go on ; you taught these children, it seems, 
something like a trade." 

" I taught them to make wicker baskets and birdcages, and 
to chop them for victuals or old garments, as a better way to 
live than by begging, for such young things as they. No 
offence, I hope." 

* The race of wanderers of whom Radigund speaks, were a far better set 
of vagabonds than the common gipsies. They were, indeed, a remain of 
the ancient Scalds, or poets. 
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"None whatever," said Mr. Gandy ; "to teach young people 
to work is right and honest Begging is always united to 
thieving with your people, good woman ; though you seem to 
he a shade less abandoned — a shade more decent than most 
of your fellows." 

Radigund curtsied, and thanked his worship for his good 
opinion of her. She said, on being further questioned, that 
she had joined the tribe when Robin and Cinderella were 
about three or four years old, she believed ; that she did not 
know who they were, nor could learn who had been their 
parents, because, just before she joined the company, at one 
assize in Sussex, no less than thirteen gipsies belonging to it 
had been hanged at once, under the law made in Queen Eliza- 
beth's time, for no other crime than their being gipsies, who 
had stayed more than a month in the kingdom, and in one 
place, alter landing on the coast. All that remained of the 
company after this execution were not more than three or four 
persons. They were at hide and seek for fear of their lives. 
They had two children among them ; and when Radigund 
joined them, she found these little ones, poor sick things, 
almost dying for want of food and common care. She was 
told they were brother and sister; that the boy's name was 
Robin ; the girl's they did not know ; so she called her Cin- 
derella, after the name in the old story. The children were 
so weak neither of them could stand. They were living 
atomies, so thin were they. She took pity on them, and could 
not see them die. So, she being then a strong woman, made 
them into a bundle, and very often carried them about upon 
her back, till by such care as she could give them, they grew 
better ; and then she continued to feel a kindness for them as 
if they had been her own children ; and so they were in a way 
because she had saved both their lives when they were dying, 
poor things ! like a couple of birds tumbled before the time 
out of the nest, before they had strength to spread a wing, or 
to do anything for themselves. She had taught them as many 
things as she knew herself, and had time to teach them, and 
more especially the girl, who had been more with her as she 
grew up, and a very good girl she was, and as innocent as a 
iamb, though she (Radigund) said it ; and she hoped the poor 
creature would get well out of her trouble, and come to no 
harm. She was there to give Cinderella a character, and to 
speak all she knew of the business ; and would do it now, if 
his worship would have it. 

Here the magistrate stopped her, because she had referred 
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directly to the case. Had she not done so, and had continued 
in the way of gossip to give him all the particulars, he would 
have received them without throwing in the slightest let Of 
hindrance ; but now it was different. 

" No, no, good woman !" he said, " I must hear nothing of 
the case until it comes before me in a regular way ; when it 
comes before me by what I may call jure humano, and not 
jure Divino, seeing that I sit on this bench — that is this chair, 
which, as I am a magistrate, may be very properly considered 
as a bench — in my magisterial, and not in my ministerial, 
capacity. But you are quite at liberty to say anything yon 
like to that gentlewoman, my wife, yonder in the black gro- 
gram gown and white night-raile. You may say anything 
you please to Sally, or Sally to you ; you 11 find her a very 
sensible woman. But with me you must answer only to sack 
questions as I put to you. Of what religion is your tribe, as 
you call them ; though I will warrant me they be none of the 
lost tribes of Israel, yet lost enough to any useful purpose— of 
what religion are they ?" 

"La! your worship," said Radigund, " of what religion be 
the gipsy folk! Saving your worship's presence, and no 
offence, they be mostly, 1 believe, of no religion, your worship, 
— none that I wot of." 

He then added, " And pray, of what sort of religion are 
you, Mistress Radigund; or do you profess none, like the rest 
of your tribe ?" 

" 1 can vouch for it," said I, " that the infant in her, arms 
is a Christian ; for I saw it baptised but a few Sundays ago in 
Tavistock church." 

"Indeed! bless my heart! well-a-day!" exclaimed the 
magistrate all in a breath, with a comical expression of mingled 
wonder and fear in his countenance. " A gipsy child baptized 
in a Christian assembly! I marvel old Satan did not break 
into the sacred precinct, and claim his own progeny, even 
under the very roof of a church; as we are told he did with 
the old woman of Berkley, by that ingenious historian William 
of Malmsbury, in his Chronicle.* But once again I ask, 
woman, of what religion are you?" 

" Of that I caused my poor baby to be," replied Radigund. 
"lama Christian, your worship, in a poor way." 

" In a very poor way, I will warrant me," said Mr. Gandy, 

" and in a very unprofitable one, too; since you consort and 

• This story of William of Malmsbury has been rendered into a most 
striking ballad by Southey. 
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abide with gipsies; and follow the trade of witchcraft and 

conjuring. How many Christians, pray, may you number in 

your tribe, dame?" 

"None but myself and this baby, and the boy and girl; I 
mean the boy Robin and his sister Cinderella." 

" Christians of your own teaching, I suppose?" said Mr. 
Gandy. 

" Yes, your worship," she replied, curtsying ; " I taught 
them as much as f knew myself; which was not much, as 
your worship may well suppose with such a poor body as I, 
who can neither read, write, nor sew." 

" Well, well," said Mr. Gandy. " It seems that you, at 
least, did not teach the children to thieve ; there's something 
in that; though I dare say they took to the trade naturally, 
like mother's milk, with such a set of vagabonds; for evil 
communication, as the apostle says, corrupts good manners. 
But you, young damsel, — you, Cinderella Small, as you call 
yourself, do you know what thieving is?" 

" It is to take what is not our own ; and what we do not 
work for, nor find on the king's highway." 

"Oh! such is your definition of thieving; the latter part 
has a very convenient latitude for the gipsy people; who may 
often find a horse or an ass straying by the road's side on the 
king's highway. But did Robin never steal; never steal any- 
thing from you? answer me that question, my girl," continued 
the Justice, winking at me with one eye as he spoke. 

"Oh no!" she replied, very simply. "Robin could steal 
nothing from me, because all we had we shared." 

" Indeed," said Mr. Gandy; "and what did you do with 
the money you got for your baskets?" 

" I got none by them." 

" Got none! and yet you said just now, that you made them 
to sell, as a better thing than begging." 

"Yes, so I did," replied Cinderella; "but I ever sold them 
for bread and food and clothes, and things of more use than 
money. Robin and I agreed never to touch that; but to leave 
it to the men and women of the company." 

" Strange," said Mr. Gandy, " and how came that about?" 

" Oh ! very naturally. Robin and I saw that among our 
tribe, nothing brought so much trouble with it as money. It 
made those who were the best friends quarrel. Robin and I 
loved each other; we would not quarrel, and so we agreed 
not to touch money for fear of it." 

" A most primitive state of affairs between you. And had 
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you any other objections to what all the world seeks, that you 
so renounced it: any other objections to money?" 

" Yes, many," replied Cinderella, " for we observed how 
many hard things our men did to get it. How many that 
Radigund said were wrong, and told us not to do the like : for 
they would rob and steal for it. And then we heard how 
money made them curse themselves when they won it, or 
when they did not. We saw it brought nothing but disquiet 
and misery along with it; for those who had it could not sleep 
at nights for fear of losing it, and those who had none, wearied 
themselves to get it; so we became afraid of it, and agreed 
together never to touch it, but to work at our baskets for food 
and clothes, to drink water at the spring-heads when we were 
thirsty, and to sleep under our tents in the summer season, or 
in a barn, or where we could, when the frost and snow were 
on the ground. And my dear Robin would watch whilst I 
slept, to guard me from harm; and I have often done the like 
for him, when I thought danger was at hand." 

" But," said Mrs. Gandy, with an air as if she wished to be 
very wise, " if you were so insensible to the value of money 
on your own account, did you never think that you might do 
good to this dear brother of yours, by earning some money by 
selling your baskets? And would you not wish to give such 
help to any poor person's child, as was given to you in your 
need?" 

" Yes," she answered, " or I were unworthy to be helped at 
all, or to be loved by Robin. I know what it is to help the 
poor; for I have often done it. I know what it is to try to 
speak kindly to a soul in trouble; to carry the bundle of "the 
old to ease them of their load ; or to give my dinner, or my 
bed of straw, to one whose want was yet greater than mine." 

"This is, indeed, charity," said the worthy magistrate, the 
tears gathering in his eyes as he spoke, so much was he 
touched with the extreme simplicity of the girl's manner, and 
the compassionate expression of her countenance and voice. 

" This is, in truth, to give the cup of cold water in a name 
that shall render the good deed accepted. You practise 
christian charity, young woman, though you may not fully 
understand its tenets. I can never believe that a heart such 
as you seem to possess, so warm, and yet so guileless, can have 
had the intent to be guilty of — But I must not speak of 
that. I am not to know the fact of that yet; the case is not 
yet come before me in a regular way; and though I could 
wish the complainant would be nolle prosequi, as we say in 
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the courts, yet, as it stands, we must go on. And there, no 
doubt, are the parties; — they are come, for I hear a stir in the 
hall. Sally, my dear, go and see if the parties are arrived in 
support of the allegation. And, Mr. Jefferies, be so good as 
to turn to the statute, and once more look over first and second 
of Philip and Mary, and cap. four and five of the second of 
Elizabeth, and re-consider the clauses." 

The stir and bustle attendant on the arrival of the accuser, 
various witnesses, and other persons, was followed by a pro- 
found silence ; for Mr. Gandy, as I have before hinted, was a 
man rigid in all matters appertaining to the decorums of the 
law. He allowed no irregularities when the business was 
once begun. Accordingly, after hearing lawyer Jefferies state 
the case by reading over the information, etc., he bade the 
accuser step forward, by the name of Captain James Smith : 
it appeared that he was a native of some distant part of 
Cornwall. 

Captain James Smith was not a young man. He had the 
look of one ill at ease within himself, and therefore quarrel- 
ing with all the world. He was tall; of a dark, swarthy com- 
plexion ; regular and handsome features ; the mouth, though 
well turned, indicating a haughty and disdainful temper. 
Remarkably large whites around the bright dark pupils of 
the eyes, which, contrasted with the swarthy complexion, gave 
him somewhat the look of a man of colour, of the half-caste 
natives of the West Indies. The black hue of the peaked 
beard, and a pair of the like thick mustachios, not a little 
assisted this resemblance. Although stout, he had the appear- 
ance of an active man; and notwithstanding there was so 
much about him that was very well in itself, yet when taken 
altogether, he had the air of one that one would not like to 
meet, when unarmed, in the dusk, on the outskirts of a town, 
or in a lonely wood. And if there needed anything to make 
him look even yet more suspicious, it was that he had a 
certain sneering, scorning expression on his features; in short, 
he looked like a man who would scoff at the very mother who 
bore him. • 

I observed, as he passed near Cinderella, that he cast a 
dark and malicious scowl upon her; whilst she seemed to 
shrink and shudder under the glance of his malignant eye : like 
one, who, in the phrase of our county, is said to be overlooked ; 
that is, when he is supposed to snake with instinctive fear, 
as the wizard who has injured him by infernal arts approaches, 
although the sufferer may be wholly unconscious he is in the 
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presence of his cruel foe. Cinderella changed colour on con- 
fronting her accuser, from the sudden surprise, or the tenor 
of his presence. But her discomposure was but momentary. 
In another minute she recovered her self-possession, and pre* 
pared with a calm, quiet, and gentle demeanour, to hear and 
answer the charge preferred against her. 

After being sworn, the accuser proceeded to state that he 
had formed some acquaintance with the prisoner and her 
brother, a lad named Robin, which he admitted (for he was a 
furious fanatic) had, in the first instance, been brought, about 
by the wiles of Satan, and the temptation of his own human 
weakness. He allowed he had stooped beneath his rank as a 
man of family and station, to condescend to converse fami- 
liarly with a gipsy wench. This he in no wise doubted had 
been brought to pass by the enemy before alluded to, assisted 
by the girl herself in the way of witchcraft and spells. He 
further allowed (on being very skilfully cross -questioned by 
Mr. Gandy), that he had offered some freedoms to the girl, — 
innocent ones he called them, which she had highly resented; 
and that her brother interfering, had conducted himself so 
violently in her defence, that he (Captain Smith) was obliged 
to have the lad committed to prison ; and in consequence of 
this, the girl Cinderella had attempted his life by stabbing at 
him with a clasped knife. The wound had been dangerous, 
but not mortal ; and in consequence of this atrocious attempt, 
he now brought up the prisoner on the charge, not merely of 
having aimed at his life, but on that also of being a gipsy and 
a vagrant, liable to capital punishment under the still existing 
statutes against gipsies. Also, he the said Captain Smith, 
charged her on another count, that of practising against him 
by the deadly and most damnable arts of sorcery and witch- 
craft; making an image of him in wax, and putting the same 
to melt gradually away before a slow fire, in order that he 
should in his own person become withered, dried up, and 
destroyed by these horrid and magical devices. He had 
brought with him evidence to prove all this. 

Such was, in a few words, the substance of a deposition, 
which occupied Mr. Adam Gandy no less than two hours and 
three quarters in the hearing of it. The evidence was almost 
as tedious; but it proved the correctness of all the charges on 
those points which admitted of evidence by witnesses, except 
in the item of melting the waxen image. So the case for the 
accuser closed. 

The prisoner was then called on for her reply. She bowed 
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respectfully, and said, — She had been advised by one who 
knew better than she did, not to say much now, but to reserve 
her defence for another place. But she was determined to 
tell no falsehoods, not even to save herself. She had no 
objection, therefore, if it were his worship's pleasure, to go to 
prison. 

" You admit, then, the truth of the charge made against 
you?" said Mr. Gandy: "You admit you have done wrong 
in assaulting this gentleman, and in drawing his blood ?" 

On the hearing of this, as if suddenly roused from her calm- 
ness and self-possession by some sudden sting of the passions, 
Cinderella started up, ana as the blood rushed to her cheeks, 
overspreading them and her whole face, in the strong feeling 
of indignation that now seemingly possessed her, she clasped 
her hands together, and looking up, as if appealing to heaven 
in attestation of her truth, she said — " God is my witness that 
1 have done no wrong. I did not offer to shed this man's 
blood without a cause. He acted cruelly — most cruelly by 
me and mine. . Yet I forbore him. I told him what must 
happen. I gave him. time to think upon it; yet he would 
not near me; he would go on; — he would drive on to despera- 
tion the unhappy being whom, but by a word, he might have 
saved, — by a word of mercy. Yet he would drive her on to 
the only course that remained for her to take. There he 
stands — as God shall judge between us, he knows I speak 
the truth — 1 did strike the blow ; I have but one sorrow for it." 

" For what do you sorrow?" inquired the accuser, with a 
bitter and provoking air. 

"That it did not do the deed," she added, in a low, deep, 
and bitter tone, as she turned white as death with the depth 
and strength of her emotions. " 1 had not then had cause to 
sorrow for my dear brother condemned to die; condemned 
by your means." 

All present were shocked and overpowered by the sight of 
passions so vehement, in one so young and beautiful; and 
hitherto apparently so meek and innocent. Having said 
all she intended, Cinderella sunk down again, seemingly 
exhausted by the effort she had made, and resigned herself 
with the utmost composure to her fate. " Take me where 
you will," she at length said; " do with me as you will, I am 
ready, and God knows, willing; for I care not where I go now 
that Robin is to die. Yet if I might choose, I would go to his 
prison." 

Mr. Gandy looked shocked; so did all present: he evidently 
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felt pity for the wretched girl, and addressed her with a tone and 
manner in which there was much of seriousness and feeling. 

" Unhappy girl," he said, " you have been rash, very rash 
in your replies. I fear in any court you will condemn your- 
self. I must commit you to take your trial before the proper 
authorities — the judges of the assize. But ere you can be 
removed to the county prison, the Castle of Exeter, you must 
remain here in our town prison, for a short time, tQl a proper 
guard can be found for your removal. Believe me, I am sorry 
to do this, but I have no other course open to me * the law is 
peremptory, and the evidence is clear. Even had you not 
committed the offence of attempting this gentleman's life, for 
the no less offence of exercising the deadly arts of witchcraft 
against him, you would stand in danger of the statute made 
against gipsies and Bohemians, and also in danger of the laws 
against all vagrants." 

" Such were first heard of in England about the year one 
thousand five hundred and thirty," said Lawyer Jefferies, 
turning over the leaves of the Statute-book. " They were 
noted as great dealers in the unlawful arts of palmistry and 
magic; and in the twenty-second of Henry vm., a statute 
was expressly enacted, that all such outlandish and foreign 
people should void the realm, on pain of forfeiture and 
imprisonment; and on trial for any felony they may happen to 
commit, shall not be entitled to any jury de medietale lingua; 
and by a further act, 1 and 2 Phillip and Mary, cap. 4, con- 
firmed, and rendered yet more severe in the 5th of Elizabeth, 
cap. 20. It was therein further enacted, that if any such 
person or persons be imported into this kingdom, the importer 
shall forfeit to the crown the sum of forty pounds ; and shall 
any Egyptian or Egyptians remain one month in this king- 
dom, or if any person or persons, being fourteen years old 
(whether natural born subject or otherwise), which hath 
entered into the fellowship of such Egyptian or Egyptians, 
hath disguised himself or herself like unto one of the same, 
and shall remain in such society one calendar month, at one 
or several times, it shall be felony without benefit of clergy." 

" What say you to that last part of the act, Captain James 
Smith?" said Mr. Gandy; "it is not, you find, always so safe 
a thing for gentlemen of family ana parts to consort with 
vagabonds, even for a pastime. A calendar month is soon 
sped with a black-eyed wench for company." 

Captain James Smith disdained to reply to this insinuation 
otherwise than by a look of the most ineffable contempt, 
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and requiring that the prisoner should be committed forth- 
with, on the evidence of the case. Lawyer Jefferies was 
accordingly directed to make out the commitment without 
further delay; and the poor girl was consigned over to the 
custody of the constable and his bills, to be taken back to the 
town prison for the night. % 

She wept ; but not so much as it seemed for this new trouble, 
as at the recollection of the old. But she said nothing, 
although she pressed her friend Radigund's hand, as the gipsy 

i'oined her tears to those of her young companion with a very 
learty sorrow. Mr. Gandy was much affected, and again 
addressed her, ere she was removed from his presence. 

" Young woman/' he said, with an earnest voice and man- 
ner, " it cuts me to the heart to see one so young as you are, 
and having about you so much of what is good and right, so 
much of strong natural affection for him you call a brother, to 
see you going to such a place as a prison, and on a charge so 
fearful. I think you will find matters go hard with you. For 
the laws against gipsy people and witchcraft are very stern, 
and not to be played with. Let me counsel you, then, for the 
sake of your immortal soul, — and most earnestly do I conjure 
you to listen to me, — not to go to, at least, not to dwell m a 
prison, with a mind so hardened to a sense of the atrocious 
crime with which you stand charged: for recollect, that in the 
sight of God the attempt, and not alone the accomplishment 
of a crime, constitutes its guilt. In the sight of a merciful 
Providence, — as I said in my last sermon ; I wish you had heard 
it, and then very probably this would not have happened; in 
the sight of a merciful Providence, who requires purity in the 
heart, as well as innocence in the hand, the sin lies with the 
one, if there willed, though it may not be executed by the 
other. A resentful spirit can never be a contrite one; and 
your state calls for contrition. Begin then with forgiving 
your enemy; and may God forgive you, both here and here- 
after!" 

Cinderella was not insensible to this feeling address, spoken 
with so much earnestness, and left the good man's presence in 
an agony of tears. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



By how much unexpected, by so much 
He must awake endeavour for defence : 
For couiage mounteth with occasion. 

SHAKSPB&B. 



On further inquiry it appeared, that the case of Cinderella 
was of an uncommon nature; and although there was much 
in it to condemn, there was also much to pity and allow for, 
in one of her untaught mind. But, in order the more per- 
fectly to understand this, I must state briefly a few particulars 
respecting her accuser. 

Captain James Smith was the eldest of two sons, of a most 
respectable family in the West. His father dying when the 
boys were young, they were left to the care of a fond and 
indulgent mother ; a woman many years older than her hus- 
band; and who, like a second Sarah, had brought these boys 
into life at so unusually an advanced age to be a mother, that 
their birth had been the wonder and the talk of the country 
round. Both her sons were, in form and feature, remarkably 
handsome men; and though, at the time of which I speak, 
neither of them was young (the eldest being fifty-two years 
old), they seemed to inherit from their mother a sort of per- 
petuity in youthful appearance. James would have been 
considered handsomer than his brother, had it not been for 
those peculiarities of expression that I have already noticed, 
which rendered his countenance altogether such as a good man 
would shrink from, and a shrewd one would distrust. 

The fondness of their mother acted differently in respect to 
her two boys. With Francis, the second son, it made him an 
amiable and affectionate lad; but with the eldest, James, the 
excessive indulgence of his mother produced the very worst 
effects; he became at once undutiful and tyrannical. Even 
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when strongly provoked by his perverseness, if his mother 
attempted to reprove him, she was generally overcome by his 
violent retorts; so natural is it, for one angry person to be 
overborne by a yet more angry spirit, in the unequal contest 
of the reasonable attempting to shew the unreasonable that 
he is in the wrong. 

The pedagogue to whom the boys were sent to school, from 
interested motives, indulged rather than corrected the faults of 
James, and on all occasions set him up far above his brother. 
By this foolish preference, he increased the pride of the eldest, 
and depressed the spirit of the youngest, who, being naturally 
modest, wanted encouragement. For the pedagogue did not ^ 
seem to know that a modest character is never lessened in its ' 
own eyes, without the danger of rendering it timid, and of 
nipping the first promise of such a mind, even as the blossoms 
of the spring are nipped by an untimely frost. 

In ability Francis was certainly inferior to his elder brother; 
yet, when the time came, and the youths went forth into the 
world, he did infinitely better. James, indeed, did nothing ; 
because he settled to nothing with a determined purpose. 
And whilst Francis, who was placed with a merchant of Exeter, 
was slowly but steadily rising into honourable independence, 
James was idling away his precious hours, and complaining of 
the smallness of his patrimony, which he did all he could to 
lessen and nothing to improve. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, he was popular; his ready wit, 
and his brilliant parts being of a kind peculiarly adapted to 
render him so in general society ; and most especially in the 
neighbourhood of a country town, where ignorance is abun- 
dant, and intelligence rare. James Smith was always enter- 
taining; and the man who brings mirth and laughter with 
him into the social circle, is sure to be a favourite. The good 
humour which he keeps alive in others, is construed into good- 
nature in himself; though in his serious actions, and his more 
private hours (especially with those over whom he holds a 
degree of power that makes him careless to please), he may, 
like James Smith, be selfish, heartless, and tyrannical. For 
how few consider that real goodnature lies not always on the 
surface; that it must be looked for in the heart, and not 
merely in the manner of the individual, who often puts on his 
manner with his coat, ever reserving the best for company. 

When the civil wars broke out, the brothers pursued a very 
opposite course. With Francis, who invariably acted on prin- 
ciple, they had the effect of converting a man, of a disposition 
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naturally retiring and timid, into a bold and determined cha- 
racter. One who hesitated not a moment in taking up the 
sword for the king's service, when he found that rebellion, 
fanaticism, and outrage, were raising their hydra heads 
against the king, the laws, and the church. 

With James Smith it was a stirring time also ; for he well 
knew it was one when any leader, on the rebel side, would be 
sure to be raised into power, and the opportunities of fortune, 
at an easy rate. He knew also, that the abilities he pos- 
sessed would enable him speedily to become such a leader; as 
nature had peculiarly fitted him for a mob orator. He was an 
excellent sophist; he had studied Aristotle, and from him had 
learnt to contend for victory more than for truth. He could 
at any time make the worse appear the better cause ; and in 
any narration of facts, by omitting some particulars and mis- 
representing others, he could give whatsoever colour he chose 
to the circumstances. And did any plain honest man attempt 
to answer him, what with vociferation, bluster, hearing no one 
but himself, and now and then introducing; a bitter sarcasm 
or a stinging repartee, Captain Smith could with ease silence 
or overbear any unfortunate adversary of less effrontery, and 
less power of words and lungs. So just is the trite remark, 
that though truth is unalterable, not all are capable of suc- 
ceeding with an artful opponent in her defence. 

To this demagogue might also be applied what Cicero said 
of Catiline, that, whilst he was lavish of his own means, he 
was covetous of those of other people; so that, having at 
length exhausted all his own resources, and drained, as far as 
he could, those of his friends, he found himself, at the break- 
ing out of the civil wars, in a very poor plight, his purse 
empty, and his credit low. But he was determined, and 
would amend both; and finding that the cause of rebellion, by 
which he was resolved to rise, would be more profitable to 
him if aided by fanaticism, he at once turned fanatic, and of 
the worst kind, a Ranter; one who held that the whole duty 
of religion consisted in preaching and praying, as stirred on 
by the spirit within himself, no matter if for good or evil; for 
so long as he thought it innocent, it was so to him, be it what 
it might to all the rest of the world. Under this wretched 
mask of hypocrisy, he soon practised the oldest and grossest 
vices in the newest fashion of the times ; and obtained, by his 
Intrigues, a commission as captain of horse, under the parlia- 
mentary general Ruthen. What circumstances first led to 
his infatuation about the poor gipsy girl, Cinderella, I cannot 
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say; but I believe, notwithstanding his years, he was first 
charmed with her whilst visiting her foster mother, Radi- 
gund, for the purpose of learning, by her pretended powers, 
whether some project he had in hand would be successful or 
not on a particular day; for, like many of the fanatics, Cap- 
tain Smith was, privately, a seeker of forbidden arts. Radi- 
gund, however, did not satisfy him, and proved to be (as she 
afterwards described herself to Mr. Gandy) a witch only in a 
white way. James Smith, though she could not assist him as 
he required, determined to use the power she had given him 
over her destiny, by forthwith threatening her with a prose- 
cution for withcraft, unless she would assist him in carrying 
forward a scheme of the blackest villany, that of winning for 
his mistress the beautiful gipsy girl, called Cinderella. 

Radigund trembled at these threats and propositions. Her 
heart sank within her, at the thoughts of the tar-barrel and 
the fire, to which she should be inevitably consigned, if James 
Smith kept his word. And well did she know it was one of 
the crying sins among the fanatics, that they made a merit of 
leading poor old women into the exercise of their supposed 
supernatural powers, and then handing them over to justice 
as witches. She gave, therefore, a reluctant and extorted 
consent to assist Captain Smith in his meditated process of 
seduction. 

Strange to say, abandoned as this man was known to be, 
and nothing nice in the choice of his mistresses, he had, by a 
refinement in evil, entertained the wish to begin with Cinder- 
ella, by winning on her affections, before he should take her 
to himself. Probably, as he was a vain as well as a wicked 
man, this desire might arise from a wish to achieve a thing 
which seemed beyond the power of any ordinary seducer of 
his advanced age. Be this as it may, he earnestly set about 
making the attempt. 

Although Radigund dared not oppose him openly; and 
although she so far facilitated his views, that she often drew 
the girl into his company, yet she could not bear the idea of 
Cinderella, whom she had saved from being starved to death 
when a child, and had instructed to the best of her power, 
being brought to shame and misery by such a wretch as Cap- 
tain Smith. She therefore not only warned the girl of his vile 
purposes, but strongly impressed on her young mind never to 
go with the captain to any place whatsoever, unless her 
brother Robin was with her, or at hand. At the same time 
she cautioned her not to let the captain know his secret pur- 
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pose was betrayed; as, did she do so, her poor foster-mother 
would, by his means, be burnt alive for magic and witchcraft 

Ciderella, naturally modest, and by her constant occupation 
at her baskets, having escaped the society of the idle and the 
most worthless among her people, received with a willing mind 
these instructions of Radigund; and treated with so much 
coldness all the blandishments and endearments of the cap- 
tain, that at length he decided on giving up what he called his 
honourable measures, and determined to take those of a less 
scrupulous kind; and if nothing else would do, to convey her 
away by force. How he succeeded, I shall presently relate. 

One day, before he absolutely resigned his more moderate 
measures, he offered the poor girl a purse, containing five gold 
jacobuses, would she but go with him to his quarters. She 
rejected his offer with abhorrence, and flung the purse indig- 
nantly after him as he left her, and then sat herself down and 
cried bitterly ; for she had been greatly alarmed by the threats 
of her tormentor. 

In this state she was found by her brother Robin ; to whom 
she immediately related what had passed. Robin, who was a 
bold lad, determined to watch; and the next time Captain 
Smith should come near the old barn in which Radigund and 
Cinderella followed their work, }o stop him, and beg of him to 
take pity, and not to follow his sister in such a way as to make 
her unhappy; and to assure the captain that money was of no 
good to Cinderella, as she had promised her brother Robin 
never to touch it. 

In all this the lad fulfilled his purpose. But Captain Smith, 
who could neither comprehend nor credit the simplicity of 
heart, and the ignorance of the world, that induced a poor boy 
and girl to determine never to sell their peace, or endanger 
their fraternal affection by having anything to do with money, 
considered the lad's conduct as the result of artifice altogether; 
and that he wanted to gain the purse for himself. He there- 
fore at once offered it to him, provided he would give his 
assistance in getting Cinderella away from her friend. The 
gipsy boy, fired with passion at the thought of its being sup- 
posed that he would do such an injury to his dear Cinderella, 
answered with contempt the proposal ; and Captain Smith in 
return struck the lad a smart blow with a riding-rod which he 
had in his hand, calling him insolent young vagabond; and 
threatening (as the boy was above fourteen years old) to send 
him to prison on the capital offence of consorting with gipsies, 
and being one himself, if he persisted in his insolence. The 
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lad became more daring as these threats were repeated; and 
on the captain offering to strike him again, a scuffle ensued. 
The affair ended in the committal of Robin, who was accord- 
ingly sent to prison to take his trial at the assize on a capital 
charge. 

Among the crying sins of the period of which I am now 
writing, was the very common one exercised by some of the 
worst men who were then in power, that of getting rid of any 
obnoxious persons without using more open means, by con- 
veying them to the prison-ships. There the wretched captives 
often died from the plague, unwholesome air, want of food and 
neglect; or if they lived in spite of all these evils, they were 
generally consigned over to the plantations, where they were 
treated even worse than the Algerines treated their English 
slaves. This detestable practice was imitated, and, if possible, 
improved upon, by a set of pirates or sea-rovers, who carried 
on the detestable trade of kidnapping to a fearful extent, 
stealing, and bearing away not only children, but sometimes 
men and women, in order to supply the market of foreign 
slavery. The gipsies and other vagabonds were very gene- 
rally considered to be in connexion with these sea-rovers. 

A suspicion that some practice of this kind had been resorted 
to was strongly excited, when, just before the trial of the 
gipsy boy was to come on, Captain Smith, the principal evi- 
dence against him, was missing. It soon after appeared, that 
he had been waylaid, seized, and confined in some old and 
deserted building near the coast, whence he was given to 
understand, he was to be conveyed on ship board, or treated 
worse, if he proved refractory. Much mystery was attached 
to this part of the story, and I never could clearly com- 
prehend the many and contradictory circumstances related 
respecting it. 

By the most probable statements, it appeared, that while 
Captain Smith was in this perilous durance, Cinderella con- 
trived to gain access to him, offering to effect his escape, 
would he but solemnly promise not to appear against her 
brother on the day of trial. Whether the captain's danger 
might be imminent or not, or whether the whole affair 
were only a trick resorted to by the gipsies to frighten him 
into compliance with their wishes, I cannot say; but, be it as 
it may, it was quite certain that Cinderella won from her 
admirer the promise she required, and in consequence his 
liberty was restored to him on the same night. 

But no sooner was he free, than with a baseness of spirit 
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worthy the man, he prepared, with more vigour than ever, to 
carry on the prosecution against the unfortunate boy. 

An evening or two before the trial was to come on, Captain 
Smith was sitting over the bottle with a friend, a Captain 
Ranger, of morals and manners much like his own, but who 
afterwards being dangerously wounded in the civil wars, and 
living for months in great bodily suffering, happily for himself 
repented his former way of life, and completely renounced 
all his old companions. From him, many years after, I 
received a full account of the circumstances I am now about 
to state. The friends were suddenly interrupted by the 
appearance of Cinderella. Quite opposite to her usual manner 
of approach, for she was naturally timid, she came into the 

Sresence of her persecutor with a quick step and a bold and 
etermined air. It was evident that some strong passion, 
some high excitement, hurried her out of her usuai course, 
and gave to a character, generally retiring, a degree of courage 
that overcame every other feeling; she looked as if nothing 
could make her sensible of fear. I am fully convinced that 
the passions of the modest and the meek, though not so 
readily called forth, are, when fully roused into action, far 
more determined, more concentrated, more irresistible, than 
those of the habitually bold and passionate. 

Even so was it now. There needed not her tongue to pro- 
claim the depth and strength of Cinderella's emotions. It 
was (said Captain Ranger) fearful to see her; she was pale as 
death, and all the indignation of her soul flashed forth in the 
glance of her dark and angry eye. She carried herself with 
a' raised mien, and neither bowed head nor knee, as she 
approached her superior, whilst her arms hung motionless by 
her side, as if the purpose that occupied her mind were so 
determined that it had given a rigidity to her very muscles. 
Captain Smith was even startled by her appearance, and asked 
what ailed her, and what she was come there for, at that hour. 
"To seek you," she answered, without any prefatory word; 
a deadly purpose of defiance was in her air, and in every tone 
of her voice, as she added, " I have this evening been told 
that you are going to-morrow to Exeter to appear against my 
brother. He must die if you do. But you shall never go 
there alive." 

" Never! what do you mean, wench?" said Captain Smith, 
now angry in his turn. " Justice must be done; a prosecutor 
must appear to support his charge. The laws are not to be 
broken without danger." 
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"True," said Cinderella; " and what danger will be yours, 
who break the law of God — a promise made in His name." 
This was said so firmly, with such a searching eye fixed on 
Captain Smith, that it staggered even his effrontery ; for it is 
ever the privilege of those who speak truth, to he able to sting 
and startle falsehood, though they may fail to confute it. He 
stammered as he endeavoured to shift, not to answer the ques- 
tion, by a reference to something else. " You forget, ' he 
said, " that were I disposed to be vindictive, I could in- 
form against yourself, against every one of you, and Radi- 
gund " 

" And did you do so," said Cinderella, " would that undo 
the promise you gave me, when I saved your life and set you 
free, that you would not appear against Robin? Spare him, 
and may God forgive you all the past, as truly as I forgive it." 

This was spoken in a more softened tone ; the tears started 
into her eyes, and all the tenderness of the woman again 
appeared. With any other man than such a reprobate as 
Captain Smith, the feelings she now displayed would have had 
their full effect. It was otherwise with him. For though 
nothing so effectually subdues a mind of any generosity as the 
offer of a pardon from the injured, it is different with a heart 
that is hardened by vice and selfishness. Such a heart often 
feels resentments instead of gratitude, when it cannot estimate 
the motive of so much magnanimity. 

" You talk of pardoning me!" he replied. " You! an in- 
solent beggar, a gipsy wench!" 

" My promise to forgive, you may despise," said Cinderella; 
u but I wished that God might forgive you too, and we have 
all need of His forgiveness. The beggar and the gipsy wench 
may be wronged as well as other folk ; and Radigund has 
often told me that God, who cares for every sparrow that falls 
on the ground, will not forget the poor, but will take their 
wrongs as his own." 

"There is something spiritually painful," said Captain 
Smith, in the tone of his fanatical cant, " in hearing a vaga- 
bond name God, and presume to talk of the godly keeping 
faith with the wicked." 

Cinderella, though she did not fully comprehend his words, 
nevertheless suspected their import, and exclaimed with vehe- 
mence, " But you will not go from the promise you gave me ; 
you will not hurt my brother?" 

" Certainly not," said Captain Smith. " I shall not hurt 
him, for I neither make the law, nor enforce law — the legis- 
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lator does the one, and the criminal the other, when he draws 
oh himself the penalty of justice. Be his blood on his own 
head." 

" But you will keep your word ; you will not take Robin's 
life?" The girl said this in a tone and manner, as if she 
hoped to move the flintiness of his bosom by the tenderness 
of her own. "I was angry," she added, "when I came in 
just now, because they told me you were going to Exeter on 
purpose that Robin might die. I was beside myself with the 
thought of it. But you will forgive a poor distracted creature 
an angry word spoken when she thought her brother's life in 
danger; you will?" 

"Yes, I can do that," answered her tormentor. 

" It is kind in you to say so, very kind," she continued, as 
her eyes sparkled with renewed hope; " it shews you can for- 
give ; and that is what God loves, and wills us to do ; for He 
forgives us, when we forgive each other." 

" You would have me, then, pardon your brother, as you 
call him," said Captain Smith; "and what am I to expect 
from you in return if I do so?" 

" I will pray God to bless you every day of my life, and be 
grateful. And poor as I am, with nothing to give but a token, 
yet you shall not want one, as a proof of the gipsy girl's 
thanks ; for as long as I live I will gather for you the first 
primroses of spring, and the violets with their purple bells, to 
remember you of the time in which you did a deed of mercy, 
when you saved Robin, and me too, for my life hangs on his." 

Captain Smith only smiled at this attempt to move him; 
and as Cinderella ran on in this artless and almost childish 
way (arising, no doubt, from her extreme ignorance of the 
world), in her efforts to subdue his heart to pity, she looked 
so pretty, that he would in nowise interrupt her. Brightened 
as her countenance was, by renovated hope, into such unusual 
beauty, he seemed to have a mischievous pleasure in contem- 
plating her fruitless but repeated endeavours to procure her 
brother's pardon ; a pleasure like that experienced by a wan- 
ton boy who, having captured a poor bird, enjoys the sight of 
its little efforts to break the bars of its cage, and once more to 
soar aloft in the freedom of its wings. 

Captain Smith gazed on her with an eye of passion, till his 
wicked purpose, roused up anew by the charms of her artless- 
ness and her beauty, prompted him at length to hint, that if 
she wished to save her brother's life, she must consent to go 
with him, that very day, to his quarters. 
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On hearing this, though at first she did not clearly under- 
stand his drift, so much did he cloak his vile purpose in a 
specious garb, she looked surprised and doubtful. But another 
word, that was more explicit, completely dispelled all doubt, 
and her indignant feelings were rekindled with even yet 
greater strength than before. Following up his infamous 
proposal with a personal freedom, he attempted to clasp her 
to his bosom. She started from him as she would from the 
approach of a viper, snatched from her girdle a sharp knife, 
with which she was accustomed to cut the smaller pieces of 
wicker for her baskets, and holding it out in her hand, with a 
frame convulsed with passion, and a quivering lip, she ex- 
claimed, " Stand off — do not touch me. I came here with no 
weak resolution. I came to save my brother's life, but not at 
the price of his sister's honesty. I am poor, and of no account. 
Yet is there that in my hosom which tells me, had you spared 
us both, the gratitude you Would have found in me would 
have done that for your service, which neither silver nor gold 
could buy for you at your need. But you despise the kind 
feelings of a sister's heart — fear, then, its angry ones, for I tell 
you, I both can and will protect myself." 

[ Astonished at her passionate bearing, and scarcely able to 

comprehend how an untaught girl, who, in her calmer mo- 

1 ments, was of almost childish simplicity, could now, on the 
sudden, become so bold and so determined, Captain Smith 
gazed on her for a moment in silent wonder; till, in all pro- 
bability the thought crossed his proud mind, by how low and 
contemptible a creature he was foiled. Inflamed by the frenzy 
of that which he called love ! and his desire of revenge, he 
darted forward, and with something alarming, even savage in 

j his tone and looks, declared, that unless she would consent to 
the terms he had proposed, he would bear witness against her 

| brother, even were it with his last breath. As he ended this 

I infuriated address, whilst his hardened companion only looked 
on unmoved and smiled at the scene, he made a step or two, 
as if about once more to seize upon his prey. 

Cinderella saw it, for her eye watched his least motion with 
a steady and determined gaze. There was no flutter about 
her; she was now quitejcalm; she uttered but the one word — 
"Beware!" 

Again he rushed forward, and in another instant she buried 
the knife in his bosom, and then stood motionless, as her 
cruel tormentor sank down at her feet. 

Captain Smith was raised from the ground senseless; the 
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wound he had received proved to be dangerous, but not fatal, 
for he lived, as it has been seen, to take vengeance for the 
deed. 

For Cinderella, after the blow was struck, she betrayed no 
strong emotions of any kind, but gave herself up to the men, 
who seized her on the spot, without any other remark than 
that she had now done something that would make it just 
Robin should not suffer alone; and expressed a wish to be 
taken to his prison. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



I, an old turtle, 

Will wing me to some wither'd bough, and there 
My mate, that's never to be found again, 
Lament till I am lost. 

SHAKSPERB. 



Before I resume the narrative of my own memoirs, I cannot 
forbear mentioning a few circumstances connected with the 
mother of Captain Smith, as I consider them of more than 
ordinary interest, and deserving a record in these pages. 

On the breaking out of the civil wars, she encouraged her 
youngest son Francis in his devotion to the royal cause with 
a spirit and energy not unlike that of the Spartan dame, who, 
on giving her son his shield, and sending him forth to the 
battle, bade him return with it a victor, or be borne home 
upon it a corpse if he failed. 

James Smith, well knowing his aged mother's devotion to 
the king, and detestation of the parliament, having a design 
upon her purse to equip him for its service, continued for 
some time to keep her in absolute ignorance of the party he 
had espoused. By these means he succeeded in obtaining 
from her a considerable sum. But no sooner did she find that 
her means were employed, and by her own son, to abet the 
cause of rebellion, than summoning to her aid a resolution 
she never before had courage to assume, on her son James 
making another call on her purse, she peremptorily refused 
his demand. 

Astonished by an inflexibility of spirit he had never before 
found in his mother (who, from indulgence or fear, in any 
contest had always hitherto yielded), in the bitterness of his 
passion James Smith was so utterly abandoned, so devoid of 
all natural feeling, that he wished his mother dead before her 
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face; intimating that if she weTe dead, he knew where he 
could find a hoard of her gold and silver, which nothing 
should keep from his hand ; and the law alone, he averred, 
would give it him. 

"Stay, son James," said the injured mother; "he not too 
sure of that. The fee simple of all your father's land is 
yours ; hut at my death, by virtue of my marriage articles, 
all money, be it gold or silver, is at my disposal. I had 
intended, notwithstanding your undutiful conduct to me, to 
make no difference between you and your younger brother; 
but as you have thought fit no longer to honour the king, and 
by so doing to shew that you no longer fear God, whilst your 
brother, like a true gentleman and a Christian, is ready to die 
in his majesty's defence, I will take especial care that neither 
silver nor gold of mine shall ever go to a rebel, or to abet the 
cause of rebellion. God knows my truth. Therefore do I 
now most solemnly protest, that, unless you will at once lay 
down your arms, resign your commission — for I find you have 
obtained one from the parliament, — and turn, though at this 
the eleventh hour, to the king, before to-morrow's sun shall 
again be risen, I will execute a deed which shall give all I 
have the power to give to Francis Smith, my true son, because 
my loyal son. Now you know my mind; know then your 
own." 

To this speech, the longest and most emphatic his mother 
had for years addressed to him, James Smith answered with 
a laugh of scorn; and with the accustomed insolence of his 
hardened nature, in a tone and manner resembling such as 
he was wont to use when- a spoilt boy, he dared his mother to 
execute her threat. 

" Nay," she replied, " insolent words and undutiful threaten- 
ings will not serve your turn now, son James. I shall do 
what I say, and that without delay. I am even now about 
to walk to Sir William Coryton's; I have some business to 
transact with that worthy gentleman. His house is not far 
off; and God, who is the staff of my great age, has given me 
strength of body sufficient still to walk there and return with 
ease; and I shall request Sir William's secretary to draw the 
writings I require. I shall execute them ; for though I have 
had the misfortune to nurse at this bosom one rebel towards 
the king, I will never leave him the means to make rebellion 
fruitful. I know with what Satan angles when he would 
catch traitors ; but I will supply no bait to hang upon his 
hook. So now, either stay and take your mother's blessing, 
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with what she designed for you as a royalist, or go from her 
doors as a disloyal subject, and an undutiful and discarded 
son." 

" And if I am sent forth as an undutiful and discarded son 
from a mother's door," replied James Smith, with a scowl on 
his dark brow that spoke the gloomy ferocity of bis mind, 
" be not surprised if I act up to the character you have fixed 
upon me." And so saying, without another word, he left the 
house. 

Shocked at the sight of such obduracy, but not at all shaken 
in her purpose, the widow Smith prepared to sally forth to 
wait on Sir William Cory ton. 

Sir William was sitting with a friend, busied over muster- 
rolls and papers, when their attention was called off by seeing 
from the window near which they sat, the widow Smith coming 
up the lawn with her usual upright and even dignified mien. 
On Sir William Coryton observing her, he said to his friend : 
" Would you believe it, Slanning, that upright, noble looking 
old lady you see coming up the lawn yonder, is in her ninety- 
ninth year." His friend expressed his astonishment, saying 
he could scarcely believe it to be true. 

" It is so, however, I do assure you," said Sir William. 
" How well she walks for a woman of her years ! Yet I feel 
somewhat surprised to see her here. What can be the cause 
of her coming so far as this from her own home ? It is two 
miles distant. This is not my rent -day; and my steward 
always calls on her for the conventionary rent that she pays 
me. What can the old lady want with me at such a time ? — 
it is very strange." 

Much as Sir William Coryton had expressed his surprise at 
her walking so well, the widow Smith came into his presence 
with a less firm step then he had been accustomed to see in 
her. There was also a little flutter about her manner which 
she could not altogether overcome, though she made an effort 
to do it, as he went forward to meet and assist her to a 
chair. 

Sir William Coryton was an amiable man ,* and as such, 
was particularly attentive to age,* and the character which 
the widow Smith bore was so good, that without the addi- 
tional claim his having known her from his infancy gave her 
upon his feelings, he entertained towards her sentiments of 
affection and respect that were almost filial. 

While Sir William was engaged in paying her those little 
kindly attentions so acceptable from the young to the old, his 
x. i 
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friend, Sir Nicholas Slanning, was considering her counte- 
nance with a mingled sense of wonder and admiration. All 
her mental faculties unimpaired, her bodily powers still 
unbroken, she seemed to present in her person that beautiful 
picture of old age of which there are so many striking instances 
described in Holy Writ. 

The widow Smith had, in youth, been a very handsome 
woman, but of a masculine order of beauty. Her figure and 
features had been on a large scale, and as the latter, in early 
gular, r "" ' 



life, were remarkably regular, they still retained their oris 
contour, in despite of time and decay. As she had all her 
days been an early riser, and in the enjoyment of perfect 
health, and was by nature fair, her complexion was still fresh 
and hale, and the noble and energetic character of her mind 
had given to the whole countenance an expression at once 
dignified and impressive. She looked, as Slanning was wont 
to say, when speaking of her, like some fine old ruin, which, 
though shaken by the ravages of years, and past the day of its 
strength, still, in the calm majesty of its decay, excites in the 
beholder a feeling of admiration mingled with awe. As soon 
as she was sufficiently recovered to explain her errand, she 
informed Sir William Cory ton that she was come about the 
lease of her house. 

" Knowing," she said, " that at my date of life, I ought to 
expect my summons every morning I rise, before the sun 
sinks to rest, and that if I am permitted to lie down again in 
life, I ought to consider my bed may be my grave before the 
next morning, a few days ago 1 looked over all my papers, to 
see what remained for me to do that was just before my depar- 
ture. I then put my hand on the lease of the house in wnich 
1 live." 

" It is lifehold, I believe," said Sir William; " but I really 
do not know very much about it. The lease, I think, was 
granted in my late father's time." 

" No," replied the Widow. " It was granted, Sir William, 
in the time of your great grandfather. It is lifehold; and 
though I was a babe at the breast not three months old, my 
dear father, willing to provide a home for me, as long as I 
might live, paid the fine to put my life on the estate. The 
term was for ninety and nine years, should I so long live from 
the day of my birth. I have lived to see out the term, for 
yesterday was my birthday, and I completed it. I have no 
longer any right to call the house and ground mine. The 
estate now is yours. And here, therefore, am I come, Sir 
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William, to surrender up to you my lease. You, and your 
father before you, have been kind landlords to me, and 
may the blessing of God return with the estate upon your 
hands!" 

So saying, the widow rose from her chair to put the parch- 
ment into Sir William's hands ; but in rising she staggered, 
and he observed she trembled so much she could scarcely give 
him the document. He took it from her, and insisted on her 
resuming her seat, in a manner that was respectful and affec- 
tionate. 

""" I thank you, widow Smith," he said, in the gentlest tone, 
B for the honourable way in which you have surrendered to 
me my estate. But you have been spared to this great age in 
a manner so happy for yourself, with so much health of body 
and mind, and have ever employed both in a life so exem- 
plary, that you have been a blessing to all around you. Nor 
shall your having outlived the term of your lease cause that 
blessing to depart from us. I now, therefore, return it into 
your hands, begging you to continue to reside in the same 
house and on the same terms, still my most respected tenant. 
I will not, for your own sake," he added, smiling, " wish that 
you may live so long as to survive a similar ninety and nine 
years, but I will wish that all your days to come may be 
peaceful and happy." 

The widow Smith shook her head, and, endeavouring to 
thank Sir William Coryton for the generous manner in which 
he had restored to her the lease, her voice failed, she burst 
into tears, and her agitation became apparent; so much so, 
that he expressed his sorrow at witnessing it, and asked if 
anything had happened to disturb her in her way to his 
house. 

She paused a moment — looked up, and clasping her hands 
together with a degree of emotion very unusual with her (for 
the perfect calm and tranquillity of her mind was supposed to 
be one chief cause of her longevity), she exclaimed: " Oh, Sir 
William! you cut me to the heart lust now, when you said it 
was a blessing that I had lived so long. Sir William, 1 have 
lived too long — much too long, in having lived to witness 
what these old eyes have this day seen." 

Sir William Coryton, pained by her distress, inquired with 
earnestness into the cause ; and desired to know if there was 
anything he could do to help her. 

" No," she replied; " no, you can do nothing for me; for 
it is not in the power of mortal man to blot from my mind the 

i 2 
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remembrance of this day's sorrow; a sorrow such as the bit- 
terness of death can never equal. My son! my unnatural 
son ! But you shall hear all. I will tell it, as soon as I can 
find breath to utter what ought never to be uttered before 
God or man. It is too shocking!" 

Sir William Coryton seeing how pale she looked, poured 
out a cup of wine, and insisted on ner taking a little before 
she proceeded. She returned the cup, scarcely tasted, saying, 
it was not wine she wanted, to give her strength to go on 
with her story ; she would exert herself and tell it. She 
made an effort to resume her composure; and after relating 
the circumstances already mentioned respecting her son, thus 
continued: — "No sooner was he gone from my door, than 
I put on my cloak and hood, and took up my staff and the 
parchments, and came away to wait on you, Sir William. 
In my walk hither, I had to pass through a furze brake, near 
my own house. Some of the bushes were thick and high. 
I saw no one. But when I had gotten about half way through 
the brake, something whizzed past me close to my ear — it was 
a ball. At that moment I heard the report of a musket, — 
for though so old, my hearing is good. I instantly looked 
back, and saw a man at no very great distance, running oft 
with a musket, which he seemed just to have lowered, in his 
hand. Great God! how shall I speak my feelings, when I 
recognised in that man my own son James!" 

An exclamation of horror burst from the lips of Sir William 
Coryton and his friend. They endeavoured to offer such 
consolation as the deepest sympathy could suggest, to the 
feelings of the injured mother. But the widow Smith did 
not heed it, so entirely was every thought of her heart ab- 
sorbed in the fears she entertained for her wretched son. 

" Could I have believed it," she said; " could I have fancied 
that I had lived too long for a son, towards whom I have 
erred only in having been too kind — too indulgent — too for- 
iving, that he should attempt my life ! Oh ! could that life 
ave been sacrificed for his good, — his good in body or in 
soul, — how freely would I have laid it down for him. With 
great peril I bore him painfully into life ; would I had died 
then, so I might but have saved him from attempting a crime 
such as this! — for God will visit for it, — I feel he will. Some 
dreadful judgment will fall on the head of a son who is in 
heart a parricide! God grant it be not the jndgment of 
calling him suddenly to his account with such a sin as this 
unrepented on his soul!" 



hi 
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There are griefs of a nature so strong, so appalling in 
the cirumstances that call them forth, that even an attempt 
to console them must he accompanied by giving some shock 
to the feelings of the sufferer. Such a gnef was this. 
Neither Sir William Coryton nor his friend knew what to 
say in mitigation of her distress; and both stood for some 
minutes, looking alternately on her and on each other, in 
a silence that expressed their sympathy more perhaps than 
words. 

At this moment, the widow Smith's countenance had in 
it a peculiar expression — it was no longer agitated, — she 
shed no tears; but a feeling of horror, arising from want 
of hope, seemed to have given a terrible impress to her 
pale features. Deep grief has in it something of a rigid 
character; it is fixed, and constantly recurring to the same 
dark thoughts. 

Whether or not the poor widow Smith feared, did she 
longer indulge in the feelings of her distress, that she might 
fall into a worse state, I cannot tell ; but it was evident she 
determined to make a vigorous effort to resume the customary 
calm of her truly great mind. For soon after she had ended 
her tale, she arose, replaced her hood and cloak, and prepared 
for her departure; once more thanking Sir William for the 
kindness he had shewn her as to the lease. 

Sir William Coryton, on seeing her about to leave him, 
entreated her to allow one of his people to walk with her and 
protect her home; but she would not listen to it; and though 
he was most importunate on the subject, she was no less 
determined to go alone. Sir Nicholas Slanning offered him- 
self to be her escort, and ventured to remind her she had now 
entered on her hundredth year. But though so recently in 
danger of death, her resolution was not to be shaken; and 
she thus magnanimously replied: 

" No, Sir William, — no, Sir. Nicholas! I thank you both for 
your goodwill, but I will trouble neither you nor your people. 
I came hither alone, and alone will I go hence. God pre- 
served me but now, when in peril of my life by the way — in 
peril from my own unnatural son ! I will, therefore, on my 
return, trust to no other than the same good Providence for 
my protection." 

So saying, the widow Smith seized her staff, resumed that 
air of courage, at all times so natural to her, and bowing with 
dignity to Sir William and his friend, left their presence with- 
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out uttering another word. She reached her home in safe 
— her trust was not reposed in vain.* 

• As a confirmation of the correctness of the memoirs in the ab 
remarkable instance of magnanimity in the widow Smith, when she s 
rendered her lease to Sir William Cory ton, on entering her hundre 
year, and had so narrow an escape of being shot by her own son, it may 
stated, that a tradition of the circumstances was preserved by a venera 
clergyman of Cornwall, who was a descendant of this most heroic worn 
The gentleman just named, the late Rev. J. Jope of St. Cleer, in 
eighty-ninth year, related them to Mrs. Bray in the summer of 1840. 1 
long before these pages were committed to the press, that excellent i 
extraordinary man, " full of years and full of honour," and possea 
of his faculties to the last, died universally respected and lamented. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, 
The best conditioned and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies ; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears 
Than any that draws breath. 

In companions 
That do converse and waste the time together, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There needs must be a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit. 

Now do 1 play the touch 
To try if thou be current gold indeed. 

SHAKSPBBE. 

Cinderella, in whose fate 1 took so lively an interest, I soon 
found was still to be detained a prisoner in Tavistock. This 
arose from the plague having broken out in Exeter; and 
though it had not generally extended itself throughout the 
city? y et the very circumstance of its being there was suffi- 
cient to delay public business, and to cause the judges to 
consider if they should now do what a similar pestilence had 
once before compelled them to do, namely, to hold the assize 
at Tavistock, instead of Exeter. The point was undecided ; 
and whilst it remained so, Cinderella was removed to a por- 
tion of the old abbey, which was then used as a clink, or 
prison for the town. There J must for awhile leave her, and 
speak of other matters of more personal interest in my memoirs. 
About this time (the summer of 1 642) the calm, to which 
I have so frequently alluded, as pervading the western coun- 
ties, appeared to be about to yield to scenes of war, no less 
agitating than in other parts of the kingdom. Exeter, though 
a little checked by the plague within its walls, still held out 
For the king. Truro remained faithful. Launceston wavered; 
whilst the North of Devon was grievously disaffected, and ripe 
for revolt. Plymouth (fifteen miles distant) was under the 
command of Sir Alexander Carew, governor of the Castle, 
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who held that good town and port for the Parliament; and 
Ruthen, the Scotch general, had possessed himself of Saltash, 
and garrisoned it with a stout hand of rehels. 

But, notwithstanding we were thus neighboured by Round- 
heads and danger, we of the king's party were in good heart 
and hope — full of courage, and trust in the strength of our 
righteous cause. All the noblemen and gentlemen of the 
first rank and property in the West, were true to Charles ; and 
at this time were busied in training or leading into action the 
regiments which principally, if not entirely, at their own cost, 
they had raised and armed for his service. 

I held a captain's commission, as I have already stated, 
under Sir Ralph Hopton; and by his command (no doubt with 
a view to the defence of so rich and generous a royalist as 
Lady Howard) was directed to look to the safety of Walreddon, 
and to watch the movements of the enemy in the vicinity of 
Saltash and Plymouth. A certain number of our men were 
also quartered at Tavistock, where Sir Nicholas Slanning was 
at this time training his band for those desperate battles, in 
which it was so soon after destined to be engaged. 

To paint the distraction of the Western counties subsequent 
to this period, would defy all my attempts at description. 
Here a family, loyal till now, would, on the approach of some 
sudden alarm, become faithless. There, on the instant, would 
a father find himself opposed by a son ; and that son at enmity 
with a brother, — both, perhaps, acting under the influence of 
some temporary distraction; so that many renounced their 
principles without the concurrence of their judgment; and in 
several instances admitted within their gates the very rebels 
they had but an hour before defied. In some parts we heard 
of towns that had surrendered bv a sudden panic; of villages 
deserted by their fear-stricken inhabitants, at the very rumour 
of an assault ; whilst the old and the helpless were left sinking, 
starving, dying on the road. Some spent their last breath in 
cries for help or pity; others in curses and complaints. The 
retreat of one army, and the approach of another, often caused 
a whole district to change its principles; and all from distrac- 
tion — the very madness of fear. 

Such were but a few of the evils which shewed themselves 
at the commencement of the civil war. Soon did these 
unhappy counties find that such a war lets loose every enemy 
to good order and the common decencies of life; its best 
friends are the worst foes of society; and every evil passion 
combats under its banner of misrule. 
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It was at this period that I received the following letter from 
my friend James Chudleigh : 



" To William Henry Courtenay, Esq., these, etc. 

" London, July 5, 1642. 

" I am, my dear Courtenay, once more in England, and 
have been with my father in London for the last month. The 
die is cast; I can no longer waver. I have accepted a com- 
mission as colonel of horse, under the command of my father, 
now Major General Sir George Chudleigh. 

"Courtenay, I know what you will say; but spare me— 
spare me all reproach. If I am wrong in my opinions, may 
God pardon it, but, in sooth I am honest; I act on principle. 
I can no longer place any confidence in the sincerity of the 
king's concessions, nor do I think he now struggles for any- 
thing less than the re-establishment of a throne based on 
[ arbitrary power. I do also believe, with many of our patriots, 
[ that by the instigation of bis Papistical queen (a fatal woman 
for this country), he leans to Popery; so that we might live to 
see again the days of Bloody Mary, in merry England, did 
Charles prevail. 

" In merry England, did I say ! in mourning England 
rather ; now bleeding at every vein ! The royal prerogative 
stretched to the utmost limits of arbitrary power, is, and must 
be wholly incompatible with the privileges of parliament, and 
the freedom of the subject. Whilst ship-money, loans, mono- 
polies, imprisonment of members on the mere suggestion of 
the sovereign's will, with bishops and convocations asserting 
an authority above all law : these are no small evils, and cry 
aloud for redress. But I will say no more of these matters ; 
rather let me speak of our private feelings as men — as 
friends. 

" God knows, this may be the last time we shall ever have 
the opportunity of communicating together as such : yet friends 
we can never cease to be, — no, not even should we be fated to 
meet in the deadly strife of arms in this unnatural quarrel. 
Oh, Courtenay ! my heart bleeds as I write the words, that if 
we should be so unhappy as to meet in the field, we must meet 
as enemies! Yet I must obey the call of duty, wound as it 
may my own private affections in their dearest hope. Yet, no 
difference of opinion, no civil war, can ever alter my regard 
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for William Courtenay, for the friend of my bosom. I would 
say to you, as Sir William Waller said to his dearest kinsman* 
when they took a solemn farewell of each other, before the 
one departed to join the parliamentary army, and the other, 
that of the king : * That great God, who is the searcher of all 
hearts, knows with what a sad fear I go upon this service, and 
with what perfect hate I detest a war without an enemy. 
But I look upon it as opu* Domini. We are both on the stage, 
and must act those parts that are assigned to us in this tragedy; 
but let us do it in the way of honour, and without personal 
animosity. 

" Even in such emphatic words would I now bid farewell to 
you; beseeching you that no public enmity, even in moments 
of the greatest bitterness or peril, may shake our private 
friendship. Let that be ever fresh; let it be as an oasis of the 
desert, to which the weary spirit may turn for refreshment m 
the midst of this burning wilderness of misery and war. We 
have but now set our foot on its waste, and we know not 
whither it may lead, or what may be its issue, even if we 
should live to pass its perilous bounds. 

" Let me entreat you also, notwithstanding the difficulties 
of the times, still so far to entertain the habits of our ancient 
friendship, as never to fail to write when occasion may serve 
for the safe conveyance of a letter. And believe me, ever, 
my dear Courtenav, yours in affection, whilst I am my own 
to subscribe myself, 

" James Chudleioh." 

To the above I thus replied : — 

" To Colonel James Chudleigh, these, etc. 

"Walreddon, July 12th, 1642. 
" My dear Chudleioh, 

"The pleasure with which I received the news of your return 
in safety to England was sadly damped by your letter com- 
municating the fatal intelligence (for so I must call it) of 
your having accepted a commission under the rebellious 
Parliament. 

" More than ever do I dread the renewal of the war. Yet, 
I believe, the king cannot avoid it : believe he can make no 
more concessions; none that could be offered with dignity, or 
accepted with satisfaction. Yet, were it possible, most heartily 
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would I concur with the gallant Falkland, in the feeling which 
prompted him to exclaim, ' Peace, peace ! give us peace !' Yet, 
alas! I fear we can enjoy no permanent peace, till such time 
as the rebels are conquered by a confirmed victory. I say 
this, because civil wars are ever the result of our passions, 
more than of our reason. In civil war also, there can be no 
triumph! for we bleed ourselves, if we are overcome; and the 
blood that is spilt is still ours, if we be the conquerors. Vic- 
tory or defeat must alike be a cause of sorrow; and our 
greatest conquests serve but to heap the graves of our friends. 
"Alas! wnat miseries, what griefs have already resulted 
from these contests ! Most of our churches desecrated, plun- 
dered, ruined ; and our ancient, learned, and pious clergy, for 
the greater part, wanderers on the face of the earth ; dead, in . 
dungeons, or in prison ships, victims to hunger, cold, or wretch- 
edness, and many dead from the unutterable sorrows of a 
broken heart. I have hardly patience to think upon these 
things. Can that Parliament be just which stirs on a course 
such as this ? Surely it cannot. All my consolation is, that 
heaven, in its righteous judgment, will not long suffer a power 
so iniquitous to maintain its ground — 

4 Iniqua numquam regna perpetua m anent.' 

" I am convinced you are deceived in your opinion of men 
and measures. Not all who serve the parliament under pre- 
text of maintaining its privileges and the liberty of the subject, 
care for either. Some deep-laid project of reckless ambition, 
as in Cromwell ; some aim of adventurous hope, as in Waller ; 
some feeling of malice, of artifice, or of revenge, as we see in 
such men as Stroude, St. John, and Pym; or the fury of 
fanatical hypocrisy, as we find in Harrison, — are the chief 
motives of their conduct. So many hateful passions and dark 
designs lurk beneath the seeming virtues of the patriot in a 
time of civil strife. 

" Alas, for our poor king ! do what he may in all sincerity, 
with such men as I have named, he ever does wrong. If driven 
by dire necessity, or by factious opposition, he takes a sudden 
or determined measure, but for common safety, he is arbitrary 
and oppressive; if, in the hope to conciliate, he changes a 
purpose, he is capricious ; and if he looks but coldly on any 
one he has just cause to suspect, who, under the mask of 
friendship, carries the heart of a traitor, he is, foisooth, un- 
grateful, and a neglector of his friends! Thus is the poor 
king ever in the wrong. And whilst his enemies vilify and 
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rebel against him, his real friends often know not how to act, 
so distracted are they with contending feelings and fears: 
fears lest they should injure the constitution of the country, 
whilst they would support the throne ; yet feeling how deep 
and dire is the guilt that, under the mask of reformation, seeks 
to overthrow the monarchy and every ancient institution of 
the realm. 

" To speak what are my feelings and regrets at the reso- 
lution you have adopted would be impossible. My very soul 
sickens at the prospect of becoming your enemy, either in or 
out of the field, so entirely do I love vou. # Fain would I 
counsel you yet to pause, but I know it would be vain. I 
know you are too deeply pledged to draw back, and that, even 
as you say, the die is cast. Well then, Chudleigh, be it so, for 
we must each be true to the cause we have espoused on con* 
viction. We cannot both be right : time will inevitably shew 
who has chosen the true cause. 

" On your side you have the hope of patriots. On ours, 
we have the ties of loyalty, of fidelity, and honour; of affection 
to the ancient monarchy and the injured monarch of England. 
Thus are we supported; thus are we opposed! It is so, 
Chudleigh; yet with you will I gladly say, let our oppo- 
sition be without personality. And if we must meet in a 
strife so hateful as this, let all we do still be done with 
honour. 

" Our friendship is too dear to me to bear the thought of 
losing it, even in this struggle. Let it live then in your 
bosom, as it will in mine, till that bosom shall be cold in 
death. And believe that in these moments of present parting 
and sorrow, I am, as I have ever been, 

" Your faithful and affectionate friend, 

"William Henry Courtenay." 

I hope my readers will pardon my now and then introducing 
an old letter into my memoirs. I confess I have a melancholy 
pleasure in looking back on old times in such records. To 
my thinking, nothing brings the past before us in such vivid 
colours as old letters. They seem, for the moment, to give 
us back our youth again ; and our early feelings come with 

• The reader, who may not be well acquainted with the style of epis- 
tolatory composition at the date of these letters, may be surprised at such 
expressions as the above passing between gentlemen. But nothing was 
more common than the most enthusiastic terms of affection to be used by 
correspondents of the male sex, when addressing each other at this period. 
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them in all their freshness. As a portrait painted in youth 
recalls the beauty that is faded and gone, even so do old 
letters often exhibit the youth of the mind in its most grace- 
ful form. But this is digressing. 
I was most sensibly affected on learning the part Chudleigh 
'I had taken in these unhappy quarrels. For some time I could 
I scarcely persuade myself it was true, so unaccountable did it 
f appear to me that we could have two opinions on any matter 
of import ; there had, hitherto, been such a consent in our 
minds. From our first meeting at Oxford we had at once 
become friendly and familiar, without passing through the 
previous forms of growing acquaintance. We had loved and 
confided in each other from mere impulse, from an intuitive 
conviction of each other's sincerity, without awaiting the more 
tardy process of time and proof. I had been more intimate, 
more at home with him, than with many of my kindred, whom 
I had all my life long called friends, and with whom I had 
associated without any feelings of distaste. And now to find 
such a friend as this opposed to me ! It was an irritating, 
as well as a disappointing thought, and a thousand times did 
I curse in my heart that civil strife, and those base men who 
set it on, which caused this most painful breach in my pri- 
vate affections. But a greater trial than even this was reserved 
for me before the war was at an end ; and, young as I was 
at the season of Chudleigh 's disaffection, I knew already that 
the times were such as to put all things out of joint; that 
the most steady friendships were often abruptly broken, and 
the most constant hearts, like the weakest, were frequently 
overcome by the irresistible power of example, and the urgency 
of events, which they neither knew how to avoid nor to 
resist. 

I had scarcely sealed and despatched my answer to Chud- 
leigh, when a mounted post, covered with dust, "fiery red 
with speed," as Shakspere says, demanded admission at the 
gates of Walreddon. He obtained it the moment it was known 
that he brought letters from Sir Bevil Grenville ; one was to 
Lady Howard, another to myself. 

As I read mine, I felt that swelliug of the bosom which 
the young are so apt to experience when their self-import- 
ance is raised in their own eyes, by receiving a familiar and 
confidential communication from a great and celebrated man. 
I confess I felt it ; for well did I know the dignity, the cha- 
racter, the fame of the writer. Through all times and perils 
I have treasured that letter of Sir Bevil, and shall transmit it, 
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as an bar-loom, with my tide-deeds, to yoa my too. Here is 
a copy of it, 

" To W. H. Comtemms, Esq., tiae, etc 

" Haste* Couktkbat, 

" Knowing bow true yon are, and that his Majesty hath not 
among his well-wishers an honester or a more devoted young 
gentleman than yourself; I write to pray yoa to come to me 
at your earliest, as there is a plan afoot "for his Majesty's ser- 
vice that wfll brook no delay, needeth all his friends, and is 
full of danger. May God prosper it, for bis Majesty's affairs 
are at a sore strait ; "and if this tails, I know not where to torn 
for help. 

" Sir Arthur AsteQ, who, though a shrewd Papist, is a very 
good friend and a brave one in the field for his Majesty s 
service, is with me. I expect, in a few days, Sir Nicholas 
Slanning, Master Sydney Godolphin, Sir Ralph Hopton, that 
honest gentleman Mr. Adam Gandy, Colonel Trevannion, and 
others ; so that I hope to collect a council of his Majesty's 
friends at Stow, to determine on such measures as may oe for 
the best at this crisis. For I hear that villain and rebel, 
Ruthen, is with a strong body of men at Saltash ; and that he 
looks to supersede Sir Alexander Carew in the governorship 
of Plymouth Castle, a thing I would by no means desire to 
see take effect, for reasons to be hereafter stated. I have 
written to my Lady Howard by this post. She is a most 
bountiful lady for his Majesty's cause, and hath spared neither 
silver nor gold for the same, of which, with sorrow be it spoken, 
his Majesty hath such sad need at this time. But of this and 
all other matters no more tul we meet. Praying vou to come 
to me, as soon as may be, at my poor house of Stow, I rest, 
Master Courtenay, your very good friend, 

"Bbvil Grexville, Kt." 

" From my house at Stow, this 11th day of July, 1642." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



What is it that 70a would impart to me ! 
If it be aught towards the general good, 
8et honour in one eye, and death i the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently : 
For, let the cods so speed me, as I krre 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 



As soon as it was possible after the receipt of Sir Berfl's 
letter, I hastened to attend upon him at Stow, as he had 
requested. Although his character, both as a public and a 
private man, was well known tome, I had never jet seen him. 
It waa not, therefore, without some sense of awe that I fill- 
lowed an old domestic, who led the way to conduct me into 
Ins presence. 

I found SirBevfl Grenvule seated in his large old-fashioned 
library. He had that morning been out at exercise with the 
regiment of horse he was raising at his own expense for the 
service of King Charles. Having but just returned, he had 
not taken off his armour; only his head-piece was laid aside. 
No man became a corslet better; for though he had a counte- 
nance which bespoke the philosophical character of his mind, 
vet was there in it the resolution, the high bearing for which 
he was so noted as a soldier. His air, too, was martial; Le 
looked as if born to wield the baton of command. I think I 
see him now; for as in my old age I write these reminiscences 
of my youth, the very sight and image of persons and tiling* 
come back before my" Hand's eye" in the mt** distinct forms; 
sometimes they afford joy, but more frequently §vmm; and I 
have often paused to eonader if the pleasures of a vivid recol- 
lection counterbalance its pains. 

Even boy can I recall perfocdy before me die old Ebrary, 
with its Gothic windows, its antkpe pictures, its famitort of 
carved oak, and ibt busts vf the great men a£ the hreahen 
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-world that were placed over the bookcases. I can see Sir 
Bevil, with his elbow leaning on a table near him, where lay 
his sword and a multiplicity of papers. The light from the 
long shafted windows streaming upon his head, and shewing 
with the advantages of a strong contrast of light and shade, 
the noble features of his face. Sir Bevil was tall in stature, 
upright, and of a lofty carriage. His handsome countenance, 
like his unfortunate master, had in it somewhat of a melan- 
choly expression. He looked as if the sad presages of the 
times had nearly broken his heart. Whilst the quiet demean- 
our, and the resolute brow, spoke a spirit which, though 
resigned, was not fearful. Resignation to the will of heaven, 
with a determination to resist to the death the iniquity of man, 
were indeed the characteristics of this great royalist through- 
out the war. 

It was universally allowed that there was much resemblance 
in mind and manners between the Lord Falkland and Sir 
Bevil Grenville. Both were lovers of good letters and of 
learned men. Both had a fund of tenderness in their private 
affections, and an indomitable courage in the field; and alas! 
to complete the parallel, both lost their lives in the king's 
cause; Falkland at Newberry, Grenville at Landsdown fight. 

Sir Bevil had a soul that soared above all the petty passions 
which were so apt to sway country gentlemen in his days. 
He had no value for little advantages; rather avoided than 
sought to take the lead in ordinary matters and distinctions; 
and was quite insensible to those petty mortifications which 
most country gentlemen are so much alive to ; and which are, 
generally speaking, the worst injuries a country town can 
inflict. Sir Bevil was one of those truly great men who never 
step out of the way to win favour. He made it a rule to act 
towards all persons with strict justice and humanity; doing 
any good or generous act that he could do, as occasion might 
offer; but never for a moment yielding his own just rights, or 
going contrary to his better judgment, to purchase popularity, 
by the least concession which he deemed unworthy his dignity 
or his self-esteem. And though devoid of all personal am- 
bition, yet none was so ambitious as he to be the first to 
sacrifice all he called his, in the service of the king. 

Such was Sir Bevil Grenville. And when it is recollected 
that he was also the protector, the uncle of Emily, to whom 
my whole soul was devoted, it may well be supposed with what 
feelings of hope and fear I entered the presence of one, who 
must hereafter have so decided an influence over the happi- 
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* ness of my life. I was cheered by the frank and kind manner 
f in which he received me. With young men, Sir Bevil was 

* kindly encouraging ; though he never flattered them by sup- 

* posing their counsels such as ought to be placed on a level 

* with his own experience; yet he encouraged them to speak 
& freely their mind, even in the king's affairs; correcting their 
fc mistakes, and improving on their suggestions, when such could 

* be of use. 
K J Soon after my arrival, he introduced me to the papist knight 

already mentioned, Sir Arthur Astell, who was so entirely 
devoted to the service of the king. He had been a page to 
her majesty Queen Henrietta Maria. I shall have more to 
say about him anon ; at present I shall only state, that I was 
pleased with his address, and that we commenced our acquaint- 
ance with the mutual goodwill of two young men who were 
partisans of the same cause, and desirous of being guided by 
the same counsel — that of Sir Bevil Grenville. 

We were now closeted with him for more than two hours; 
during that time he opened to us certain plans and measures 
for the service of his Majesty, in which we were both to play 
no mean parts, and of which I shall have occasion to speak 
hereafter at large. 

We had scarcely ended these grave matters of debate, when 
a gentle knock on the library door announced the approach of 
some one. Sir Bevil bidding whosoever it might be come in, 
I saw, not without feelings of the deepest emotion, the lovely 
Emily enter the room. She saluted with much grace Sir 
Arthur Astell and myself, inquired after Lady Howard's health ; 
and finding Sir Bevil was not alone, would have immediately 
retreated, had he not bade her in the kindest tone, come 
forward, saying how glad he was to see her once more in his 
library, and inquiring how it was that she had of late so 
seldom sought him there. 

"Because, my dear uncle," she replied, looking at him 
affectionately, " whenever I have come to you of late, I feared 
I did wrong, for you have looked at me coldly, and seemed 
hardly conscious that I was with you. And then to some little 
question of mine, you have answered with a vacant Yes, or 
a 'What did you say, my love?' — maybe making me repeat 
again a thing not worth saying the first time." 

" I am sorry, my sweet Emily," said her uncle, gently 
putting aside with his hand the thick clusters of light and 
curling locks that hung down and overshadowed her cheeks, 
" I am sorry that any circumstances of these unhappy 

X. K 
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times pressing on my mind, should for a moment make me 
look coldly on a face which once never came before me with- 
out inspiring a feeling of delight. I should as soon, wilfully, 
look cold on my guardian angel, as on my Emily; and not to 
hear when you speak, is worse still ; for all you say is affec- 
tionate and good. But you will forgive me?" 

" Forgive you! Oh, my dear uncle! it is not for myself I 
care in these slight neglects, it is for you. And yet I do care 
for myself, and for my poor mother too, when I think how 
lone, how unfriended, now unprotected we shall he, in these 
sad times, if you go away from us. You are all the world 
to us." 

Had Emily's eyes hut chanced to meet mine as she sajd 
this, they would have told her, there was one friend near who- 
would willingly die for her protection. 

Perhaps the same thoughts might, at the instant, have pos- 
sessed the mind of 8ir Arthur Astell; and though it ought tot 
have given me pleasure to know she had other friends no less 
willing than myself to defend her, yet it grated strangely on 
my ears, and more harshly still on my feelings, when, in a 
tone that implied previous intimate acquaintance, Sir Arthur 
said (and in the presence of Sir Bevil too!) — "Fairest Emily, 
you can never be unfriended, unprotected, whilst I have a life 
to lose in your defence, a cause that would supersede even my 
devotion to the king." 

" No cause should have power to do that, young gentleman," 
said Sir Bevil, mildly. " But what is it, my dear Emily, makes 
you so uneasy about me?" 

" Oh, a thousand things!" she replied. " You do not smile 
so often as you used to do. You have of late looked so sad 
and thoughtful. And you care not for your meals; nor know 
the clock — if it be noon or night. This was not your wont 
in old times. And then of a morning you look pale and hag- 
gard, as if you had been up watching all night. And then, 
if quite worn out, you chance to sleep on the day-bed, in your 
library, and we steal upon your slumbers unawares, you will 
start, and talk of war, of the king, and I know not what of 
danger." 

To this Sir Bevil gave no direct answer, but only said, 
" Happen what may, my dear child, I would not willingly 
neglect you. Indeed you must not blame me ; I do not mean 
to be unkind." 

" Blame you, my kindest, dearest uncle, I blame nothing 
but the war; and that I hate with all my soul. I have often 
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thought what there could he in what is called glory, that men 
are so eager to win it, and to commend it For we still see 
that all the world ever award the brightest wreath, and the 
richest trophy, to the hero of a battle. How is this, my dear 
uncle, I would fain he instructed?" 

" The highest honours being awarded to the warrior, arises, 
I think," replied Sir Bevil, " from causes which are felt by 
all men. First, there is always dignity attached to the idea 
of death voluntarily encountered ; and this dignity may be 
claimed by every man who bears arms. True courage admits 
not a selfish thought, and ever enchants mankind. The man 
who stands to his post in battle till he falls in its defence, 
most be sincere in the work he has in hand ; and all men love 
sincerity, even those who have no pretensions to it in them- 
selves. Then the magnanimity exercised in war! The great- 
ness of spirit shewn in saving — in sparing an enemy. The 
integrity which scorns to betray ; the fortitude that welcomes 
danger, and never shrinks from suffering. The soul raised 
above all fear, but that of a failure in duty; the disinterested- 
ness of an honourable mind; the generosity of a devoted 
spirit! These are all virtues of the very highest order; and 
these are all called forth and exercised in the heroism of war. 
Can we then wonder that in contemplating the splendid 
career of the hero of a hundred fields, we should become 
dazzled by the glory with which he is encircled. For, as 
when we look on the sun's disk, for awhile after we can see 
distinctly no other object, even so in contemplating the glory 
of the hero, we see not the dreadful field where it has been 
won." 
"And this, then," said Emily, "this is military glory!" 
" Ay," said Sir Bevil, " the dearest bought, and the most 
melancholy honour that can be won by man." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Ten thousand furies lash my soul with whips ; 

At ev'ry look sharp stings transfix my heart, 

And my chill'd blood thrills cold through every vein. 



I had not been many days at Stow, before I was fully con* 
vinced I had a rival in Sir Arthur Astell. As I had nevef 
yet ventured to declare myself to Emily (indeed, such WW 
my timidity, I feared even that she should suspect I had 
dared to love her), I was totally ignorant of what might be 
her feelings towards myself, or towards him. 

Sir Arthur was young, handsome, brave, rich, and, though 
a Papist (and much looked up to by all the Papists in Eng- 
land), no bigot in himself. I confess my jealousy of his 
Sre tensions became intensely tormenting. To add to my 
istress, I feared lest Sir Bevil should suspect my secret pas- 
sion ; feared that his devotion to the king would lead him to 
consider my affection for Emily, at this time, as nothing less 
than a neglect of my public duties of the most serious Kind. 
I had also not yet asked the sanction of my father and of 
Lady Howard to my choice, points of duty which no son, and 
no godson, situated as I was, could dispense with ; indeed, to 
do so would not only have been ungrateful, but dangerous.* 
So great, therefore, was my perplexity at this moment, and 
such my distraction of mind, that I could hardly attend to the 
concerns committed to my trust, or to the office of secretary, 
which I held at this time, for the newly-formed party of 
royalists in the West. 

Long as I had felt this growing passion, I had not, hitherto, 
wilfully indulged it; I had found little leisure for it. But, 

* At the period of this narrative, to marry without the consent of parents 
and guardians was severely punished. Not only were the principals 
liable to imprisonment for the offence, but even friends who were present 
at the marriage. 
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though I had been sufficiently unhappy, I had never till now 
been tortured with jealousy and doubts. I burned to know 
the truth ; to know if there were even a shadow of probability 
that Sir Arthur Astell would succeed in his suit. 

In proportion as my uneasiness grew upon me, so did 
my desire to inquire into the character of the man, in order 
to ascertain what chance he would have for success, what 
advantages he would, in all probability, gain over a mind 
constituted like that of Emily. I set myself to work, and, 
sharpened by a feeling of jealous observation, I soon, I believe, 
fathomed the pretensions of my rival, and estimated his merits 
by their real, more than their apparent worth. 

Sir Arthur Astell was a fascinating man, one who, where 
he desired to please, began by making the individual better 
pleased with himself. Yet his abilities were rather superficial 
than superior. Sir Arthur could say light or small things well, 
and made up in grace for what he wanted in solidity. His 
virtues were not eminent; and though he was most desirous to 
avoid giving offence, and wished to stand well with everybody, 
yet, if it came to a matter of personal exertion, he would not, I 
verily believe, have stepped out of his way to serve the dearest 
friend he had on earth, from the pure and abstract love of 
that friend, for he was a decided hater of trouble and lover of 
ease. ' In short, I soon found he was one of those men who 
have much external pretension, but who have neither genius 
enough to claim superiority of intellect, nor worth enough to 
be eminent in virtue ; one whom a wise man would rather 
select for an agreeable companion, than consider as a friend. 
Such was the. man who was now destined to be the plague 
of my life ; nor was Emily herself other than tormenting, for 
she had become to me as an enigma that I vainly essayed to 
understand. There was, I thought, much of kindness in her 
manner towards me, but nothing of confidence ; and the nearer 
we seemed to approach to intimacy, the farther did we appear 
to retreat from friendship. We were in fact, intimate as asso- 
ciates, distant as friends. For although common topics were 
playfully and unreservedly treated, yet not a word did she 
ever address to me that was in any way connected with the 
matters that weighed the most deeply on her own mind. I 
felt this, and was sensibly hurt ; I felt I had deserved more 
confidence, more kindness, at her hands. I was disposed to 
impute to the influence of another a change so marked towards 
me, so different from our first acquaintance at Walreddon, 
that I knew not how otherwise to account for it, with any 
shew of reason. 
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Her conduct was the more painful, because she seemed to 
think so slightly of my attachment to her, as to consider that 
her playfulness of spirit, in things of no import, was sufficient 
to satisfy me for the want of a more serious feeling and regard. 

With Sir Arthur Astell, I frequently surprised her in earnest, 
and even grave discourse. They had, I felt they had, some 
strange understanding; there was mystery attending it. They 
would exchange looks that no eye but one so watchful as the 
united pangs of love and jealousy had made mine, could 
detect. They often evidently contrived, by some little move- 
ment out of the natural order of things, to sit next to each 
other at table. They would whisper in corners, and walk 
unattended together in the thick groves and long green alleys 
of Stow. 

To tell the pangs, the sickening pangs, with which I saw 
these things, would be impossible. Hitherto I had only met 
Emily at Lady Howard's, where she seemed so much to 
belong to the very place, was so much endeared to the affec- 
tions of my godmother and my own, that I felt as if she 
belonged to myself, and nevqp dreamed of disappointment 
Always fancying, although delayed by the circumstances of 
the times, that the day would come, when the adopted heir 
of Lady Howard would be gladly accepted as the husband 
of the poor and fatherless Emily. And now to find I had 
been building my hopes on air, and that I had not only 8 
rival of so much quality and consequence, but one whose less 
sensitive feelings enabled him to play the part of a lover with 
far greater advantage than my embarrassed mind would 
admit, — all this was misery; and whilst labouring under this 
state of distraction, 1 know I committed a thousand follies 
and impertinences, and even suffered my temper to affect my 
manner towards the innocent cause of my distress. For she, 
not knowing by any avowal on my part the real state of my 
affections, certainly was in no way bound to study them, or 
to govern her conduct by what she saw in mine. 

In this irritable state of feeling, undecided how to act, or 
where to turn for counsel, doing and saying one moment the 
very things I would have wished undone or unsaid the next, 
I had the misfortune one day, after dinner, when heated with 
wine, to quarrel with Sir Arthur Astell. It began, as all 
quarrels did at this time, in a political debate. Sir Bevil 
Grenville, Mr. Sydney Godolphin, and Mr. Adam Gandy, 
with several other gentlemen of family and fortune, were 
present. The wine had flowed freely; and we were all, ex- 
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cept Sir Bevil, under the influence of inflamed passions ; our 
very loyalty to the king, having, at this period, assumed the 
character of passion. 

After words had run high, provoked at something I had 
said about the Papists, Sir Arthur Astell started up, and 
exclaimed, 

" Draw, sir ! draw ! yonder lies the door, and the fields are 
not far off. Shall I lead the way?" 

" Lead where you will, Sir Arthur," 1 replied, " I will 
follow, and with no reluctant steps, I can assure you." 

I arose as I spoke; so did Sir Bevil; so did all: hut Mr. 
Gandy was the first to speak. 

" Peace," said that worthy, "peace! No fighting ; I insist 
on keeping the peace. I am, in fact, one of his Majesty's 
justices of the peace; and, therefore, you shall see, I do not 
bear the sword in vain. Sir Arthur, put up yours. Captain 
Courtenay, stand back, and — " 

"Sir!" said Sir Arthur; "sir! sir!" endeavouring to push 
by him, " I will receive such insults from no man. I beg you 
will not interfere; if Captain Courtenay calls himself a gentle- 
man — " 

"Calls himself a gentleman!" I repeated, in high wrath; 
" and pray, Sir Arthur, what may you call him ?" still holding 
my hand on the hilt of my half-drawn sword. 

On seeing this, Mr. Gandy, who was a strong man, rushed 
up to me, and said, with a comical mixture of fear for the 
consequences of the quarrel, and determination to make good 
his own authority to prevent it — 

"Gentlemen, you are both young gentlemen; hear me — 
hear a man old enough to be a father to you both. If you 
have any respect for the king, you are bound to obey me, for 
I represent the king's majesty — God bless him — I am a ma- 
gistrate. And oh ! as you are Christians, as you have fathers 
and friends to sorrow for you, and as you were yourselves so 
lately friends, do not so much wickedness as to shed each 
other's blood. Think upon God's law, not on the false law of 
honour." 

" Let me go, sir," I said, suddenly freeing myself from his 
grasp. " Sir Arthur Astell, I am at your service." 

" fey the mother who bore me," exclaimed Mr. Gandy, now 
angry in his turn, " I protest if I were not here to keep the 
peace, 1 would knock you down with this fist (he flourished a 
stout one as he spoke) for setting at nought the king's autho- 
rity in my person. But I will send for Jefferies; I will have 
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a warrant out against you both for breaking the peace ere it 
be morning." 

At this moment, watching his opportunity for interference, 
Sir Bevil Grenville laid his hand on my arm, and said, "Shame 
upon you, Captain Courtenay, and on you, Sir Arthur Astell; 
I command, I insist upon your forbearance. What, gentle- 
men ! have you not Roundheads enough to quarrel with but 
you must thus fall on each other? thus venture lives 'in an 
idle brawl, which are no longer at your own discretion, seeing 
you have devoted them to the king ? I insist on each deliver* 
ing up his sword to me. What, demur! nay, gentlemen, d« 
not oblige me, as one of his Majesty's generals, to lay yon 
both under an arrest." 

We yielded our swords, but with an ill grace, I believe. Sir 
Bevil looked displeased, but, after a moment's pause, con- 
tinued : — 

" Captain Courtenay, you were the aggressor in this quarrel 
A true gentleman, though the last to receive an insult un- 
requited, is ever the first to acknowledge a fault. Give your 
hand to Sir Arthur; say you meant no personal offence to him 
in the heat of a foolish discussion. Nay, I will have it so, give 
Sir Arthur your hand, full, outstretched, frankly." 

I obeyed ; I offered my hand, and made an apology. 

Sir Arthur remained silent. 

Sir Bevil saw it with displeasure. "Nay, Sir Arthur," he 
said, " you shall not remain silent. A gentleman can do no 
more than say he is sorry for the offence he has given ; I must 
have your hand also, as fully and as frankly given as Captain 
Courtenay 's; join palms together, no finger's ends. And now 
a hearty shake ; why, that's well! Now one cup more to the 
king's health, and let it be a pledge of mutual amity and 
forgiveness." 

Though Sir Bevil had thus interfered to prevent our 
quarrel terminating, at the moment, in a bloody issue, he 
could not so far control either the feelings or the conduct of 
Sir Arthur or myself as to make us anything more than out- 
wardly reconciled. We forbore in his presence and in his 
house to brawl again ; yet there was not a peace, only a truce 
between us ; and on this point we perfectly understood each 
other, even before the day was at an end. For, meeting by 
chance, in one of the ante-rooms that led into the saloon, a 
few short but determined sentences decided how matters should 
rest between us; and that, as soon as the service in which we 
were at present employed should give us liberty to pursue our 
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quarrel, we would meet and end it as became men of honour. 
Brief as our conference was, and as we hoped, unheeded by 
all but ourselves, nevertheless, a few words of it (as I after- 
wards learned) met the ear of Emily, as she was passing 
behind the arras. I parted from Sir Arthur, and he went 
direct to the witbdra wing-room, but I strolled into the garden 
to breathe the fresh air, in order to recover my spirits, before 
I once more joined the company. 

On entering, the first thing that attracted my notice was 
Sir Arthur Astell, leaning, in a very easy and self-satisfied 
atittude, against the wainscot of one of the recesses of the 
windows, and gazing with pleased and impassioned looks on 
Emily, who stood before him, talking to him apparently with 
much earnestness, yet in so low a tone, that the rest of the 
company, scattered in other parts of the room, could not hear 
what was said, and did not seem to heed it. Emily, at first, 
did not perceive me. 

I soon caught a few words of her energetic discourse. 
'.'Nay, Sir Arthur, it must be so; indeed you must not think 
of it. Recollect — " (here what followed was lost; but I soon 
after heard her most distinctly say), " Recollect tbe common 
bond there is between us; and that, in respect to it, we 
stand alone in this house." The rest was lost; but Sir 
Arthur's fond looks, bis ease, the very attitude in which he 
leaned, as he gazed on her, her earnestness, my previous 
observations, and these last irritating words, so completely 
annihilating, and at one blow, all my hopes, altogether had 
such an effect on me, that I wonder I did not sink down on 
the spot. I felt a thrill of indescribable emotion pass through 
my whole frame; not a nerve in my body but trembled, 
whilst the room appeared to turn round before my giddy 
sight, and a feeling, little short of frenzy, seemed to seize 
on my distracted brain. I have no doubt I looked all I felt, 
for Emily, chancing to turn her head at the moment towards 
where 1 stood, was evidently shocked and disturbed, and 
ceased speaking to Sir Arthur. 

But 1 was too much possessed by jealousy and the stings of 
sudden disappointment to stay to see more. I rushed from 
the room, crossed the hall with rapid strides; and bidding a 

froom I chanced to see near the door saddle my horse without 
elay, resolved that night to quit Stow, to leave a few lines 
for Sir Bevil Grenville, and to plead some sudden recall 
home, from circumstances of import, as my excuse for this 
unexpected departure from his house. I knew there were 
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writing materials to be found in an ante-room near the hall ; 
thither I went, and snatching up the pen, after having bid my 
servant prepare to go with me, I endeavoured to calm my 
thoughts sufficiently to enable me to write a coherent letter; 
but my hand shook so dreadfully I could not hold the pen. I 
threw it down, and leaned back in the chair where I sat, 
covering my face with my hands, as if to shut out the light of 
that day which had become so hateful to me. 

Whilst I thus sat, I looked up for a moment on hearing 
something stir; I looked, and beheld Emily — pale, embar- 
rassed, agitated, incapable of retreating, looking with earnest- 
ness on me in my distress, as if she would speak comfort to 
my afflicted soul ; yet was she speechless from the alarm of 
her own mind. 

There are moments in our lives when, hurried forward by 
our own strong emotions, we are, as it were, carried out of 
ourselves, and do and say the very things unpremeditatedly, 
we scarcely know how, which we have for days and even 
months before, been thinking over in our calmer hours, in 
silence and in secret, as to how we should say them, yet 
never coming to any fixed resolution, and never having the 
courage sufficient to lead us to make the attempt which, 
under feelings of such high excitement, is made before it is 
resolved upon, and ended ere, as we have fancied, it could 
have been begun. 

So was it now ; the looks of Emily, her deathlike paleness, 
the faltering sounds of a few inarticulate words which she 
spoke, all told me that, let what would be the bond with which 
she was held to another, she felt no common interest in the 
wretch she had made, and who now sat before her, over- 
powered by those feelings of misery she alone had caused. 
What followed, I neither do, nor can distinctly remember. I 
know my whole soul was shaken with agony, and that, as I 
seized her trembling hands and pressed them, as if for relief, 
against my burning brow, I poured forth, in the most passion- 
ate manner, all the feelings of my heart, its love, its jealousy, 
its unutterable distress. 

Emily, surprised by the vehemence of a passion she had 
hitherto no conception she had raised in my bosom, with 
such an uncontrollable ardour, could, at first, only reply by 
her tears, till, at length, a few half-spoken words, her blushes, 
her agitation, told all the truth, all my soul desired to know, 
and my jealousy was finally appeased by her giving me the 
most solemn assurances that neither her heart nor her hand 
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were, or could be pledged to Sir Arthur Astell; although she 
admitted that, from the circumstances of the times, there was 
some strange intimacy between Sir Arthur, her mother, and 
herself, which, without the permission of her mother, she was 
not at liberty to tell me. Y et, notwithstanding all this, when, 
to quiet my alarms, I implored her to bid me hope for her 
hand, as she had not concealed from me the share I had in 
her heart, she forbade my even naming the subject, saying, 
but with many blushes, there was an obstacle — -there was — 
but she hoped time and more favourable circumstances would 
remove it. 

This was all I could gain from her; but it was enough ; 
and though I had really not more to hope than before I had 
ventured to ask for the promise of her hand, yet I was happy. 
So sweet is the consciousness of being beloved by the dearest 
object of our affections. From that hour the whole current 
of my feelings changed, and, in spite of every thing, 1 waa 
happy. 



£• 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



The seal of truth is on thy gallant form, 

For none but cowards lie. 

I courted fame but as a spur to brave 

And honest deeds. And who despises fame 

Will soon renounce the virtues that deserve it. 



After the events I have just recited, I remained for some 
days at Stow ; and the more I was in company with Sir Bevil 
Grenville, the more was I impressed with the generosity of 
his sentiments, and the disinterestedness of his actions. Yet 
he was unhappy — unhappy because he lived in times that 
were unworthy of him; and under no favouring circum- 
stances. Still, I ought not to write thus of him; for be it 
remembered, that the very times of which I complain, and 
the very circumstances that constituted his unhappiness, called 
forth the exercise of those great qualities and virtues, that 
rendered Sir Bevil one of the brightest examples of loyalty 
and endurance to the age in which he lived. 

At length, having received full instructions as to how I was 
to act in conjunction with Lady Howard, in the management 
of certain affairs for the king's interest in the West, I prepared 
to take my leave. For this purpose I sought Sir Bevil in the 
library, and found him alone. He was engaged in sealing 
and directing a letter. As I entered, he put down the pen ; 
looked up, and bade me a good-morrow ; but not in a cheerful 
tone. I was also struck with the more than usual sadness of 
his countenance. He sighed deeply, as I said I hoped I did 
not break in upon him at an inconvenient hour, shook his 
head, and answered : " Oh, no! mine is a task which must be 
done ; and do it when I may, I must suffer. Sit down, Cap- 
tain Courtenay, I will tell you what it is ; for I know you have 
a kind and compassionate heart. I know you are not one of 
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those who reserve all their feelings for their own concerns. I 
shall find relief in speaking to you." 

I assured Sir Bevil that I could not listen with indiffer- 
ence to any matter which evidently so deeply interested his 
mind. 

" I thank you," he said, " Captain Courtenay. I will con- 
fess to you, that I am about to do an act which I know to he 
one of duty to my sovereign ; hut in doing it, I have the feel- 
ings of the father to contend with. Nature will he heard in 
spite of all our efforts to stifle her voice ; and though we may 
so far conquer ourselves as to act as becomes men, yet, when 
our trials touch us so nearly, we must say with Macduff, we 
must also feel them as men." 

" No domestic affliction — no ill news, I trust, concerning 
any member of your family, Sir Bevil, has reached you?" 

He waved his hand. " None, sir, none. This it is. I 
have but one son left. He is at Oxford; a youth of such pro- 
mise, that the university has scarcely one of his age who is 
his equal. Accomplished as a scholar, as a gentleman, and 
of no less moral virtue. And this boy, now but in his fifteenth 
year, this prop of my age and hope of my house, I fear I must 
sacrifice! You know, Captain Courtenay, we have a great 
example in Scripture — Abraham did not spare his son, his 
only son Isaac." 

" But Abraham was called by God himself to sacrifice the 
boy," I replied; " no such call can be yours." 

" Is not the call of duty the call of God, young man?" said 
Sir Bevil, solemnly. " Must I hold back? No, never; cost 
what it may — even as it was with Abraham, so shall it be with 
me. If I must lead the way to the sacrifice, he shall follow 
with me ; we will ' go both of us together.* I could school 
my own heart to bear it ; but my poor wife ! I know not how 
to break the news to her — to tell her that I must take her 
darling boy away from his peaceful studies, and all their fair 
promise ; and must send him forth like another David to cast 
a stone against the Goliath of our times, the giant rebellion 
that now stalks in cruel triumph through our unhappy land." 
" But surely, Sir B.evil," I said, " you will not send a boy 
of fifteen, and an only son, to these wars?" 

"I must; I will not spare him. My fortune, my life! 
What is dearer to me than the blood that warms this sad 
heart — my only son is the king's ; and to the service of his 
master will I devote him." 

" But think of the sufferings of the lad's mother, and of the 
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utter destitution in which she must be left should he fall- 
think, Sir Bevil." 

" I do think of those sufferings, and feel them, Captain 
Courtenay," he replied, as he struck his hand upon his bosom. 
" You know not what passes here ; nor the fatal foreboding 
which makes me so reluctant to break this last resolution I 
have taken to my wife. I dare not trust myself to tell her 
(till the letter which I have this morning written to my son's 
tutor at Oxford is despatched) that I have directed him to 
send the boy to meet me when I go hence to join the king's 
forces. I intend my boy shall bear the standard, the post of 
honour." 

" Would not one less conspicuous be as well," I said, 
" where he would be less exposed to danger." 

" No, none less than the most honourable post shall my 
boy hold in the regiment where I command," said Sir Bevil. 

" But the boy's mother," I said; " what will be her sorrow 
should he fall?" 

" Her sorrow will be such," replied Sir Bevil, " as was 
Rachel's, who would not be comforted for her children, 
because they were not. Six male infants, sweet and promis- 
ing, have been the fruit of our marriage. But it pleased God 
to nip every one of these blossoms of our old tree in the bud. 
Oh, it was a sorrowful thing to see my poor wife bring them 
through many a pang into life, — to see her nurture them at 
her maternal bosom, only to witness their untimely death; to 
see the young head laid low in the ground; to drop the ten- 
derest tears of affection on their early grave ! All these dear 
children were taken from us, loss after loss ; it nearly broke 
my poor wife's heart. And then came the seventh, a fair and 
promising son. The ancient prejudice in favour of numbers, 
call it a superstition if you will, made even his being the 
seventh child — a number marked and favoured in Scripture — 
to be hailed as a sign of blessing. With what tenderness, 
what care, was this new child of our hopes reared ! With 
what prayers that he might be spared ! He was indeed the 
child of many prayers; and as such, has been a blessing! 
And now, must I step in and tear him from a fond mother's 
hopes, perhaps for ever!" 

Sir Bevil paused, and made an effort to recover his self- 
possession and that fortitude of spirit which, for the moment, 
had been shaken by these allusions to his domestic sufferings 
and fears. When I once more ventured to look up, I was 
struck with the calm air, the perfect composure of his features, 
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and thought that no Roman father could have devoted an only 

son to the service of his country with a more noble or a more 

resolved mind. But the great merit in Sir Bevil was, that in 

him there was no stoical indifference, no hardness of heart. 

He felt deeply, yet acted firmly, and all from a principle of 

duty. He was a true hero ; and so he lived, and so he died. 

Having dismissed this most painful subject, he would not 

again revert to it, but with that perfect self-command which 

rendered him so calmly great in every crisis, he turned once 

more to the king's affairs, and spoke with deep feeling of the 

first outbreak of these cruel wars. " 1 shall never forget," he 

said, " the terrible forebodings of my mind in the pause that 

took place in the king's affairs ; that calm which for a while 

superseded the turmoil of popular commotion, just before 

his Majesty set up his standard: at Nottingham. Oh, that was 

a fearful time ! it was like the dead stillness which sometimes 

precedes a thunder-storm, when the elements are but as it 

were concentrating their fury, to burst on this lower world 

with redoubled force. The war has since arisen to a height 

that demands our utmost efforts to quell it." 

I arose to depart, and in bidding him farewell, said, " May 
God bless our arms, and grant we may yet live to see a speedy 
victory for the King, followed by a happy peace for the 
country." 

" Amen to that wish, young gentleman," said Sir Bevil, 
" and that no bold heart or good hand may be lost to the 
public cause, let me counsel you to put a curb upon your 
passions, and to avoid all private brawls. Remember, your 
life is the king's now ; and when I recommend to you to put 
a curb upon your passions, I mean to put it not only on the 
angry ones, but on those of a more gentle, yet not less danger- 
ous kind. You may guess what I mean, Captain Courtenay. 
1 could not be so wholly unobservant as not to see where your 
heart is fixed. But these are not times for the indulgence of 
such feelings. It is one of the worst features of these civil 
wars, that they destroy the hopes of youth, and the comforts 
of our homes. But this may not always be." 

" Do you think, then, Sir Bevil," I said, with some agita- 
tion, "as it is evident you have detected my presumptuous 
love, that should peace be once more restored to this unhappy 
country, I might nope to gain your approbation — might hope 
to gain the gentle Emily's consent to ?" 

"When peace is restored, my young friend," replied Sir 
Bevil, " we will talk about it, but not now — farewell ! Yet 
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hope not anything from what I may have said on this point. 
For although I know not wherefore it should be so, yet, when 
in consequence of observing your growing love for Emily, 1 
noticed my suspicions on the subject to her mother, she said 
there was an obstacle — it did not arise from any personal 
dislike to you — but she feared it would prove insurmount- 
able." 

" May heaven forbid it !" I exclaimed ; " but may not yon 
know it, Sir Bevil? might it not be overcome by your inter- 
ference? might " 

" Not a word more," he said, "not a word. I will not listen 
to you if you make avowals to me, which at this time wouH 
lessen you in my regard. Sir, you have a country and a king 
in danger; let your sword be your mistress now; I expect it 
of you, and so farewell." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Now I will unclasp a secret book, 
And to tout quick conceiving discontents 
I'll read vou matter deep ana dangerous; 
As full of peril, and adventurous spirit, 
As to o'erwalk a current roaring loud 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 

8HAKSPKRB. 

ut those who have experienced them, can form even 
it distant idea of the strange circumstances and events 
>se in domestic life, destroying in their course all the 
s and enjoyments of home, during the time of the civil 
Too soon, alas ! did we experience it ; when, not long 
y return from Stow, our house at Walreddon became 
place set apart for conclaves and secret meetings, 
consultations were managed, plots hatched, enterprises 
1, and even death anticipated, in the projection of 
9, skirmishes, surprisals, battles, etc. without end. 
t of our old enemies now suddenly became our friends, 
palty forming the bond of re-union ; and as suddenly 
our old friends fell away, and became our enemies, 
iloyalty being the sole cause. All was indeed changed, 
ithin and without our home; and our own feelings 
to be divided between public zeal and private cares ; 
aer often swallowing up all the rest. It is the very 
of party spirit, more especially of a loyal kind, to be 
rbing ; to resemble the sea, into which all the rivers 
the minor streams flow at the last, 
is crisis Lady Howard honoured me with reposing in 
entire confidence respecting the king's affairs. It was 
rous trust : but I was fully prepared to receive it, and 
• by it, if such should be my lot. She now told me as 

an intrigue had long been carried on with the king!* 
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party in Plymouth, and that Sir Alexander Carew, the gover- 
nor of the castle there for the parliament, was deep in the 
plot. That he was in heart a true royalist, and purposed to 
surrender the place the moment he could do so with safety 
and success. She further told me, that aid was expected from 
the court of France, which had promised to send some French 
ships into the Sound, when all should he ripe for the purpose 
of striking a great blow at Plymouth for the sing's cause. She 
(Lady Howard) was in daily expectation of receiving the most 
important letters from Queen Henrietta Maria on this busi- 
ness, and that she had been advised by Sir Bevil Grenville, 
whenever they arrived, to commit them to my care, confiding 
to me the delicate and dangerous charge of conveying them 
in safety, and putting them into the hands of Sir Alexander 
Carew. To all this I gladly assented, and held myself in 
readiness to execute my commission; but some delay took 
place in the arrival of the letters, and caused great uneasiness 
to the king's friends in the West. 

However anxious they might feel, the interval passed with 
me very agreeably; for Emily, at the particular request of 
Lady Howard, was once more her dear and favoured guest. 
Although, before we parted at Stow, she had neither given me 
hope, nor allowed of my suit ; yet after what had passed, I 
could not, whenever an opportunity presented itself, remain 
totally silent as to the interests of my passion. 

It was about this time that this sweet and winning creature, 
guileless as she was, and notwithstanding all her genuine 
feelings and her artlessness, soon became to me an object of 
much torment and doubt. It seemed fated that, in whatever 
referred to my affections with the softer sex, whether of 
friendship or of love, I should still have to contend with some 
unaccountable mystery. Lady Howard was to me a greater 
enigma than ever; yet, possessed as I now was with all her 
secrets in the king's affairs, I could no longer impute any part 
of her mysterious conduct to that cause. 

How is it, I have often thought, that notwithstanding an 
individual observes the most jealous caution as to his feelings 
and intentions, yet a stander-by not unfrequently penetrates 
into the truth of things? Is it that there is a power in the 
mind to read to a certain extent the mind of another by sym- 
pathy alone, without reference to the judgment, so that there 
are convictions which strike upon our feelings at once, without 
appealing to the slower process of the understanding ? 

If it be so or not, I cannot tell; but such were my con vie- 
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tions in respect to Lady Howard. I felt, though I could 
scarcely tell why, that she had some weight on her mind; shall 
I say it? I suspected on her conscience, from which she suf- 
fered more at one time than at another, though it never for a 
moment left her completely in repose. 

I now often observed the powerful expression of her coun- 
tenance change under some sudden pang of the mind. Her 
eye, too, in some moments, would look with intensity upon 
"thin air," as if her own thoughts came in a bodily shape 
before her. At other times she would cover her face with her 
hands, as if to shut out all the world. And then, soon after, 
if Emily and I were present, she would glance her eye on the 
one and on the other, with wild and disordered looks, or as if 
she were distressed for us. 

At the period of which I am now speaking, she would often 
remain for days together alone in her private apartments, and 
see no one ; or if she came among her household, would be 
silent and gloomy, and look pale and wan. Another remark 
also, which I made about this time, caused me great uneasi- 
ness; and I began to doubt if Lady Howard had any serious 
thoughts of religion, or wa3 at all of the Christian faith. We 
had no chaplain at Walreddon ; but ever since my residence 
in the family, I had officiated as such every morning and even- 
ing, when at home, in the hall. There was, as I have already 
said, an ancient chapel at Walreddon, that stood near the De 
Mewey Tower; it was in a ruinous condition, and kept con- 
stantly locked. I had never been in it. But now, when I 
once chanced to hint to Lady Howard, that it would be de- 
sirable she should execute her plan to repair it for our family 
worship, she seemed so much displeased at my interference 
that I did not venture to touch on the subject again ; and she 
had long discontinued attending in the hall at the hours of 
family prayer. 

But if I felt much uneasiness on her account, in consequence 
of all these things, how far more painful was it to my feelings, 
when I had soon cause to suspect that whatever might be her 
opinions on religious subjects, or whatever might be the nature 
of the mysteries which surrounded her, she was leading the 
young and artless Emily into both. This was a distracting 
thought But to whom could I appeal ? Not to the mother of 
Emily, who did all she could to encourage the growing intimacy 
between the wealthy Lady Howard and her own almost penny- 
less daughter; to whom then could 1 appeal? 

Nothing is so keen sighted as love, when alarmed for the 

l 2 
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safety of its object. It was not long, therefore, before I 
detected an intimacy of a very singular character between 
Lady Howard and Emily ; a confidence subsisting with them, 
in which, to whatever it might refer, I had no part. If I 
entered the room unexpectedly, when they were together, 
they would suddenly drop their conversation, seem confused, 
and Emily would blush deeply, as if detected in saying some- 
thing she would not wish me to know. Then the ladies would 
be closeted together at unusual hours, even at midnight; and 
seemed to have an understanding in which no one else could 
take a part. All this was painful; but when I also observed 
that Emily would now often appear to be afraid of me (per- 
haps of herself, if left to my company), that she would shun 
me ; and that she likewise began to absent herself from attend- 
ance at prayers, and endeavoured to retire as much as possible 
from the family circle, I grew so unhappy, that a thousand 
times I resolved to ease my mind of its load, by speaking to 
her openly; and telling her the torments she had created in my 
bosom. 

But whenever I resolved to speak, how to begin the subject 
of complaint, or what right I had to make any complaint at all, 
always came before me in such strong colours, I was ashamed 
to proceed ; and remained silent, because I knew not how to 
speak, knew not how to act, and gave myself up in secret to 
the most melancholy forebodings of anxiety, suspense, and 
doubt. 

I must, however, for the present, leave this painful subject, 
and speak of one that was of the utmost import at this crisis, 
the arrival of the long-expected letters, and of the friend, 
under whose auspices we could alone hope to obtain the pass 
that would enable me to convey them to Plymouth in safety. 

The town of Tavistock had long been famous for its manu- 
facture of woollen cloths, so much so that, in the great mart 
of London, Tavistock kersey, as it was called, ever obtained 
the highest price. 

Now, a master Josiah Woolman of that place had made a 
large fortune (under favour of a monopoly, for which he had 
paid a round sum at court), by having discovered some new 
method of manufacturing and dying his kersey in grain; and 
by the influence of his wealth, had at length risen to be mayor 
of the town. When things took an unfavourable turn for the 
monarchy, and the parliament established their harassing com- 
mittees in the West, the worthy mayor and his court-monopoly 
was not forgotten by those whose power of righting wrongs 
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gave them a large hold, as sequestrators, over the estates, 
goods, and chattels, of the royalists. 

If fame did him no wrong, it was very generally rumoured, 
that master Josiah Woolman had a sore struggle between his 
interest and his loyalty. How he really managed matters 
with die committee nobody could exactly tell ; but it was soon 
whispered abroad, and believed, that a good round sum, which 
found its way, not into the funds of the parliament, but into 
the pockets of certain leaders among the committee-men, had 
pot all right ; so that the worthy manufacturer came forth 
from their presence, whither he had been summoned, still 
mayor of the town, and a dealer in kersey, with the newly 
acquired reputation of a true patriot, and a firm friend to the 
parliament! 

Such was the character which Mr. Josiah Woolman now 
held in the public view ; in private he had another, and a very 
different name to support. He was, in fact, a most hearty and 
zealous royalist; and his position, as mayor, giving him a 
good deal of power, he never failed to use it whenever he 
could do so without open and positive danger, in assisting, 
and in conniving at the royalists, their plots, and affairs. It 
was only when close pressed, that he fully enforced the new 
laws and regulations of his parliamentary masters. 

Now this worthy, as mayor, having the absolute command 
of all the passes,* it will be seen how necessary was his assist- 
ance to grant me one to convey my letters into a parliamentary 
garrison town. We could not do without him. Lady Howard 
knew this ; and had, therefore, notwithstanding his low-bred 
and mechanical manners, condescended of late to cultivate his 
acquaintance, and invite him to her house. I should rather 
say, that she had cultivated his intimacy through me; for 
Lady Howard was one of those characters who, in manner or 
discourse, never can stoop below their original standing; the 
consequence was, that when talking to the ignorant or the 
low, she was more frequently stared at than understood. 

Her plan being ripe, the letters arrived, and all things in 
readiness, Mr. Josiah Woolman was asked to dinner. Mr. 
Adam Gandy, Emily (who was in the secret), and myself, 
were also of the party. On that day we dined in a private 
apartment, not in the hall ; and after the serving varlets were 
withdrawn, and the burnt sack and wine were going round 
the table, we prepared to open up the business in question. 

* Granting of passports to travel from place to place ; a custom at that 
time strictly observed. 
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Mr. Woolman was really an honest, well-meaning man, of 
shrewd natural sense ; and having risen by his own labour and 
industry, he failed not to feel the full value and importance of 
those distinctions which his wealth had procured for him; 
whilst he was at the same time not altogether insensible of ha 

Sersonal deficiencies; and that fortune alone had, in any 
egree, made him the equal of the old families, and the society 
in which he now began to move. 

Had Mr. Woolman been a modest man, this consciousness 
of inferiority in himself would have made him silent and de- 
ferential with his superiors. But as he was opinionated and 
conceited, he deemed the merit of having raised himself in the 
world was equal, when weighed in the balance, to any advan- 
tages claimed by others in point of birth and education; and 
not liking to be as a cipher anywhere, and always recollecting 
he was mayor of a town, he fell into the very common mistake 
with under-bred persons, of fancying obtrusiveness was gen- 
tility, and impertinent familiarity, ease, when mingling in that 
higher grade of society to which he was unused. 

On this day I was not a little amused to see the unceremo- 
nious manner with which he had made himself at home; 
recommending Lady Howard and myself to fill our cups with 
sack, as if he had been deputed to do the honours of the table 
to her ladyship and her guests. 

At length Lady Howard spoke ; and recommended to our 
consideration the best way to secure my reaching the Castle 
of Plymouth in safety, to do my errand with Sir Alexander 
Carew. 

Mr. Adam Gandy proposed my going forth at once, at the 
head of my own company, with a trumpet and a flag of truce, 
and demanding a parley in the king's name; and whilst par- 
leying, to contrive to slip the letters into Sir Alexander's hand. 
But the recent example at Gloucester (where, on a similar 
occasion, the luckless envoy had been hanged on the spot) 
was such, that Lady Howard and myself at once condemned 
this very hazardous proposal. 

" I have a plan, the safest, the wisest, the best plan in the 
world," said Mr. Woolman, taking a whiff, for he was smoking, 
between each commendatory epithet ; " you shall hear it by 
and by. It mu3t be well weighed before it is put in practice; 
— the weight of the wool must be known before it goes to 
market. But, my Lady Howard, you and young madam have 
empty cups. Talking is dry work; do fill up." 

Lady Howard excused herself and Emily ; and begged Mr. 
Woolman not to be regulated by her example. 
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" No, no, I sha'nt my lady," he said. " Never fear me. 1 
always make myself at home, go where I may. And as your 
ladyship says, as I am a mayor, 1 need not follow yours nor 
anybody's example. But do fill up, for a mayors example 
ought to go before that of any other thing." 

" Not before the example of the church, sir," said Mr. 
Gandy ; " the church, and the church's ministers ought to be 
the first example everywhere. Sally says so." 

" You are quite out there, Mr. Gandy," replied Mr. Wool- 
man. " A mayor should be the first example, for a mayor 
represents the king." 

" But the king is the head of the church," responded Mr. 
Gandy. " And pray, Mr. Woolman, whom do you represent, 
now that you hold your office of mayor under favour of the 
parliament?" 

Mr. Woolman laid his finger on the side of his nose, and 
winked his eye with a cunning expression, as he said, "What's 
within is not always to be known by what appears from with- 
out. All is not Tavistock kersey that the Jews and the slop- 
men call by that name in the Lunnon markets — eh, Mr. 
Gandy! we understand one another; a true blade may rest 
under an old and rusty scabbard. The best wool sometimes 
comes to market in the worst sack ; and many a true heart to 
the king — God bless him,! — may be found in a parliament 
mayor. We are all friends here. My Lady Howard, you 
shall fill a cup of sack to drink to his Majesty's good health." 

" It were disloyal, Master Mayor," said Lady Howard, " to 
deny you such a pledge ; but I pray you spare me a full cup. 
Jf I do but sip the brim, I am as sincere in my wish for his 
Majesty's life and health, as if I drank a whole goblet. Sir, 
this is to your pledge." 

" And so do I as earnestly wish good health to the king, 
with every blessing, though I drink it but in fair water," said 
Emily, filling out a cup of the pure element from a jug of it 
that had stood hitherto untouched on the table. 

•' Too cold, young lady, too cold for a loyal subject is such 
a cup as that,' said Mr. Woolman. 

" But I will warrant the heart warm in his Majesty's cause, 
in our pretty Rose of Devon here," said Mr. Gandy. " Sally 
says a woman always feels warmest where she appears coldest 
with her suitors and friends; and Sally's a sensible woman, 
and knows the world as well as anybody, and so I judge Mis- 
tress Emily here, a warm friend, though with a cold pledge, 
to the king." 
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" God bless him ! I say, a thousand times over," exclaimed 
our doughty Mayor, who seemed to wax warm in his loyalty, 
in proportion as the sack warmed within him. " If Cromwell 
and Pym, and the devil himself, to make a third, stood there 
to contradict me, I would say it to their teeth, that King 
Charles was the best king that ever yet sat upon the throne 
of England — the truest mend to the interests of the people; 
for when the Duke of Buckingham wanted to recommend to 
him some new-fangled kind of cloth for his hunting-suit, made 
of Spanish wool, ' No, no,' says King Charles, ' give me right 
good Tavistock kersey; that's the only true sort.' Those were 
the king's own blessed words, like a noble and true-spoken 
monarch as he is. There will never be such another for the 
interests of the people. ' Give me Tavistock kersey,' say* 
King Charles; and if his majesty had been fortunate enough 
to have known that I — who held the monopoly of his sacred 
majesty, by favour of his favourite Buckingham — that I was 
the inventor of the double-dyed in grain cloth, he would have 
added, ' Master Josiah Woolman's Tavistock kersey is what I 
mean ; more especially for hunting-doublets, breeches, and 
hose.' Don't you think so, my Lady Howard? But now I 
recollect, ladies hunt in velvet and satins, and not in warm, 
sensible coats, made out of kersey cloth." 

Here I ventured to remind Mr. Woolman of the business 
we had in hand ; and Mr. Gandy spoke of his proposal. 

" Your plan was a very foolish one, sir," said Mr. Woolman, 
who delighted on all occasions to contradict his brother magis- 
trate. " You will excuse my plainness — you shall hear my 
plan anon ; and then my Lady Howard will see that an old 
wooldealer can invent some things not less important in their 
way, than the double-dyed in grain kersey. Mr. Adam Gandy 
— excuse me — is very well at a sermon, out nobody in these 
matters." 

"And of you, Mr. Woolman, I would say," replied Mr. 
Gandy, colouring, " in respect to plotting, sir, I would say of 
you, ne sutor ultra crepidam — but I now recollect, you do not 
understand Latin." 

" No, sir, nor High Dutch, nor any other of the learned 
languages," replied Mr. Woolman, reddening in his turn ; " but 
I can give a very shrewd guess or so, very near the mark, 
when a bit of Latin comes in my way. And, sir, it is very 
true, even as you said but now, I am no suitor, sir, — that is* 
no court suitor of favours, without paying for them, though I 
am a maker of suits." 
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Lady Howard, who saw by the angry looks of both parties, 
that such jestings were likely to end in anything but mirth, 
here interposed, and wishing to turn the conversation, said 
abruptly, "Nothing more provokes me than the ideas of infal- 
libility which some men, in these times, annex to the parlia- 
ment; as if the king did all the wrong, and the parliament 
none ; quite forgetting that public bodies, when the passions 
are high, often do the grossest acts of injustice by number 
and vote, and are as reckless of consequences, as any individual 
tyrant, who rules with the most arbitrary sway." 

"Spoken like an oracle," exclaimed Mr. Gandy; "Sally 
herself could not have said a better thing; I protest I will 
make a note of it for my next drumhead sermon." And out 
the good man took his tablets, and down went the sentence on 
the leaf. 

"Just my sentiments," echoed Mr.Woolman; "I consider 
that as my own speech; for, as your ladyship says, whether 
you speak it, or 1 speak it, its all the same thing, so long as 
we think alike." 

" Pray, Mr. Woolman, did you and your parliamentary 
friends think alike in so convenient a fashion, when you made 
up matters with their committee in the late settlement of your 
affairs?" inquired Mr. Gandy, drily. 

" There you have me on the hip, as the stage-players say," 
replied Mr. Woolman, who now seemed resolutely to have 
made up his mind not to be moved to anger by these sly hits 
of his friend. " Not exactly so. But, as worthy Mrs. Gandy, 
your wife, says, even an honest man must hold the candle to 
the devil sometimes. I had not been alive, maybe, to be here 
to-day, crushing a bowl of sack with my Lady Howard, if I 
had not been somewhat conforming. Yet 1 told the committee 
truth, told them they were driving matters too hard with the 
poor king. ' You are,' said I, ' stretching your cloth too 
tight; an overstretch on the tenter-hooks, and the best kersey 
that was ever made will rend, it will rend. Now,' says 1, 
1 you are pulling and hawling at old England to make it 
reach an unnatural standard of unattainable perfection, till, at 
last, it will crack and break asunder under the hands of the 
stretchers.' " 

Mr. Woolman here pausing a moment for breath, I ven- 
tured to remind him, he had promised to disclose to us his 
plan for my journey to Plymouth. But not yet would he tell 
it; and I soon perceived that he wanted us all to suggest some- 
tiling, that he might enjoy the pleasure of contradiction, and 
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of shewing us the superiority of his own scheme, by pro- 
ducing it the last 

" Time enough," he said; " young gentleman, time enough; 
we must not hurry the ladies over their cups. The wool must 
grow on the sheep's back before it can be shorn. Let's hear 
first what Mr. Gandy has to propose; he has some other 
scheme." 

"To employ the old fanatical ship-chandler, who to 
lately become penitent, and turned again to the king; let him 
deliver the letters to Sir Alexander, when he goes to Plymouth 
in the way of his traffic," said Mr. Gandy. 

" By no means," said Lady Howard; " we cannot rely on 
a man who has once bid welcome to the fury of fanaticism. 
He would be liable to change again on the slightest suggestion 
of the passions." 

" Spoken like an oracle, like Sally herself/' again exclaimed 
Mr. Gandy. " My Lady Howard, you have, as I may say, a 
knowledge of mankind, and a wisdom that might instruct the 
king himself; for well do we know, as the wise heathen 
saith, Sapientes principes sapientium congresm; and of a wise 
woman we may say the same. I wish your ladyship were one 
of his Majesty's council." 

" Very true, Mr. Gandy," said Mr. Woolman ; " but though 
my Lady Howard is ready enough to tell us whom we ought 
not to trust, yet she seems to be as much at fault as yourself, 
in pointing out what course is to be adopted." 

"I am ready," I said, "to run any personal risk in this 
matter. Give me the letters; and do you, Master Mayor, 
favour me with your pass, and 1 will depart forthwith, and 
take all chances." 

" Under favour, young gentleman," he replied; " you shall 
do no such thing. Without some policy goes forth with this 
mission, it will never come to good. Now hear my plan; it 
will surprise you all." And turning suddenly round, he slap- 
ped Emily on the shoulder, in a way that made her start, as be 
exclaimed, " Here is the girl that shall do the errand for the 
King's service; and to no other body will I give my pass. 
Say, my pretty damsel, will you ride forth to do a good tarn 
for King Charles?" 

" Most willingly, sir," said Emily ; " but I see not how it 
can be, that I, who am but a simple girl, with neither ready 
wit, nor courage for enterprise, can be of any use at such a 
crisis as this, in his Majesty's affairs." 

"Pshaw!" said the Mayor; "you have as pretty a wit, 
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and as pretty a foot, as any damsel of the West, And for 
courage, I will warrant, you would fight the stoutest bachelor 
of them all, did he attempt to win a kiss of those cherry lips 
an' you liked not the man, nor the cut of his beard. Now, 
would you shew less spirit for the king than for yourself, 
I would say fie on such loyalty. Hear my plan, and then say 
nay to it, if you can. I do not mean to propose that such a 
young thing as you are, should go forth alone. Captain 
Courtenay must be the partner of your enterprise." 

Emily blushed deeply; and again protested against the plan. 
I blushed too, and also opposed it; but I confess, whilst I did 
so I had a strange and contradictory feeling within my bosom, 
almost amounting to a wish that, were it possible, I could 
be placed in such a situation as to compel me to become 
a knight-errant to my lady-love, in so loyal and devoted an 
enterprise. 

I was not long left in doubt, when our worthy mayor, after 
bidding us all guess his plan, and finding none could do it, 
exclaimed, very unceremoniously, " Body of me, what thick 
beads you must all have not to take me at once ! My plan is 
as plain as a pikestaff. Can none of you remember how the 
king got his commission of array transported in safety from 
Oxford to Lunnon, when all the country was laid to intercept 
it between Maidenhead and Slough ?" 

" I can remember it well," said Mr. Gandy. "The Lady 
d'Aubigny having a pass, and by the permission of the Par- 
liament, came to Oxford to settle some business, respecting 
her own fortune with the King, after the death of her husband 
■r-he was killed at Edge-Hill fight. Now, Sir Nicholas Crisp 
knowing that the lady had a pass, and not knowing how to 
get the commission of array to London, prayed his Majesty to 
entreat the Lady d'Aubigny to take charge for him of a 
small box, in which these papers should be deposited, and so 
to bear them with her to town ; and when there arrived, to 
keep the same in safety till a certain person he named should 
call upon her, whose authority to receive the box should be a 
ring of the king's. The lady complied; and a paper, which 
the Parliament would have raised its whole army to intercept, 
was thus safely conveyed to town, by a lady with a Parliament 
pass." 

"I remember the circumstances well," I said; "but you 
have not ended the story, Mr. Gandy. The Lady d'Aubigny 
was afterwards committed to close imprisonment in conse- 
quence of the part she had taken in this affair." 
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" That circumstance in her story would not deter me, if I 
thought I could he of any use to the king," said Emily, "if—" 

" No ifs in the case, my dear young lady," said our busy 
Mayor ; " the thing is my own devising, and it will do bravely. 
You shall go, and none hut you; and Captain Courtenay, well 
armed, shall ride after you, disguised as your serving varlet 
You must have also a guide, a countryman ; no blue-coated 
serving man of my Lady Howard must be seen with you. 
The guide must lead you through the cross roads, for you 
must shun the king's highway; there are too many parlia- 
ment troopers about just now, to make that safe, and Sir 
Ralph Hopton has not yet brought up his regiment to our 
relief. Now, do you take my scheme ?" 

" But, should 1 consent," said Lady Howard, " to let this 
young lady, who, in the absence of her mother, is under my 
care, ride forth on such an enterprise, what must she do when 
she gets to Plymouth ? What must be her excuse as to the 
motive of her journey ?" 

" Oh ! the easiest excuse in nature," replied our plotting 
Mayor. " She produces my pass ; everybody knows me, my 
lady, the country round. I nave a storehouse for my wools 
and kerseys in Plymouth, and I am as well known there at 
the sign of the Golden Fleece over my door. Now my old 
dame keeps house for me there ; and gives a shrewd eye to 
the serving varlets and the 'prentices. For I, having the 
duties of a mayor to perform here, cannot be so often at Ply- 
mouth, the great town for my traffic, as I could wish, seeing 
that 1 cannot cut myself in two, though I often wish to do it, 
when public matters keep me here, and private ones would 
take me there ; but my wife is no bad manager, she has a 
quick eye and a shrewd tongue; and she likes, rather more 
than 1 like it, to rate me sometimes at home. I don't know, 
therefore, whether dividing affairs thus between us is not the 
best way, after all, to ensure our conjugal happiness. I do 
the best, perhaps, here as mayor of my native town, and my 
wife does best at a distance ; and if anybody comes to deal 
with her, and would attempt to cheat my dame Dorothy in a 
bargain, they are sure, if they come in that way for wool, to 
go home shorn, as the old saying has it ; and — and — where 
was 1 ?" 

" Respecting the excuse the young lady is to make for the 
journey, in case she were called upon so to do V said Lady 
Howard, helping back our rambling mayor to the point wheuce 
he started. 
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"Ay true, true," he continued; "I remember. She will 
be furnished with my pass, and my pass will describe her as 
my niece, one Mistress Emily Woolman. Hast no objection, 
young lady, to be niece to an old dealer in wool, who is a 
mayor, and on such an occasion as this, eh ?" he said, looking 
at Emily with an air of proud humility. " My niece, Mistress 
Emily Woolman, going on business for me to my wife, Dame 
Dorothy, now resident in the good town of Plymouth. Now 
it so happens that I am, fortunately, at this very time, em- 
ployed, my Lady Howard, in furnishing doublets, breeches, 
and hose of my kersey, to the worshipful knight, Sir Alex- 
ander Carew, governor of Plymouth Castle for the parliament. 
I am furnishing for him and his men. Now, gentles, do you 
take my plan ? now, said 1 well or not, that it was the wisest, 
the safest, and the best ? What so natural as when my wife 
goes up with samples of my kersey to the governor, to choose 
from the same his doublet and hose, that she should be 
attended by a serving varlet, to carry after her the patterns. 
A mayor's wife, I trow, must not carry packages, like a pedler 
with his pack ! and who, think you, can be so good a serving 
varlet, for the nonce, as Captain Courtenay? what difficulty 
will there be to get him into the garrison bearing samples of 
kersey after his mistress? why none on earth; and, when 
once there, let Captain Courtenay find a way to execute his 
own business with Sir Alexander Carew ; a blind horse can 
find the corn if you once put his nose to the manger." 

We had all listened with profound attention to this long 
speech, and now, one and all, we applauded the scheme as 
most ingenious. Emily protested she was ready to perform 
her part in the enterprise, as she was quite sure her mother, 
Sir Bevil, and all her family, were such devoted royalists, 
they would require her to do so. The plan once arranged, 
no delay was to take place, and the next morning, at dawn, 
was named for our enterprise. 

"But the guide," said Lady Howard; "who is to be the 
guide through the cross roads to this young lady and my god- 
son?" 

" I have thought of that matter already," said the Mayor. 
" I have directed a young man, a mere bumpkin, who knows 
every cross road, lane, and field, in these parts, to attend me 
here about this time. I told him to come with his father, 
because 1 principally rely upon him through his father, to 
whom I am well known ; as honest a man is the old fellow as 
ever broke bread, or, rather, as ever mixed sack for the roar- 
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ing rogues at the court-leet. It is Old Sound of whom I 
speak. Everybody knows him, the sack-maker and toast- 
master at all the public dinners in bur town, in the good old 
times, before rebellion and breaking heads came into fashion, 
under the names of godliness and honesty." 

" My life on his honesty!" said Mr. Gandy ; "he obtained 
the name of Old Sound, from the hearty manner in which he 
ever gave forth the signal for drinking the king's health, cry- 
ing, ' Sound, gentlemen, sound !' before the cheers began, and 
never put the brimming cup he held forth down, till it was 
empty." 

" Old Sound and his son must be here by this time," said the 
Mayor. " But do you, Mistress Emily, please to retire before 
they come up. They are to know nothing of my plot ; they 
are not to see you till you appear as my niece before them ; 
and, though there is no harm in fibbing for his Majesty's 
service, yet there is no necessity to let all the world know that 
fibbing is winked at by the mayor." 

Emily speedily disappeared, and Old Sound and his son 
were ordered into our presence without delay. 

"Well, Master Sound," said the worthy Mayor, as a stout, 
white-headed old man, with a red nose, a comic face, and a 
sly eye, entered the room, followed by a gaping-mouthed, 
awkward, staring bumpkin, in a smock frock, " have you men- 
tioned to that son of yours, man, for what purpose I want him?" 

" Yees, your worship," replied Old Sound. And "Yees, 
your worship," echoed his son, with a scrape of his foot and 
a bow of his head. 

" Can he keep a secret? can that clodpole lad of yours be 
trusted, man, think you?" inquired Mr. Gandy. 

" My matters are weighty," said the Mayor. 

" Bless your heart, your worship, my son be no scholard," 
replied Old Sound, '," and if your worship told him all your 
private matters to-day, they would be all gone clean out of 
his head afore morning. Dick be main stupid in all matters 
but about the cows and the ways, and of such he knows em 
as well as the king himself, God bless him ! but for things 
that require any laming, Dick could never take 'em in ; I 
never could teach he how to spice a bowl of sack in all my 
life." 

"All fayther says be true," was Dick's voluntary corro- 
boration of the character thus given him by his loving parent. 

" But Dick knows how to drink a cup of sack of your 
making, man, I will warrant," said the Mayor. 
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" As well as the king himself, may it please your worship," 
said Dick. 

" And would have no objection to drink one now to his 
majesty's health." 

" None in life, your worship," answered Dick, with another 
bow and scrape. 

"Then take this, my lad; and let me see if your loyalty is 
as deep as your draught." 

Dick vindicated his loyalty by drinking the king's health 
in a brimmer ; never once drawing his breath, or relaxing his 
hold, till the bottom of the flagon rising as his head bent 
backward, was fairly upturned towards the ceiling. 

" That will do, man," said Mr. Gandy. " But a son ought 
not to go before his father. The old toastmaster must not 
be forgotten." So saying, he handed to him a cup of ample 
measure. 

No sooner had Old Sound stretched forth his hand to take 
it, than thinking of the former court-leet days, he fell into his 
accustomed attitude of command; stood upright as a pike- 
staff; held the flowing cup at arm's length in his right hand, 
and flourishing the other like a sergeant giving the motion to 
his troop, he exclaimed in a voice that made the old vaulted 
ceiling ring again — "Sound! Sound! to the health of King 
Charles! May God bless him, and confound his enemies!" 
In another second or two, with more expertness than even his 
son had displayed in drinking, he tossed off the liquor, and 
put down the cup, which he termed his dead man, empty on 
the board. 

" Well pledged, my old boon companion," said the Mayor. 
" And now for business. I have some samples of kersey to 
send over to my wife, who acts for me, and who is about to 
supply the governor and his men with cloth. You know, 
Master Sound, that we traders and merchants ask no man if 
he be a Cavalier or a Roundhead, when he wants doublet and 
hose : seeing it would be unlike a Christian dealer to let even 
an enemy go bare backed and bare breeched into battle. My 
Lady Howard thinks the same; don't you, madam?" 

" Well, Master Sound," continued the Mayor, " now I 
choose to trust nobody with my kersey samples but my own 
flesh and blood, as I may say; therefore my niece goes with 
them, attended by my own man. She will want your son for a 
guide, as I deem it more safe — more decorous for a young 
maiden to travel along the cross-roads than in the highways 
at this time, for fear she should be stopped and bussed by 
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every fanatical mounted trooper who might feel the spirit 
move him, to give a young and pretty damsel a word of ex- 
hortation, and a kiss of peace on his way. Your son knows 
the cross-roads well." 

" By night, as well as by day, please your worship; my son 
know 'em all." 

" By night, as well as by day, no odds to me your worship," 
echoed young Sound. 

" Very well then, man, you will be here to-morrow morning 
by dawn; for my Lady Howard will give house-room to my 
niece and my man to-night, to be ready for the journey. 
Remember you must start by dawn; as my niece is to rest 
herself at farmer Haycock's, on the road, at noon." 

" Ay, ay, your worship, I'se be here at cock-crowing," 
said young Sound. 

" Well, do so. But are you sure you know the ways?" 

" Bless your honour, there's not a lane, nor a field, nor a 
cow, nor a calf that's in 'em, but I knows 'em all. It must 
be a wisht way, i' faith, that bawks me." 

" J am glad to hear your knowledge is so perfect. One word 
more, and then you may go. You may be stopped upon the 
road, and questioned by curious and impertinent people, who 
may want to know the business the young lady goes upon. 
In all such cases, remember to speak the truth; for, as lam 
a mayor, 1 must be an example," continued the old gentleman, 
winking at me with one eye, as if he would have me take 
notice how well he could play his part : "Tell the truth. Say 
that the young lady is going on business to her aunt, Dame 
Dorothy of Plymouth, the wife of a mayor." 

" And what if they ask who she be, what be I to say to that 
question, your worship?" said Dick, holding his straw hat in 
both hands, and twisting it round and round by the brim as 
he spoke. 

" Say, why you will of course very naturally say, she is the 
niece to that worthy and honourable and respected gentleman, 
well known to all men, even to the king himself. No, not 
that, I forgot, the king must not be mentioned — well known 
to the parliament itself, as the greatest dealer in the double- 
dyed in fc grain Tavistock kersey, in all the west of England. 
A man of great wealth and respectability, and one universally 
esteemed — hem — hem! I would wish you to say this; be- 
cause I would have you use no disguise, but plainly to speak 
the truth. If further questioned, you may add, he was the 
man who made the great discovery of the double-dyed in grain 
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kersey cloth. The young lady has the honour to be his niece, 
>rd of a-i and is going on his affairs: she has his pass, he being a mayor. 
>n tarr J This will be enough ; you need say no more. And above all, 
don't answer mere idle questions; and put your loyalty in your 
pocket, man, whilst on the journey ; or keep it warm in your 
bosom, till you can shew it with safety among friends, oyer a 
cup of ale, or spiced sack, on your return home. And if you 
do your duty well, and bring home my niece, as safely as you 
tak,e her out, I will give you a gold piece for your pains." 

Old Sound having stood godfather to his son, and answered 
in his name, for obedience and due performance of all these 
instructions, both father and son were dismissed for the night, 
the latter promising to be at Walreddon with the first glimpse 
wine of the dawn. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The sun was set ; the night came on apace, 
And falling dews bewet around the place ; 
The bat takes airy rounds on leathern wings, 
And the hoarse owl his woeful dirges sings. 

OAT. 

'Tis night, the spectred hour is nigh. 

MOOftE. 

As I had lone been expecting to go on this expedition, I was 
well prepared for it. Emily speedily arranged whatever pre- 
parations she might require with Lady Howard; and nothing 
now remained to be done, but for me to take my leave, and 
to receive from the hands of my godmother the important 
papers for the governor of Plymouth Castle. 

For this purpose, and by her own desire, I was that night, 
when all the house should be at rest, to attend on Lady Howard 
in her private apartment. In my great anxiety to observe 
her instructions, unluckily I went a little before the appointed 
time. I found the library door closed; and as I laid my hand 
upon the lock, 1 distinctly heard voices whispering within. 
Not choosing to surprise Lady Howard, or to be again an 
unwilling spy on her actions, I coughed loud enough to be 
heard, ere I fully opened the door. This gave the alarm to 
whoever might be within ; for, as I entered, I saw, momenta- 
rily, the shadow of a figure move along the wall, as if the 
substance of that shadow had suddenly retreated by some 
door (probably under the arras) that I knew not of. I heard 
no noise, however, and I found Lady Howard composed and 
alone, nor did she by the least word allude to the circum- 
stance. Well did I know whoever had been with her, it could 
not have been Emily ; as, in order to be ready by dawn of 
day, she had retired very early to rest. 

The incident discomposed me; and as I addressed Lady 
Howard to ask for the papers, I spoke with some degree of 
agitation. I felt she noticed it, though not to me. She now 
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gave me all necessary instructions, In respect to the letters, 
she told me, that as Emily, in case any mischance occurred 
on the road, on account of her sex would not be so likely to 
be suspected or detained as myself, she should give them to 
her. They would be concealed about her person ; and on our 
arrival at Plymouth would be put into my hands for the 
governor. 

Thus instructed, I prepared to take my leave; when Lady 
Howard told me, with a solemnity of manner which indicated 
the subject was of import, that she had something more to say 
to me ere I departed. 

"Captain Courtenay," she continued, " it has not escaped 
my observation, that your feelings have of late become deeply 
interested in the young lady for whom 1 have formed so strong 
an attachment. I will not pain you," she added, in a softened 
manner, " by asking for any confessions. But, as my godson, 
and my adopted son, you must feel convinced that I take a 
lively interest in whatever concerns your happiness." 

1 was taken so much by surprise, that I scarcely knew what 
to answer. With much confusion, I believe, 1 endeavoured 
to speak my feelings of gratitude ; and my wish to consult her 
ladyship, as well as my father, before 1 took any important 
step. I added that, although I loved the gentle Emily with 
the most ardent affection, the times were in so distracted a 
state, and my duty to the king was such, I had not thought 
it possible 1 could with honour venture to make any engage- 
ments, of a nature so serious, at such a crisis, that — that — 

"But this conviction, Captain Courtenay," said Lady 
Howard, cutting me very short, "has not prevented your 
making known the state of your heart to the object of its 
affections. Yet, I assure you, I did not, in the first instance, 
learn this from Emily herself. You start with surprise ; it is 
true. No matter how it became known to me; I do know it. 
I am also aware that no engagement exists between you. 
What 1 would wish to say is this — and I name it to you in the 
strictest confidence — you must give me your word, that not to 
Emily herself, not even to your father, will you reveal what I 
am now about to disclose to you." 

I gave Lady Howard the solemn promise she required; and 
she thus continued : 

"Before I proceed to this confidence, let me say a few 
words on the subject of your affections. I not only approve 
the choice you have made, but I will, in due time, endeavour, 
to the utmost of my power, to promote your suit with Emily, 
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and with her friends, — you know I have influence with both, 
— and, unless I portion her, she would be penniless; for her 
mother is poor, and her uncle drained of his means by his 
devotion to the king." 

At hearing this, my feelings were too strong to allow me 
any longer to keep silence. I threw myself on my knees 
before my generous benefactress, seized her hand, pressed it 
with ardour to my lips, and thanked her with the genuine 
emotions of a truly grateful heart. 

But she soon checked me. " No more of this," she said, 
" I have no time for it. Hear me; and believe me, Captain 
Courtenay, you will best express your thanks by giving a due 
attention to my counsel, and to the confidence which, not 
without some danger to myself, I am about to repose in you. 
Remember your promise." 

I again assured her of the most inviolable secresy to what- 
ever trust she might place in me. 

" You have, then," she replied, " enemies; 1 must not say 
in what quarter, — yet 1 am not now speaking of those who are 
enemies to the king. Unfortunately, those to whom I allude 
are your personal enemies, without any reference to the poli- 
tical divisions of these times. Captain Courtenay, I grieve to 
say it, but I believe 1 am originally the cause of these enmi- 
ties, by having chosen you as my adopted son, and my heir. 
But on this head I cannot say more; for, unhappily, those 
who would gladly see you displaced from the position you 
hold in my affections, have an influence, indeed a power over 
me, that I cannot altogether shake off. Yet that power has 
not, shall not injure you with me. On that head I have a 
right to act with independence, and I will use it. 1 have done 
so hitherto, I will do it to the end." 

I expressed my astonishment at hearing this. Lady Howard 
had not a relative living that she knew of in the world, who 
then could have any right to complain of her having chosen 
her nearest connexion, her godson, for her heir! I had given 
wilful offence to none of the king's party. The only person I 
had ever quarreled with was Sir Arthur Astell. This quarrel 
I now mentioned. 

" It is much to be regretted," said Lady Howard, " that 
you did quarrel with him. Yet it is but just to him to tell 
you, that the enemies who, I confess, have done their utmost 
to prevail with me to undo what I have done for you, in the 
matter of your adoption, were your enemies before you quar- 
reled with Sir Arthur, although they have made that quarrel 
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a fresh cause for bitterness. On one point, however, set your 
mind at ease; no person but yourself can injure you with me, 
Captain Courtenay; and that can never be, because you are 
incapable of doing a selfish or dishonourable action." 

I thanked her again for her goodness to me ; and said with 
truth, that I loved and respected her so much, that her praise 
was grateful to my self-esteem, was welcome to my feelings. 
I would still endeavour to merit her goodwill. 

" I feel assured of it," she said; "and I hope one day to 
see you united to Emily. But, in the interval, let me implore 
you to be on your guard." She paused, she seemed to study 
how to express herself, so as to give me a warning she deemed 
necessary, and yet to avoid committing herself, by saying one 
word more than was absolutely required. I fancied I detected 
a feeling of fear in her ladyship, mingled with one of goodwill 
towards myself. 

At length she continued. "There are those who, pre- 
suming on my known affection for her, would rather see me 
adopt Emily as my heir than yourself; could they but also 
prevail with me to couple with this plan of far-sighted policy, 
one in favour of Sir Arthur Astell. But I can see through the 
purpose of such devices, and can smile at it. I have in my 
own hands the sole disposal of my estate, and to none but 
yourself, or his majesty — did your life fail — will I bequeath 
it Let what will be the result, my resolution is taken." 

I begged Lady Howard not to distress herself on my account. 
I assured her that, although I felt honoured by her adoption, 
I should never for a moment be so unworthy as to fancy she 
did me any wrong, did she please to change her purpose, 
whilst for her past kindness I must ever feel grateful. 

"Tush, tush," said she; "what folly is this! Think you 
that my affection for you is built on such slight grounds, that 
it can be swept away by the first breath of envy, jealousy, or 
suspicion? Know me better. And do not you be the person 
to lead me to fancy that you estimate at so low a rate what I 
have done for you, that you could part from it without a regret. 
To value it, is to repay me with the only thanks I covet." 

I was silent and abashed by this delicate but just reproof. 
She continued — 

" What I have this night said to you, is to make you cautious, 
prudent. I conjure you, for my sake, as well as for your 
own, to avoid all brawls, especially with Sir Arthur Astell; 
and not to let all the world read, as plainly as they do by 
your impassioned looks, your love for Emily; for believe me, 
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there are those who, I fear, would not scruple to seek even 
your life, could they but, by so doing, remove a rival from 
their own views, and from those of Sir Arthur, who is the idol 
of his party." 

" Whoever entertains feelings of such a nature towards me, 
as you, Lady Howard, have described, must be a Papist; for 
Sir Arthur Astell is both the idol and the leader of all the 
Papists in the West." 

"No matter," she replied; "I have spoken the truth to 
you. And now, having given you these cautions, whilst the 
country remains in this distracted state, and no man safe, let 
me beg of you, if you cannot subdue, at least to govern your 
feelings for my young favourite ; you are to bear her company 
in this journey. Look on Emily, then, only as a dear sister, 
as an ally in the king's service. And so farewell." 

She took the kindest leave of me, placing on my hand as 
she did so, a turquoise ring of great price. I soon after quitted 
the chamber, and retired to my own. 

I had little to do, having already provided myself with a 
plain suit, such as was worn by serving men, from old Lock- 
man, who, to a certain extent, was in our secret; at least he 
knew that I was about to attend on Mistress Emily, in some 
short journey that we wished not to have generally known. I 
took care also to provide myself with a good pair of pistols, a 
short dudgeon dagger, a purse of money, tablets, and an ink- 
horn and pens. Having thus completed my preparations, I 
sat down to make a few notes, on points that L deemed of 
import to the enterprise I had undertaken, intending after 
they were finished to go to bed. I was to be called at dawn 
of day by old Lockman. 

But, as if it were fated, I was not to be suffered to depart in 
peace; whilst T was writing, I was disturbed by a sound so 
strange, I could not tell what to make of it. At first I thought 
it might be fancy, or might arise from some of those unac- 
countable night noises, so common to old houses. I knew 
that many did not scruple to aver that Walreddon was 
grievously haunted, and hinted there was more in the tale of 
the Lady de Mewey and her supernatural lamp, than my Lady 
Howard wished either to have mentioned or believed. 

But I was of a temper of mind and nerves not apt to put 
credit in fantastic stories, or to be easily startled by the visions 
and the noises of the night. It was long, therefore, before I 
could now convince myself that what I heard was real. 

All the house was at rest, for it had been an especial object 
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with Lady Howard on that night, that all her household 
should he retired to their own chambers before she bade me 
farewell. 

My chamber stood remote, and in old times had communi- 
cated with the chapel by a long gallery now blocked up, 
which, like the other uninhabited and desolate parts of the 
mansion, was in a neglected and ruinous state. 

The sounds were several times repeated. At one moment 
something seemed to brush against the wall. I instantly 
started up, and raised the arras that hung loose before it. 
There was nothing; all again was hushed. Anon, I thought 
I heard a footfall ; then the murmur of whispering tongues ; 
and, more strange than all the rest, I fancied I could hear, in 
a low and continued strain, voices singing in dirge-like melody 
among the old and deserted towers and walls. My thoughts 
were not unaccompanied with the most tormenting recollec- 
tions and suspicions. Lady Howard's secret agony before the 
picture — the mysterious light that I had myself seen burning 
bright in the De Mewey Tower — the shadow on the library 
wall, and on that very night, — and now these strange,, unac- 
countable sounds ! She must, I said, have some inhabitants 
at Walreddon that I know not of. But then, who can they 
be? and wherefore concealed? They cannot be fugitive 
royalists ; for I am devoted to the king's cause, and such 
would be made known to me. Who then? I could in no 
way suggest a satisfactory answer to the question; and there- 
fore, retiring to bed, fell into an uneasy slumber, whilst lost in 
a maze of doubt and conjecture concerning the events of the 
night. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Dangers that we see 
To threaten ruin, are with ease prevented; 
But those strike deadly that come unexpected. 
The lightning is far on, yet, as soon as seen, 
We may behold the terrible effects 
That it produceth. 

jAassinqer. 



The grey mists of early dawn still hung on the distant ton 
and heights of Dartmoor ; the air was raw and chilling ; and 
everything save the cock, with his shrill crowing, still at rest; 
when, with my hat slouched over my brows, wrapped in a 
large horseman's cloak, and well mounted, I followed a6 a 
serving varlet, my mistress for the nonce (and certainly the 
mistress of my heart) out of the gates of Walreddon. 

Emily was arrayed in a handsome riding-suit, put on pur- 
posely not to affect disguise, but to seem as if she rode forth 
fearlessly on her own affairs. She was attired in a white and 
richly laced waistcoat; a long crimson petticoat; a white 
riding-hat, jauntily set somewhat on one side, with a red 
plume in it. Over her face she wore a black velvet mask, 
without which few gentlewomen would stir abroad, or go into 
public. She was naturally of a striking figure, and when 
seen on horseback, so graceful and easy was the manage of 
her horse, that no one could pass her without a feeling of 
admiration. 

I must here notice, that it had been arranged by the espe- 
cial advice of Lady Howard, for fear even the oaks and hedges 
should conceal an enemy, that whilst we were on the journey 
we were to preserve the distance which the characters we had 
assumed enjoined between us. I was not to presume to 
approach the bridle rein of my mistress, unless on any such 
occasions of necessity as absolutely required the assistance of 
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a groom. And Dick Sound, who was to be my companion in 
the journey, was never to ride before the lady except in any 
places of intricacy, where his going foremost as guide on the 
way, might render it necessary. Such was to be the order of 
our march. In pursuance of this plan, and at once to assume 
her character, Emily said to me, as we rode out at the gates, 
" Follow my heels, Francis," (that was my name for the 
nonce) ; " follow at a gentle trot ; we will not canter the 
horses till we get on the turf." 

It was not without a feeling of vexatious surprise that I 
saw, as Emily spoke these words, a smile of a peculiar kind 
raise the mouth and cheeks of Dick Sound; he looked as if 
he understood more than we would have him ; and from that 
moment I conceived the uneasy doubt, whether he was or was 
not really as stupid as our worthy mayor had considered him 
to be, in all but the ways. Neither my doubts nor my un- 
easiness were at all dissipated on soon after finding he knew 
perfectly well who I was; and now too late did I see the 
extreme folly of the manager of our plot, in suffering me to 
remain in the room, when, on the previous evening, he had 
dismissed Emily. 

As we did not deviate from the plan laid down for us by 
Lady Howard, I have nothing particular to relate concerning 
the early part of our journey; it was pursued in absolute 
silence. " The morning proved remarkably fine, and so many 
cheerful sights and sounds were seen and heard in every 
direction, that notwithstanding all the causes of anxiety and 
annoyance which oppressed me (not the least being that I was 
so near the mistress of my heart and dared not approach her), 
I could not help feeling an interest in the surrounding scene ; 
for I had always been, even from a child, when I wandered 
in the woods of St. Bennet, an ardent lover of nature in all 
her works. 

The grey mists of dawn had gradually given place to a less 
cold and more genial light, as the sun darted its rays from 
between the circling folds of a heap of snow-white clouds. 
Both hill and vale were beautiful, clothed with woods of the 
liveliest green. The fine old Tavy, amidst rock, cliff, and 
precipice, came forth on this fair morning to run its course 
with cheerfulness, among the pebbles and stones that formed 
its bed, and seemed to become musical beneath its touch ; and 
a multitude of little streams, leaping from the banks, or steal- 
ing from out their secret cells, hastened to join in this melody 
of many waters. Ail nature appeared to awake from her 
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slumber into life and animation, as the lark started from her 
" couch among the fern," and rose, twittering and fluttering 
aloft, till she trembled like a twinkling star, as the eye pur- 
sued her flight, till at last she was lost among the clouds, 
where still she could he heard to warble her morning song. 

In silence we continued our course, meeting for some tune 
no one, unless it were now and then a ploughboy, plodding 
onward to his labour, whistling along the lanes, with a vacant 
heart and eye, little thinking how soon, in these times, he 
might be compelled to plough in the field of strife, where, in 
all probability, he would reap no other harvest than one of 
bloodshed and death. 

In this morning's ride, I observed a marked alteration in 
many of the rural population we met on the road. Some of 
the farmers, who crossed our path, carried a massive club, 
shouldered like a musket, and looked sternly upon us. These) 
no doubt, were armed according to the defensive plan, set up 
among the agriculturalists of the West, against either royalist or 
parliamentarian, who might come upon them for plunder. It 
obtained the name of " Club Law," and was very generally 
practised in these parts. These men passed us without speak- 
ing, not knowing who we were ; but the stern brow seemed 
to indicate the absence of all fear, and the silence, no wish to 
be the aggressor, or to begin a fray without cause. 

The farmers' wives, who trotted on to market, covered their 
baskets with the long ends of their cloaks, as if they feared 
displaying their contents along the road; and the country 
lasses, who carried their pails to the milking, did not now 
emulate the lark in her morning song, but rather hurried 
silently on, every now and then looking back as if they feared 
something, and seemed by their cheerless manner and down- 
cast air, to mourn the loss of their sweethearts and brothers, 
who were away at the wars. 

Occasionally, a parliamentary dragoon crossed our path. 
One of those psalm-singing fellows stopped us, and demanded 
our name and business: on which, the lady producing the 
mayor's pass, was allowed, with her servants, to go forward 
without let or binderance. At length we came in sight of 
Farmer Haycock's, where we were to halt for a short time to 
refresh ourselves and our horses; but, ere we reached the 
farmer's door, we met with an adventure, which I have now 
to relate. 

It has been the remark of all philosophers, from the days 
of Aristotle and Pliny to those of the great Lord Bacon, that 
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there is an unconquerable spirit of sociability throughout all 
creation. Brutes, birds, reptiles, men, all are social. Birds 
will pine and die, wanting their mates. Cows, say the farmers, 
will not thrive, unless in company, and goats and sheep 
ever abide in flocks. This spirit of sociability, notwithstand- 
ing his clownish dulness, seemed to animate, very suddenly, 
our guide, Dick Sound, who (although he knew perfectly well 
who I was) concluded, I imagine, that the servant's coat I 
wore, in a very great degree brought me down to the level of 
his company ; for, without much ceremony, he drew his horse 
close alongside mine, and thus indulged his social propensity. 

" I have been a thinking, Captain Courtenay, — that is, I 
mean, Francis the groom, — he, he ! — I have been a thinking 
that I ought to have told our town mayor, when he did the 
lady yonder the sarvice to hire me for her guide, that I ought 
to have bargained to be paid something for the risk I'm run- 
ning, in case we should be stopped, and clapped up, as we had 
liked to have been but now, by one of they dragoon fellows ; 
for I don't see as how I'm here by my own will at all, — it's 
fayther's doing, and not mine." 

" But you are here, Dick," I replied, "and will be well paid 
for what you do; and, as you seem to know me, I will thank 
you to hold your tongue on the subject, — you had better not 
talk about it now." 

" Odds bobs !" said Dick; " why, we be here in the middle 
of an open field, I'se warrant no man can hear us, even if I 
talked with one of they speaking trumpets, that I've heard 
fayther say, some of the officers used at Edge Hill to give the 
word of command with, in the midst of the roaring of the 
cannon. The birds in the air can't carry the matter, though 
my old mother said they would, as she told me last night, it 
was a wisht thing for me to be giving into your courses, when 
she heard I was going out with your honour through the by- 
ways in secret." 

" Your mother ! Surely you did not name me to your mother, 
and that you were to guide me and that lady, the mayor's 
niece, to Plymouth?" I exclaimed, somewhat surprised to see 
Dick was by no means as stupid as I had hoped to find him. 

He sniggled, though he dared not openly laugh, as he said, 
" The mayor's niece ! He, he! Master Francis; no more the 
mayor's niece than the mare she rides upon. Mother was up 
at Walreddon last night, with fayther and me, and mother 
stayed up with old Lockman, and had a cup of white ale, 
whiles we were with the mayor, and your honour. And so 
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they made friends together; and afterwards, afore the night 
was over, there was more ale had up, and fayther got to talking 
—and — and, some how or other, things came out; and some 
guessed one way, and some another; and all the sarvants said 
they were sure, and would take their Bible oaths of it, that it 
was Mistress Emily was to ride out with your honour; for the 
mayor had no niece, no more than he had a grandmother; 
and your honour was always a looking at Mistress Emily in a 
loving way like; and so they all said they were sure and sar- 
tain you were a going to be married privately to her at Ply- 
mouth, and that I was a going, under the excuse of guide, to 
gi'e her away, — he, he ! and as to telling old mother, I never 
told her one word on it; but she got all she could out of fay- 
ther by round guessing, and the like." 

"But I hope," I said, "she will not gossip about it in the 
town, or we may be interrupted, and never reach Plymouth, 
where you seem to say I am going to be married, Dick. I 
hope you will be cautious." 

I confess 1 began so much to fear for the safety of our 
expedition, that I dared not completely undeceive the fellow. 
He now added : 

" Bless your honour! — I mean Francis, — I'm not the lad to 
spoil sport, nor mother neither. We knows, for we heard all 
about it of your honour's varlet, who had been with you at 
Stow. He told us, as how one Sir Arthur Ask all wanted to 
get your honour's sweetheart, and how you knocked him down 
for it, at Stow, flat as a flounder. And how you said you 
would fight him any day in a ring for her, or play him with 
cudgels. And how Sir Arthur said he would have you hanged 
if you got her. And mother says that all this mystery-like, 
about your getting the mayor's leave to go to be married out 
of your own parish, is all to save strife and fighting; and so, 
Captain Courtenay, I wish you well through the job; and as 
I be willing, as mother says I ought to be, to become fayther 
at the wedding, and give the young woman away, I hope your 
honour will give me something more than we bargained for, 
to drink your honour's health, in consideration of my trouble." 

"Well, no more of it now, Dick," I said; "only be sure 
and do not talk any of this nonsense to the lady herself; or 
you will offend her." 

"I talk nonsense to the lady!" said Dick. " 1 be such a 
bold fellow as to forget my place in that fashion? I'd never be 
such a fool. So no need to fear. And as for a sweetheart, 
I've got one of my own. And no offence to Mistress Emily, 
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but Bet Buttercup, my sweetheart, who be but seventeen years 
old, would make two of her any day. And Bet has a spirit 
and a fist that would wrestle as well as I could myself, if she 
was put to the larning of it, instead of milking the cows, and 
feeding «the pigs, and driving the horses to water, and doing 
they sort of womanly things. Oh! Bet's as clever a lass as 
was ever brought up in a farm-yard." 

Scarcely had Dick finished this eulogium on his sweetheart, 
when I observed that the horse of Emily had become entangled 
in some boggy ground ; of course it was my duty, as groom, to 
ride forward to her assistance. I did so, and at length extri- 
cated her from this difficulty ; when I perceived that something 
was amiss with her bridle-rein, and that she needed further 
aid. Accordingly I dismounted to give it, and pulled off my 
gloves the better to assist her. All these little matters occupied 
some time ; they were at last finished, and once more we pre- 
pared to wend on our way. 

My attention had been so much engaged that I did not see 
so soon as I ought to have seen it, that Dick, whom I had left 
considerably in the rear, had picked up a companion, and one 
of the worst sort; for, as I now looked round, I was surprised 
and vexed beyond measure to observe a parliamentary dra- 
goon talking to him. Having so lately had a specimen of his 
loquacity, and his readiness for communications of all kinds, 
I rode back in so great a fright for the consequences of his 
tongue, that I forgot to put on my riding gloves again, and 
dropt them from my belt, into which I had thrust them at the 
moment I gave my assistance to Mistress Emily. My hands, 
therefore, were bare. 

Greatly was my vexation increased when, as I drew near, 
by catching the last few words of what Dick was saying to 
the dragoon, I doubted not he had told all the foolish gossip- 
ing story about some private marriage being about to go for- 
ward at Plymouth ; for I heard the trooper say (eyeing me 
very narrowly as I rode up) " Eh ! ah ! um ! I should rather 
think, fellow, hadst thou not affirmed contrariwise, that such 
a spark as this seems to be, notwithstanding his coarse habit, 
was more like to be the Isaac, to ride out into the fields to 
meet the camels and the company that were bringing to him 
his bride, in a Rebecca, than to be the serving man, who, 
after prayer-sought direction, had been the servant to put 
earrings and nose- rings on her face, for the suit of his master. 
Hem ! hem ! And, fellow, what hast thou to say for thyself?" 
he added, now turning to me. " Thy guide, here, maketh a 
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tale for thee. But we will see if both agree together; or if 
thou art as the elders, in the hook of Susannah in the Apo- 
crypha, when their witness agreed not together." 

He then asked me many questions as to the object of ray 
journey to Plymouth, saying, that if I demurred, there were 
those in authority at hand, who could, and would compel an 
answer. 

1 told him, in a few words, the concerted tale about going 
with the lady to her friend's house at Plymouth, and referred 
him to my mistress, if he wished to be satisfied about her 
pass. 

"Eh, ah, urn!" said the trooper. " Their witness agreeth 
not together. This country fellow says, it is shrewdly sus- 
pected the lady is going over to Plymouth to steal a marriage 
in that innocent town. And thou sayest thou art her servant 
Francis, attending upon her person to her aunt's in that place. 
Truly, friend, thou lookest more like a master than a man. 
Thou canst not ruffle it well in that rude habit. And — and" 
(1 saw him look attentively at my hands as he spoke) "thou 
hast the whitest hand for a serving varlet that ever 1 looked 
upon. We most commonly detect disguised and runaway 
malignants and cavaliers by their hands. And thou hast a 
piece of vanity on one of thy fingers, a large blue-stoned ring. 
Hem — suspicious ! Some daughter, stealing away from her 
father's house, and with his secretary, or his groom, if thou 
art a groom. It were a good deed to prevent so foul a scan- 
dal. Thou tellest one thing; thy guide hath told another.'' 

" My guide is a clown and a fool," I said; " my lady and 
mistress is not to be lett in her journey in this manner. She 
has the mayor's pass; and as for this fellow's folly and lies — " 

" Not my lies, please your honour — that is, please you, 
master Francis," said Dick; " they be. mother's lies and not 
mine, if they be lies. And I never told this gentleman in the 
buff coat one half on 'em. I never told he that mother said 
it was you as was thought to be going to marry the young 
lady, and I to gi'e her away to you. 1 only said — " 

The dragoon here interposed, and cut short the inquiry and 
my anger by saying to me, very coolly and civilly, " Friend, 
we will require of thee to see our captain, who is at hand. 
These contradictions are matters for his wisdom to deal with, 
not mine. I am but a poor watchman in Israel ; one on the by- 
paths, and not on the towers of the city. I am but a simple 
soul; Corporal Robert Ram is my name and degree, in the com- 
pany of one Captain James Smith, of the Earl of Stamford* 
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dragoons. I am no Solomon, like our captain, to say to 
which mother shall the child be given in any controversy in 
judgment. It is for our captain to say which of you speaks 
tram, or which of you follows the father of lies in these con- 
tradictions. 1 will return in a few minutes." 

So saying, he spurred his horse, rode up to the farm-house, 
and kept his word faithfully; for in five minutes more he was 
seen returning at a hand-gallop, followed by some dozen of 
mounted dragoons. We were instantly made prisoners, and 
forthwith conducted into the house, where the parliamentary 
officer was refreshing himself and his men, no doubt at free 
quarters, to the no small cost of the luckless Farmer Haycock. 
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he was a reckless and fantastic enthusiast, who never had his 
head free from the most overstrained and heated ideas of 
Death and the Revelations ; with a detestation of the pope, 
and all papists, that was as cruel in its spirit, as had been me 
hatred entertained against the Jews, by all brave and pious 
Christian knights during the Middle Ages. 

Corporal Ram desired us to stop near the door of tbe kitchen, 
whilst he stepped up to the head of the table ; and in a low 
and under tone related all Dick's story, and all tbe particulars 
of our detention, with his own suspicions respecting us. 

The Captain and the Cornet now spoke together for a few 
minutes, also in an under tone, and then ordered us to draw 
near the table. 

"Which is the foolish fellow, who acts as guide to this 
woman?" inquired the Captain. 

" That be I, your worship," answered Dick, making a scrape 
with his foot. " I be the guide that Master Woolman, the 
old kersey dealer, and now his worship, the mayor of our 
town, hired to guide madam there, to Plymouth." 

"And who is madam, as you call her, fellow?" inquired 
Captain Smith. " Silence !" he said sharply to me, when he 
saw I was about to speak. " Silence, or you shall be led out 
We shall hear what you may have to say anon. Who is 
yonder woman with the black mask over her face? No lies; 
we shall make her uncover; when, if you are detected in false- 
hood, we shall order you straight to the court-yard ; and a file 
of men and a musket, will soon shew you that we know a 
ready way to send a liar to the burning-pit." 

"Mentioned in the Revelations," said Cornet Lazarus, "as 
the place where all liars, with the idolaters, burn for ever." 

"Peace, brother, peace!" said the Captain. " Let me 
question this fellow." 

" Why, then," said Dick, who seemed to quake with fear, 
" his worship the mayor said, when he hired me to be her 
guide, that she was his niece." 

" Ay, his worship the mayor said so," replied Captain 
Smith; " but who sayestthou she is, fellow? Have a care, do 
not palter with me, sirrah — who is she, I say — who?" 

" A woman, your honour; a woman, and an honest one, I 
will warrant me, as ever broke bread." 

" Oh, sir! you play upon me, do you, with your answers? 
Here, Corporal Ram, order two file of men to load, — another 
such an attempt at prevarication, and you are a dead man, 
sirrah — dead, and your carcase given to the dogs and the 
crows." 
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"Why then if I must tell, I musy said Dick, thus driven 
from all his simple attempts at evasion. ' "And I hope, Mis- 
tress Emily, you'll forgi'e me ; seeing it is no fair way to try 
how an honest lad can keep a secret, when he's threatened 
with having it taken out of the body of him, with a musket 
bullet, — why then, mother did say " 

" Telling me again what a third person says, when I insist 
on knowing who the woman is by thy own account of her," 
said the Captain. 

" And if you do insist upon it," replied Dick, " and blow 
me up with a cannon gun, instead of a musket shot, I can tell 
you no more than mother told me. For I never seed the 
young woman afore this morning in all my life; and it was 
mother, and nobody but mother, who told me she was not the 
mayor's niece, nor his darter neither; but she was Mistress 
Emily, up to Walreddon, who so often comes there, and has 
her meat with Lady Howard. And mother said she was 
a-going to be married privately at Plymouth, to save fighting 
and quarreling about her here ; and that if she wanted some- 
body to gi'e her away, it was my place to offer to sarve her 
by standing fayther to her; and that I should get a crown by 
the job." 

" And yonder fellow in the slouched hat, and blue cloak, 
no doubt was to be her husband. Was it not so?" said the 
Captain. 

" The sarvants all said so, at my Lady Howard's, I can't 
deny that," replied Dick. 

" And you, young woman, are you engaged to wed this 
man in the slouched hat? Outwardly he hath the appearance 
of a servant, but inwardly, I fear, he is a ravening wolf. 
Speak, are you his by affiance, betrothment, or vow?" 

" I am not," replied Emily in a firm voice. 

"If you were, young woman," said Cornet Lazarus, "and 
without the sanction of your father, your vow is not binding; 
for the Scripture saith — see Deuteronomy, chapter xiv. verse 
20, — if a woman vow a vow unto the Lord, and bind herself 
by a bond, being in her father's house, in her youth, and her 
father disallowed of it " 

"I have no father," said Emily, interrupting the cornet's 
quotation. 

" But have you no mother?" inquired Captain Smith; "no 
guardian?" 

" Yes, I have a mother. No guardian, who is such by law, 
but a most kind protector in an uncle." 

n2 
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" Thou wilt not attempt to say, after this fellow's statement, 
that the old kersey-man, the mayor, is thy uncle? We wiQ 
not believe it, so say no more about it. Oh, fie ! fie ! art thou 
going then to run away with thy mother's groom, mistress?" 

"To wed at Plymouth that fellow in the slouched hat?" 
said Cornet Lazarus. 

" Indeed I am not," she replied. " Here is my pass for 
what I am about to do. Will it please you to examine it?" 

" And with such a pass," I now ventured to add, " you have 
no right to stop this lady, at least after the examination of it" 

"We will deal with thee anon, man," said Captain Smith, 
as he took the pass from Emily, and proceeded to read it over 
to himself. "There is some mystery here," he said. "I fear 
some deception ; but we will search it out. Madam, may we 
pray you to withdraw that mask from your face, to allow my 
brother in arms here, Cornet Amos Lazurus, and myself to 
read over your features; and you, sirrah," addressing me, 
" doff that slouched hat which you wear so closely pulled over 
your brows, and let me see if you are really the serving varlet 
you seem to be." 

Emily, with a trembling hand, unmasked. I drew off my 
hat, and threw it on the table. Captain Smith glanced his 
eye first on Emily, then on me. He started as that eye met 
mine, and said, in a tone of bitter triumph : — 

"Oh! have we caught you! Captain Courtenay, of Sir 
Ralph Hopton's regiment, as I am a true man! Sir, I may 
claim the honour of being no stranger to Francis the groom. 
Have you forgotten the justice-room at the old malignant 
Episcopalian's, who acts in the name of a justice of the 
peace? Mr. Adam Gandy, I mean ; there, sir, I once met you." 

" I have not forgotten that occasion, Captain Smith," I said; 
" though you seem to have forgotten to blush for it. Sir! that 
affair of the unhappy girl, Cinderella, was one that did you 
no credit." 

" You are somewhat free of speech, sir," he replied; "but 
we know what you are, one of the ruffling Cavaliers for the 
man called King Charles, who is to this land as a very Saul in 
Israel. We know what you are, one who will put away the 
evil day, and drink wine in bowls." 

The hypocritical change which had taken place in the style 
of Captain Smith (known as he had been for a free liver and 
a wine-bibber), would at any other time have provoked 
laughter ; but I could not smile now, when the life of Emily 
and my own were within his power; and internally blaming 
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myself for having, in the irritation of the moment, used a hasty 
expression to such a person, I determined to be more cautious, 
and thus proceeded : — 

" Captain Smith, I will not quarrel with you, on this, or any 
other subject, for I am in your power. It seems you know 
me, and you must, therefore, know there is good reason for 
one, who bears a commission in the service of the king, for 
putting on a cloak to disguise him, when he is about to ride 
through a country beset with enemies, on the purpose of con- 
ducting a lady to her friends. You have in your hand that 
lady's pass, granted by one of your own party, the parliamen- 
tary mayor of Tavistock. Such a pass is a sufficient warrant 
for that lady and myself, for I attend upon her for her protec- 
tion. We have done no harm; we were going peaceably on 
our way ; and I now appeal to you, not as a partisan of the 
Parliament, but as a gentleman, and beg you will suffer this 
lady to go forward to Plymouth, and will allow me to attend 
upon her, for the purpose of protection." 

"Of protection!'* said Captain Smith, smiling. 

"Yes, of protection," I added; "she requires it when 
journeying in such times as these. And if you have any 
doubts concerning me, any private quarrel with me, or any 
imputation on my honour, name your own day and hour, and 
I pledge you the word of a gentleman, that I will come to 
you and meet you, even when surrounded by your own 
people, as you now are, and will give you such satisfaction as 
you may require : you giving me, should I need it, an assur- 
ance of safe and free return whence I came. You understand 
me, sir; now will you let me pass forward with this lady?" 

" Thou art a daring character, Captain Courtenay," said 
Cornet Lazarus. " I question not but in any affair, be it civil 
or military, thou wouldst be like unto the scorpions of the 
Revelations, having a sting in the tail, and much power to 
hurt. I cannot counsel my worthy brother, Captain Smith, to 
let thee go forward with yonder woman." 

" Peace, brother Lazarus, peace!" said the Captain. " We 
must search out this matter to the bottom, before we come to 
any determination. Here is treachery, or I am much mis- 
taken. Corporal Ram, where is the good woman of the 
house, Farmer Haycock's spouse?" 

" Please your honour, listening to a discourse that Sergeant 
Seekum is holding forth to some of the men, on a double 
motion of body and soul." 

"Whereabouts, good corporal," said Cornet Lazarus, "is 
the grace-gifted sergeant letting his lights burn?" 
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" In the hayloft, please your honour." 

"Go, good corporal, go," said Captain Smith, "and bid 
that praiseworthy woman, who is seeking crumbs, leave her 
spiritual bread-gathering, and come hither; we have some- 
what for her to do ; for we would do all things decently and 
calmly, and let the truth appear." 

The corporal raised his hand, respectfully touched his 
morion, or steel cap, and left the apartment. 

"Captain Courtenay," said Captain Smith, "we think we 
must hold you as a prisoner. We shall refer you to our 
general, the Earl of Stamford, for as you hold a commission 
under the tyrant Charles Stuart, and have come among us in 
disguise, there is some ground for suspecting that you are out 
on a course as a spy, and by the articles of war, you know, a 
spy is liable to be shot dead on the spot, without the form of 
trial." 

Emily turned white as death at hearing these words, and 
exclaimed vehemently, 

" Oh ! he is no spy. Believe me ; I call on heaven to wit- 
ness to the truth of my words. He attended on me not in the 
character of a spy, though certainly disguised for safety." 

" But he holds a commission in the service of the king; 
you cannot deny that, young lady," said the Cornet. " And 
the king is one against whom all who have any strength in 
them, of the godly part of the nation, have girded up their 
loins, and buckled on their swords, to come out against him 
in the day of battle; for the glory of King Charles is like the 
firstlings of his bullocks, and his horses are like the horns of 
unicorns, and, though with them he has pushed the people to 
the ends of their wits, they shall now push him with their 
swords, and their pikes, and their staves, and their bayonets, 
and their daggers, to the end of the earth. " 

Just as one of the dragoons had said an amen to this touch 
of discourse, the farmer's wife entered the kitchen, curtsying, 
and sighing, and turning up her eyes, and asking, in the true 
conventical tone, " What work of the Lord's the worthy Cap- 
tain of the troopers had to put into the hands of such a poor 
seeker of the word as herself? She was ready for it, be it what 
it might; she was ready to roast, or to boil, or to brew, or to 
sweep, or to scour, or to do anything a woman could do, to 
help on the cause; for her bowels, she said, yearned within 
her, and worked sorely on her spirit for lack of a call, and 
that, like Deborah of old, she longed to be taking up her song 
for the battle of the host and the triumph of the victory." 
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Captain Smith, who liked not, perhaps, to have his own 
gifts at preaching fairly outdone by an old woman, cut her 
short with a command to be silent, and turning to me, said, 
— " Captain Courtenay, be it known to you, that, only this 
very morning, by a man named Faithful Frugall, one from 
whom we gather much true and important intelliffence, we 
received a warning to be on our guard in respect to tne mayor 
of Tavistock, as it is shrewdly suspected he is not the true 
man to the parliament he would be thought to be. His pass, 
therefore, given to this young woman, so far from being a 
safe warranty to go out and to come in by, causes me to sus- 
pect she is not going to Plymouth on an open and honest 
purpose. And, moreover, the same Faithful Frugall has 
warned us to beware of Sir Alexander Carew, who is shrewdly 
suspected to be in league with the popish queen Henrietta 
Maria, by means of the malignant Lady Howard. This 
young woman, therefore, may be going as a spy, or as a 
carrier-bird with intelligence." 

" Or she may be going to put a false tale upon true men 
for their injury," said the Trumpeter, who was present; "she 
may be as the widow of Tekoah, who feigned herself to be as 
a mourner, for a purpose of deceit ; she may be as terrible as 
the blast with which the walls of Jericho were thrown down." 

"Or she may be as the wife of Jeroboam," said Cornet 
Lazarus, " when he said unto her, ' Arise, I pray thee, and 
disguise thyself, and go unto Ahijah, and feign thyself to be 
another woman.' " 

" Or she may be," said the fanner's wife, " even as Sarah 
was, when she went to the court of Pharaoh as the sister of 
Abraham, for a purpose of deceit; and she may be " 

"Peace, good woman, peace," said Captain Smith, "and 
hear us. Do not speak, but do what thou art bidden to do, 
for thou art one of her own sex, and waxen old, and art well 
stricken in years, and will do the thing I want done better than 
Corporal Ram. Take off from that woman her cloak and 
muffler, and search under her laced waistcoat, and in her 
pockets, and in her stays, and do not the Lord's work negli- 
gently. Search and seek, and see and find, and give up unto 
me any papers, or letters, or writings, thou mayst find upon 
her, for the spirit within me is very strong to prompt me to 
this searching." 

Need I say the heart-sickening feeling with which I heard 
this command. The farmer's wife set about her work with 
right goodwill, but had not proceeded farther in her exami- 
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nation of the terrified Emily than her upper garment, when, 
thrusting her hand under the stomacher of her riding waists 
coat, she brought forth the fatal packet, and with a look of 
triumphant fury, handed it over at once to the captain. 

" Did I not say so?" he exclaimed. 

" I will take up my song," said the successful searcher, 
" my song of thanksgiving." 

" A very Jezebel, with her sealed letters and her devices, 
I will warrant her," said the Cornet. 

"And here, see," exclaimed the farmer's wife ; "see!" as 
a small crucifix of gold, suspended by a ribbon round the 
neck, now dropped from the bosom of Emily. Such a thing, 
in such a place, surprised even me. 

" The very sign of the Beast!" exclaimed Cornet Lazarus. 
"A trinket of popery." 

" Of Rome and her seven hills," said the Captain. 

" All the Papists carry such a wicked sign as that about 
them," said the farmer's wife. " It is one of their idols; I 
will warrant madam says her prayers to the image, night 
and morning. She be no other than the whore of Babylon, 
that Sergeant Seekum expounded to us upon, but now, in his 
discourse!" 

" The whore of Babylon !" exclaimed a trooper who stood 
near, as he turned up his hands and eves. 

"That sitteth on the seven hills,' said Cornet Lazarus, 
" and is drunk with the blood of us saints and martyrs." 

"Be silent all!" exclaimed Captain Smith, who had been 
hastily looking over the discovered papers. " Here is matter 
of the most serious kind, and very dangerous, even to the 
taking and slaying of men. I have not fully examined these 
papers. I have but read one short letter. Gracious heaven ! 
how wondrous are thy ways ! What a discovery ! Here is 
a letter, written by the Mayor of Tavistock to Sir Alexander 
Carew! — The traitor! He a governor of Plymouth Castle! 
I do most shrewdly suspect a betrayer of Plymouth Castle! 
This letter now in my hand intimates that the papers which 
go with it are all written in cypher, and will shew forth a 
plan for the business he wots of. That he, Sir Alexander, is 
to place all trust in the man who shall accompany Dame 
Dorothy, this old kersey dealer's wife, bearing after her sam- 
ples of kersey cloths for him to choose from his doublet and 
hose. Why what a villany is this ! What a poor, a shallow 
deceit — I see it all. Oh, marvellous stratagem ! Like that 
by which the city of Ai was taken ! The letter from this old 
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villanous mayor further says, that Sir Alexander shall have 
great reward and great thanks for his pains — that he shall ; 
i gallows, like Hainan's, six cubits high. Oh, what a league 
in craft is here brought to light!" 

" Fasting and prayer have done it," said Corporal Ram, 
"for we have wrestled much to-day at the preaching, and 
none of us have yet dined." 

"Silence, good fellow," cried the Captain. "This letter, 
of which I have rehearsed the contents, is from that deceitful 
servant of the much abused parliament, the Mayor of Tavis- 
tock. Who further tells Sir Alexander Carew, that the cypher 
of the papers in question can be read, understood, and ex- 
pounded by the young gentlewoman who carries them. The 
same young gentlewoman having been instructed therein by 
my Lady Howard. We all know my Lady Howard to be a 
friend of the popish queen Henrietta Maria." 

"Oh, what a work is here!" exclaimed Cornet Lazarus. 
" Letters, in an unknown character, sent most probably from 
that sinful queen, that Jezebel, that blister for the back of 
true godliness ; a queen sent to the English people by that 
poisoning physician of souls the Pope of Rome. What next, 
good friend ? finish thy tale, for truly is it one of a great dis- 
covery." 

" What follows is this," said Captain Smith, " and very 
shallow is the device. The old mayor writes, in his folly, 
that the young gentlewoman will decypher the papers she 
carries, but that the man who bears the samples will take all 
Sir Alexander's instructions on the matter of business con- 
cerning his merchandise, to which they refer. Concerning 
his merchandise ! A pretty merchandise, truly ! where it is 
plain as truth herself, treason forms the staple of the trade. 
Now, what think you of this discovery ?" 

" As one that demands a song of praise, as a great mercy 
on our Israel," exclaimed the Cornet. 

" It is as the blowing of the first trumpet," said the Trum- 
peter. 

" Or the opening of the seventh seal; or the pouring out 
of the fifth vial," said the Cornet. 

" On these wretches," said the Cfaptain, "who are as thorns 
ready for the lighting of the fire, and the boiling of the pot." 

"And as thorns shall be folden together, and shall be 
devoured as stubble fully dry," said the Cornet. 

" And as for that traitor, Sir Alexander Carew," said Captain 
Smith, " he shall be as a Judas, accursed as a betrayer among 
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men. We will straight communicate with the general, and 
with the powers in London concerning him. For you, Captain 
Courtenay, it is quite evident that you were going, as were 
the men sent from Shittim, to spy out the land. As a spy, 
then, you are justly condemned by the Justice of the law of 
arms, and the articles of war, to die. But, if you shall pre- 
sently suffer, or if you shall first he conveyed, under a guard, 
to the general, to be examined by his excellency, we will 
presently determine according to circumstances, as they may 
arise. You need not spend your breath — I see you are im- 
patient to speak — in asking mercy ; none can be granted to 
you, for your trespass is great, and demandeth that thou 
shouldst be as a soul that is cut off and slain by the edge of 
the sword, or by the musket bullets. Waste not thy time, 
then, nor thy breath in asking mercy." 

" And if I did, I should expect none at hands such as yours, 
Captain Smith," 1 replied, with as much firmness as I could; 
for though I hope I acted the part assigned to me, so as to 
prove myself no craven, yet I neither felt, nor affected to feel 
an indifference to life, nor a contempt of death. But, ere I 
could recover from my surprise, or fully collect my scattered 
senses, so as to resume a proper calmness in these moments of 
bitterness, my distress was rendered tenfold by the agony of 
mind 1 now observed in Emily. 

Forgetful of every thing but my danger, she wrung her 
hands, fell on her knees, and in accents that displayed the 
most fearful agitation, implored Captain Smith not to injure 
me ; to let his wrath fall upon herself alone; for she it was who 
bore the letters; she was alone guilty. I knew nothing of 
the cypher; and could do nothing, even had I seen Sir Alex- 
ander Carew ; and as it was stated in the letter, I was to receive 
any instructions from him, and not to give them." 

For some little time, Captain Smith allowed Emily to go on 
in this wild and disordered strain, as if he felt a malignant 
pleasure in witnessing her grief, and in holding her in sus- 
pense. It maxwell be supposed I was not silent; yet it is 
due to myself to say, I was not selfish. I saw with terror for 
the consequences, that the energy of Emily's feelings, the 
anxiety she betrayed, in spite of her desire to conciliate the 
brutal commander, in whose power we both stood, and a 
bitter expression or two that escaped her lips, were altogether 
calculated to awaken a spirit of cruelty and hatred in the 
wretch who was to be our judge. And more especially did I 
fear that the warm way in which she pleaded for my life, 
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would rouse in the man that terrible excitement of the passions, 
which ever brought upon him a sudden frenzy in its most 
dangerous mood. 

I endeavoured, therefore, though I now scarcely remember 
what I said, to turn the storm from falling on Emily, by 
directing it towards myself. But nothing could check her 
purpose ; and whilst, in spite of all my efforts to save her at 
my own risk, she continued to plead in extenuation of my 
offence, the fanatical troopers who were present (picked and 
chosen, as I have before said, for their cruelty and zeal) 
seemed totally unconcerned; unmoved by any touch of pity 
for what was going on. They preserved a dead silence; only 
now and then interrupted by a low murmur of approbation 
at something that might be said by their captain, as he per- 
verted a text or two from Scripture, and brought such morsels 
forward to sanction some theme of fanaticism, or some thoughts 
of blood. 

On me, whom they considered as a doomed man, they cast 
stern and lowering looks ; and one walked to the door, closed 
it, and placed himself as a sentinel over it; as if he did so to 
guard against any attempt of mine to escape. A thing so 
vain had never entered into my thoughts. Two other fellows 
placed themselves near, to be in readiness, at a word from 
their officer, to seize upon me. And Corporal Ram fumbled 
in his pockets, and, as the only touch of mercy evinced by any 
one among them, produced a small Bible, as he said in a low 
voice, " Captain Smith will not deny you the use of this book, 
before the files draw up in the court-yard." 

The captain, however, took no notice of the charitable offer 
of the corporal ; but waved his hand, as if to demand attention 
to what he had to propose. 

" Captain Courtenay, " he said, " we will examine the woman, 
the deceiver, who is your fellow-worker in this work of trea- 
son, before we decide on your immediately suffering the sen- 
tence you so well merit on the spot. Young gentlewoman, if 
you wish any good to this man, for whom you make such a 
moan, evidently shewing how strong is the hold he has gotten 
on your weak, carnal, and creature-seeking affections, 1 beg 
you to compose yourself, to hear and understand what I have 
to say to you; and to make calm and collected answers to the 
same." 

Thus admonished, Emily made a great effort; and hope 
seemed to reanimate her heart, as Captain Smith said, " We 
feel more disposed to send the malignant Captain Courtenay 
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here to our general, than to deal with him ourselves; for 
Cornet Lazarus and myself walk warily in our walking. The 
general may keep him for an exchange of prisoners, if it 
pleases him so to do. Think not then of this captive,' hut 
answer me. And, as you fear God, if you have any other 
God in your thoughts than the foolish gods of images and 
Popish trinkets, one of which now hangs on your breast, 
answer me with truth." 

" I will do so," replied Emily, in a low but distinct voice. 

" Of what religion are you? ' 

" Of the Christian." 

" Eh, hem, hum! Of what church?" 

" The Catholic." 

" Eh, ah ! Why, that is a vague answer, for both the Popish 
followers of Rome, " 

" Clearly pointed at in the Revelations as worshippers of 
the Beast," said the Cornet, interrupting his friend. 

The Captain, however, cut short nis annotations, by begging 
him to reserve what he had to say on the great mystery of 
prophecy, for the evening's holding forth ; and turning towards 
Emily, thus continued: "Young woman, the followers of the 
Pope of Rome and of the Episcopalian Protestant Church of 
England, both call themselves Catholic. Your answer, there- 
fore, is vague ; and as I see you are disposed to palter with 
me, and to be very cunning and very curious in respect to 
names, we will search out your principles. What doctrines, 
then, do you acknowledge in your church — what are some of 
its principal duties?" 

" To fear God and honour the King," said Emily, with a 
boldness of manner that surprised even me. But in the civil 
wars, it was common to see women who gave way to the 
utmost distraction, to the greatest timidity, where their fears 
were called up only for themselves or their friends, on the 
sudden become collected, firm, and fearless of all danger, if 
their duty to the king was in question : so great does a true 
feeling of loyalty render the mind which it inhabits. Emily 
did not even look the same creature, when she spoke as a 
royalist. The anxious expression of countenance she had 
hitherto evinced, was changed for one of high resolution, and 
the calm devotion of a great purpose caused her demeanour 
to become raised also. She was now steady, unfluctuating; 
and, with a dignity of look, word, and mien the most impres- 
sive, answered in perfect calmness to every interrogatory. 

" I will warrant, a concealed papist ; there are hundreds of 
them throughout the land," said Captain Smith. "You shift 
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the point : but at all events you will allow you were at this 
time engaged in the service of King Charles. Know you, 
madam, the resolution of the parliamentary council, lately 
holdcn at Westminster, in consequence of the Lady D'Au- 
bigny's affair? Know you the nature of that resolution." 

" I do not," she replied. 

" Then will I instruct you," continued Captain Smith, "for 
it much concerns you to know it. The parliament, finding 
that on account of their sex, women, being less suspected and 
more mildly entreated than men, in case of detention, were 
frequently charged as carrier-birds with precious letters and 
papers, by the royalists in their affairs; to put a stop to so 
crying an evil, wisely passed a resolution, that sex alone 
should be no protection m time to come ; and that henceforth 
any woman detected in acting the part of letter-carrier, should 
he considered as a spy, and as such should be liable to death 
without the form of trial, at the discretion, and under the 
authority of any officer or commander, civil or military, acting 
for the parliament. One woman has already suffered under 
this resolution, for bearing letters for the lung, within the 
walls of Reading, at the time of the siege. Now, madam, 
you know the danger in which you stand for King Charles." 

" And I am willing to meet it," said Emily, in a firm voice, 
but with a cheek pale as death. 

" But you are a man, Captain Smith," I exclaimed, "and 
if you have the heart of a man within your bosom, you will 
not — you cannot " 

" Silence that malignant," he said, looking towards the 
corporal, as he gave this command. " Should he speak an- 
other word to interrupt this examination, I order you to 
remove him, under a guard, at once from this apartment." 

I was thus effectually silenced, for I could not bear the 
thought of being forced away from Emily at such a crisis. 

Captain Smith thus continued: "The law, though justly 
severe, is capable of mitigation in the exaction of the penalty. 
Now, though we must not bear the sword in vain, yet would 
we willingly wield it in mercy; more especially towards a 
young woman, and goodly to look upon like thyself. And 
seeing our natural tenderness of feeling, and more particu- 
larly towards you ; for you are very fair, — and so frail is 
human nature, a woman fair to look upon is, in truth, a very 
dangerous thing, — as dangerous to honesty as was the beauty 
of Queen Bathsheba to King David, when he looked upon 
her from the house-top. Now, I say, seeing our natural ten- 
derness, we offer you life." 
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The words " God be praised !*' in spite of myself, escaped 
my lips. 

"Captain Smith frowned on me, and thus continued: "I 
offer you, Mistress Emily Grenville, life— on conditions. Will 
you accept my offer?" 

"Most thankfully," she said; "but what are the condi- 
tions r 

" Very easy," he replied, " only these — that, as we cannot 
come at the root of this treason, and its purpose, as how these 
succours are to come to Sir Alexander Carew, and what they 
may be, for want of the key to the cypher, and thou art that 
key, for thou canst read it, we offer you life, free pardon, and 
a safe return to your friends, if you will but at this very time, 
and in this place, decypher for us these papers." 

" And are these the conditions on wmch I have life offered 
to me?" said Emily. 

" On these, and "none other." 

"Then let me die the death," she exclaimed, without s 
pause ; '* and may God have merer on me!" 

4 * I will say amen to that,'* said Corporal Ram, in a low 
voice. 

I started,' and would have spoken, but the trooper, who 
stood next to me, very unceremoniously placed his hand 
before my month. "Another word," he said, "and I wOI 
drag you out. Let the young woman plead for her own life." 

" So young, and so determined." said Captain Smith — the 
greatness i)£ her resolution surprising even him into an expres- 
sion of involuntary praise. •• I could wish such courage s 
better cause." 

" There can be none belter than the cause of truth and 
houesiy," replied Emily. •• I think I can die for it-"* 

•■ We will put that to the proo£~ said Captain Smith. 
" Here. Corporal Ram. tell two file of men to load, — this 
woman is her own murderer: we have offered merer, and 
feir terms, — be her blood on her own head." 

•• Captain, captain, " said the cornet, as his pale free shewed 
in it a little blood, as if it would declare the presence of some 
human feelings, "had you not better refer the case to the 
General T* 

" Nv\ Comet Lazarus, no!" replied the hardened judge, 
* the Karl of Stamford is not the man to deal wiser? in such 
matters; he is too apt to be led away by wooien,— -he is too 
trail. * 

Corporal Ram touched his wrira. - Worthy captain," he 
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said, hemming thrice, and preparing to make a speech, for 
there was so much familiarity of address, mixed with the 
greatest severity of discipline, between these preaching officers 
and their men, that the latter scrupled not, very frequently, 
to give the former a word of advice ; and the corporal was 
now about to favour his captain with a sample. " Worthy 
captain/' he repeated, in a snuffling tone, " if so poor a vessel 
as I am may take upon me to speak to the potter who made 
him, — and I say it not profanely, — for truly it was your 
honour who made me corporal of the company in which I 
serve, I would say, that this woman is not altogether as was 
Jezebel; because, although she purposed evil, she has not 
done it. I would counsel you to spare her ; for, truly, she is 
so young, and looks so bold, that I never saw a comrade 
mount a ladder to the breach with more cool courage than 
she shews now that she looks on the death that is before her ; 
truly, this moves my spirit to pity her so much, that I could 
almost find it in my heart to be shot in her place, so she might 
be spared." 

Captain Smith would, in all probability, have cut short this 
speech at its commencement, had he not been engaged in 
once more looking over the papers written in cypher. He 
could make nothing of them. However, on hearing his 
favourite corporal so kindly offer to be shot instead of Emily, 
he very coolly answered (drawing his face into a grim smile, 
at what he fancied to be a clever thing as he said it), " No, 
no, good corporal, thou shalt not be as the ram caught by its 
horns in a thicket, to die as a sacrifice in the place of the son 
of Abraham/' Turning to Emily, he continued, "Woman, 
will you change your mind; will you accept our terms and 
our mercy?" 

" Never," she exclaimed, " never; the mercy which would 
save my life here, at the cost of soul hereafter, shall be none 
of mine." 

"Then you must die," said Captain Smith; " there is no 
more to be said about it." 

" Yees, there be," said a voice that came from behind an 
old settle by the side of the chimney, to which retreat our 
guide, Dick Sound, had betaken himself, after the mischief 
he had done began to work. He now came forward, looked 
very sorrowful, scratched his head, and thus spoke : " I was 
the lad that made all this stir, by not keeping my tongue within 
my teeth, when the corporal here came riding up, and asked 
me cunning questions. 1 can see it all now; but, please your 
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honours, though I have no mind to he hanged, any more than 
your worship, the Captain of Dragoons, and I an't so presump- 
tuous to think I desarve it half so well, hut yet, I '11 he hanged, 
if you please, to save Mistress Emily, who has done no harm to 
man, woman, or child. I could amost cry to see her in such 
a strait. So you may hang me as soon as you please, so long 
as she be let go home in peace." 

Dick Sound wiped away with his sleeve a tear that stood 
on his rough cheek, as he said this. But his offer was treated 
with no other notice, than an order to turn him out of the 
kitchen ; an order which was instantly oheyed. 

" Are you prepared, young lady?" said Captain Smith. 
" Here lie the papers before me. There are the men loading 
their carabines. For the last time I ask it. Will you accept 
the terms? Have you aught to say?" 

" Surely yes ; can I, so young, so unprepared, expect to be 
thus hurried out of life, with not a word to plead for myself, 
to beg pity on my youth, my sex ! some pity, some mercy?" 

" Good Captain, turn not away," said the privileged Cor- 
poral Ram. 

" All she would say is useless, unless she accept the terms," 
replied the Captain; "we know our duty. We must not 
spare in the Lord's work. Were not all the women, and the 
little ones, and the stranger conversant among them, slain by 
the sword, because they were of the city of Ai, which had 
a wicked king? Away with this woman, then, and let her 
die the death." 

"Hear me," exclaimed Emily; "you, who are my cruel 
enemies, hear me. Can you think such an act as this, done 
in cold blood, will pass unrequited? Oh! never — God sees 
it; he will requite it; even in this world shall my blood rise 
up against you." 

I could no longer keep silence; and in spite of all their 
threats, I exclaimed, "If neither the fear of God nor man 
can move you, yet for your own sake, Captain Smith, forbear 
to do this murder on an innocent woman. Are the times in 
which you act so settled, that you can dare say what, in a few 
weeks, in a few days, nay, even in a few hours, may be your 
own fate? Set the Royalists, then, an example of mercy, by 
shewing it now, in an instance where all men, even your own 
rebel masters, will applaud you. Shew mercy now, that you 
may not ask it hereafter in vain." 

1 was again threatened with being dragged out. " I care 
not," I said in my despair, "I care not. If she dies, do not 
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think of sparing me for your general's pleasure. Let me die 
with her, and f will thank you for the only favour I could 
receive at your hands." 

" Unless you govern your speech more advisedly, you shall 
not ask again in vain," said the brutal wretch, 

"I will not govern my speech," I continued. " I will tell 
you yet again, that if you take the life of this lady, you will 
ruin yourself even with your own party, by bringing on your 
cause the reproach of all mankind, for the commission of a 
barbarous murder." 

" I will answer for what I do to the parliament, and to all 
the world," he replied; "seeing whose servant I am, and that 
I do the Lord's work." 

"You profane religion by alluding to it in such a cause," 
I said, passionately ; " think you God's altars, under any form 
of worship, can be acceptably moistened with human blood? 
But if you will fear nothing else, fear your own conscience, 
your own self-reproaches, in time to come. I tell you yet 
again, though with the last breath granted me to speak it, 
that if you do this deed of murder, you must never look for 
peace again, never smile again, never hope again." 

I spoke, I believe, with almost frantic energy at the thought 
of the dreadful fate that was impending over the head of the 
young and innocent Emily, and I felt that spirit of desperation 
burn within me which makes a man reckless of all conse- 
quences to himself. At length, irritated to the last degree by 
some cold-blooded retort of Captain Smith, in which he cast 
a most injurious reproach on the fair fame of the guileless 
Emily, I lost all prudence, I had already lost all fear, and 
exclaimed — "I wonder not, Captain Smith, at this cruelty, 
in one who is a parricide in heart!" 

This passionate allusion procured for me a look of demo- 
niacal malice, and an order that I was to die, as F had desired 
to die with Emily, on the spot. 

The men were handling their pieces, and on the stir to pre- 
pare for the execution. Captain Smith took up and unsheathed 
his sword, as he said to the corporal, " I will see it done myself 
— I will command the files." 

Emily begged, in a low faint voice, for a short space to be 
granted her for prayer. Captain Smith, in reply, asked her 
if she perceived that the men were prepared. 

She glanced her eye timidly on a trooper, who stood near, 
and had just loaded his piece before her sight. She seemed 
to shrink and shudder, as she looked upon him. " Oh, 
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heavens!" she exclaimed, "those fearful arms; are they 
instruments so soon to he levelled against this weak breast? 
Alas, I am hut a poor helpless woman ! What will you gain 
by my death?" 

" A soldier in the Lord, woman," said Captain Smith, 
"gains glory in all he does for his cause." 

" To shed my blood can never serve it," said Emily. '* If, 
as you say, you are God's soldier, imitate his glory, and that 
is most excellent in shewing mercy. Most of all will you be like 
God when you spare your fellow-creatures, the work of His 
hand. But to whom do you bear likeness in a deed of murder? 
to whom but to him who is the great destroyer of mankind! 
I have a mother — a mother, whose grey hairs will go down in 
sorrow to the grave, wanting her child. I would ask life in 
mercy to her; but if you will not grant it for God's sake, you 
never will for hers." 

" Your mother, and all your family, are noted for their 
malignancy," replied the unfeeling villain. " You might 
have received mercy if you would ; and now that you feel 
what it is to die, you may be wise, and accept it. Once more, 
will you accept the terms ? I see you fear. 

"I fear!" exclaimed Emily. "Strike with your sword- 
strike here," she added, pressing her hand on her bosom, u and 
see how temperately beats that heart which you would make 
disloyal." 

Captain Smith seemed to survey her for a moment in silent 
wonder, surprised by the unshaken magnanimity of her spirit 
" You are very young," he said, " to be so resolved in mind. 
There is no tremblings of the flesh, no fainting, — well, then, 
one thing I will grant. Do you hear that bell? Listen ; that 
is a passing bell — some soul is going hence. As long as that 
bell continues to sound, you shall be spared for preparation ; 
when that ceases, you die, and the cavalier there dies with 
you. You know now your time, make the most of it." 

He quitted the apartment, followed by his cornet and his 
sergeant, and left only a couple of troopers with us as a guard. 

1 now perceived, what I had often before heard remarked 
by Sir Bevil Grenville, that when death is certain, minds of 
the deepest feeling become the calmest, the most collected, 
knowing that nothing remains for them to do but the work of 
prayer, and the last farewell of the affections. 

Emily still continued to support herself with great firmness 
of spirit, and all agitation had left her. She sank on her 
knees by my side, and prayed collectedly. After this, I 
folded her to my heart, with the fondest and bitterest adieus. 
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On the corporal again entering the apartment, as if faint 
from the energy of her exertions, she rose up, sat down, and 
asked for a glass of water. This was given to her by the 
charitable hand of Corporal Ram ; he looked distressed, as he 
I said, " May the Lord have mercy on you, and comfort you!" 
' " Amen to that kind prayer," said Emily. 

" The passing-hell still tolls," said the Corporal. 

" Yes, I know well its sound," said Emily. " Oh, how it 
pierces the ear! how it strikes upon the heart! and I so 
young, and so unprepared, and to die ! My poor mother ! — 
may God comfort her! Sir," she said, as she returned the 
cup of water, that the corporal had furnished her with, " I 
thank you for your charity ; and may He who has said that 
a cup of cold water given in His name shall find its reward, 
may He bless you ! " 

The corporal wept. Stout-hearted soldier as he was, he 
could not restrain his feelings. 

"Forgive me!" he said; "forgive my having been the 
cause of your arrest this morning, for I cannot forgive 
myself." 

" Oh! I do forgive you," said Emily, "even as I hope to 
be forgiven. Captain Courtenay," she added, " you prayed 
more collectedly than I did ! But God, I hope, will allow for 
my weakness ; for 1 have a mind all amazed at the suddenness 
of this thing — this awful thing to die. A whole life is but a 
little while for preparation ; and yet within an hour must we 
be called to our account!" 

" Oh ! would that I could render up mine with as pure a 
heart as now beats in that breast," I said, folding her to my 
bosom as I spoke. " Though I am a man, I have not your 
firmness, because I have not your innocence." 

" Has die bell ceased?" said Emily, in a momentary pause 
between the tolls. 

"No," replied the Corporal; "I would it would never 
stop ; and I never before thought to say as much of a passing- 
bell." 

" How often has the sound of the bell," said Emily, " called 
me to the prayer of charity for one passing out of life; and 
now it calls me to pray for my own soul, that is at the very 
gates of death!" 

Unable to kneel again, for she felt faint, Emily leaned back, 
shut her eyes, folded her hands, and was evidently engaged 
in mental prayer. 

In the interval, on looking towards the window, I saw in 

o2 
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the court-yard, facing the apartment where we were, Captain 
Smith making the necessary preparations for our death. I 
saw him point to a haystack that stood at a convenient dis- 
tance from the spot where he now stationed the men who were 
to fire. I understood in a moment that this haystack was to 
he as a convenient butt, to receive any stray bullets that 
might pass beyond or through the bodies of the victims. 

I saw the men also ranging themselves on each side, in 
order to witness the deed. Convinced that we had nothing 
to hope, and that when the bell ceased its dismal toll, our time 
on earth would be accomplished, I sank at Emily's feet, and 
taking her hands in mine, pressed them to my bosom, and 
looked in silence on that pale face, which, young and beautiful 
as it was, was so soon destined to fall the victim of an un- 
timely death. 

When I looked around, I saw no sympathising friends, no 
pitying eye, except one, and that one feared to shew it was 
pitying; whilst, if I looked without, I saw a set of gloomy and 
ferocious fanatics — men whose hands were already dyed in 
blood, and whose hearts were incapable of one touch of 
remorse or pity. I saw them standing like hounds in the 
slips, impatient to be let loose, to follow up the cruel sport for 
which they were assembled. 

As I thus knelt, listening to every toll of the bell, the blood 
ran chilly through my veins, and cold to my heart, for not 
only did I feel the awe of being thus hurried out of life at such 
a sudden summons, but I felt also the unutterable agony of 
knowing that a murder so atrocious was about to be inflicted 
on her I loved, and who in death as in life, was the dearest 
object of all my affections. Whilst I thought thus, felt thus, 
every beat of that bell, as it meted out our time on earth, had 
in it a strength, a fulness more than natural, and seemed to 
strike upon my ear as the trumpet-call to the judgment of the 
last day. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Methought, he bore him in the thickest troop 
As doth a lion in a herd of neat ; 
Or as a hear encompass'd round with dogs. 
Who, having pinched a few, and made them cry, 
The rest stand all aloof, and bark at him. 

What art thou ? Have not I 

An arm as big as thine ? a heart as big ? 

Thy words, I grant, are bigger : for I wear not 

My dagger in my mouth. 

SHAKSPERE. 

e the last toll of the bell could convey to us the intima- 
at our date of lite was expired, I observed a movement 
court-yard, and a dragoon, who had probably been sent 
reconnoitre, rode furiously in. Without staying to dis- 
, he came directly up to Captain Smith, then leaped 
lis saddle and commenced an earnest discourse with 
ficer ; using much action, and pointing with his hand, 
e referred to some place in the distance, as he spoke. 
r as followed by a general stir and commotion : the cap- 
Ldressed a few words apart to the cornet, and he was in 
:ant on the alert; soon after Corporal Ram was called 
and he and his men were speedily seen mounting and 
r into order with all possible despatch, 
were at length brought out, but not to die here ; for as 
ssed the threshold of that house we had but a minute 
expected to pass to meet death, the boom of a kettle- 
followed by the blast of a trumpet, struck upon our ear, 
sound as of the galloping of horses seemed to denote 
body of cavalry was not far off. This was actually the 
>ut Captain Smith did not condescend to give us any 
ation about it. All the intelligence we could gain was 
le bustle, and the few broken and hurried sentences 
we heard drop from the cornet and the troopers, as 
ere hastily getting to horse. I heard the name of Sir 
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Ralph Hopton distinctly pronounced; and this gave me the 
hope that the body of men now advancing might be one of his 
companies. 

Be this as it might, we were not allowed to stay to ascertain 
the fact, for without one word of explanation, our horses, which 
had been taken from us when we were made prisoners, were 
now led forward, and Emily was lifted on her saddle by one 
of the dragoons, as another bade me (disarmed as I was) 
mount mine. Dick Sound was also directed to resume his 
seat on horseback. Thus mounted, Corporal Ram, who I 
thought seemed very reluctant to undertake the duty, was 
directed to lead our party, under a guard of four well-armed 
dragoons. We soon found we were once more to set forward 
on the road, but if to die, or to be conveyed as prisoners to the 
general, we could not learn. We heard Captain Smith charge 
Corporal Ram, on pain of death, to hold no communication 
with us, and not to suffer us to talk to each other. 

The fearful doubts which now once more possessed my 
mind, and the uncertainty of our situation, rendered me most 
attentive to every word that was dropped by the men ; and as 
the captain in an under-tone gave his parting directions to 
the corporal, I observed the countenance of the latter change. 
" Do you understand me?" said the officer; " the gravel-pits, 
the old gravel-pits ; that will be the place least liable to inter- 
ruption. This thing cannot now go forward here." 

Corporal Ram said something in reply, but all I heard were 
these words, uttered with a most rueful countenance : " Sorry 
to be put on such a work — great searchings of the heart, — 
hoped it might not come into his condemnation or his lot — " 
The rest was lost. 

Captain Smith spoke to him again; I fancied from his looks, 
in a menacing and severe manner, though in a still lower 
voice, so that I heard only the corporal's answer — " I know 
obedience is better than sacrifice, and although I took upon 
myself to speak to my captain, yet his word to me is as the 
commandment and the law." In another minute the word 
was given ; and receiving a dark and malignant scowl from 
Captain Smith as our parting adieu, we were hurried out of 
the court-yard, and compelled to gallop as hard as we could 
over the ground. 

Though I knew the country well enough in these parts, yet 
I did not exactly know the by-road over which we were now 
hurrying through mud and mire. We frequently passed down 
long narrow lanes, skirted by high banks, and closely over- 
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hong with trees. At one part of our journey in a deep valley, 
our track followed for some distance the course of the river 
Tavy, which wound past the base of an eminence of consider- 
able extent, whose sides were clothed with wood. Here and 
there, broken and overhanging cliffs pended above our heads, 
or the wildest rocks were seen starting up, shewing their out- 
line clear and sharp against the sky, and often resembling 
towers and fortresses of the olden time. 

Our road at length turned off from the river; and we com- 
menced climbing a steep ascent. Nothing could be more 
lonely, or more, as it were, buried in the midst of the wildest 
solitudes of nature. When we were about half-way up, the 
river still visible, winding its course in the valley below, I 
observed (through an opening in the wooded hills, on the 
opposite side the stream) standing on the gentle eminence 
which was part of its domain, the ancient mansion of Walred- 
don. It rose among hills and trees with that quiet and solemn 
air of antiquity so pleasing to the imagination. 1 was strangely 
affected by the sight of its old grey towers and walls at such 
a moment and under such circumstances. When I thought 
how unconscious was its generous mistress of the peril in which 
we stood; and that whilst she was preparing a welcome for us 
on our expected return home, we were, in all probability, 
looking for the last time on her hospitable dwelling. As I 
thought of Lady Howard, all the vicissitudes, all the days of 
joy and sorrow I had known since I became an inmate of 
Walreddon, rushed before my view, and I gave a sigh as these 
many recollections now pressed with poignancy on my heart 
and mind. 

It was probable that Emily, to whom I was not allowed to 
speak, experienced feelings of a similar nature; for, as the 
steepness of the ascent compelled us to walk our horses, 1 saw 
her turn her head to the same point in the landscape. She 
sighed deeply as she did so ; and fixed her tearful eyes on the 
dwelling of her attached friend, who had been to her as a 
second mother. 

After we had reached the summit of the ascent, we passed 
another long and narrow lane, still overshadowed with lofty 
trees, till, on a sudden turn in the road, we found ourselves to 
be entering on a very different kind of country, extending for 
many miles along a chain of high lands. At length the road 
led to a wide and complete waste, rising here and there into 
eminences totally barren of trees, or even bushes, being covered 
with stones, grass, and dark heath, as far as the eye could 
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trace. Several deep pits, holes, and gullies formed by torrents, 
as they had rushed down after rain, from greater and more 
distant heights, lay on every side. 

And here, in the midst of this wild and solitary heath, 
might be seen a striking monument of past times; of the 
havoc made by the quarrels and the passions of man. For 
here lay, thickly strewed around, almost innumerable barrows 
— those little mounds of mortality which war has left as its 
most lasting memorial of the destruction it has wrought among 
the unhappy sons of earth, so violently laid to rest within 
their mother's bosom. The sight of these tumuli in an instant 
told me where we were; because, though I had never before 
seen them, I knew that a desolate waste in this part of the 
country, covered with barrows, was called Hingston Down; 
it had been the burial-place of the Saxon dead, after a great 
battle fought on the spot. 

Looking towards Plymouth, in the distance might be seen 
the most impressive view, composed of rocks, woods, hills, 
rivers, and ocean, that lay extended like a map as far as the 
eye could see. The heath itself was also impressive, from the 
circumstance of its seeming unlimited extent. The long and 
irregular line of tumuli, the great elevation of the land we 
were upon, and the sombre colour of its dark furze, altogether 
had in it something so striking, so desolate, that it appealed 
to the imagination ; and notwithstanding the presence of the 
guard, there was a feeling of loneliness about it, quite incom- 
patible with the situation of those who could not move a foot 
from their armed conductors, without the danger of being shot 
dead upon the spot. 

As we advanced further into this wild waste, we perceived 
some sign3 of human, though of temporary, habitation within 
its bosom. 

A little removed from the road's side were seen a number 
of low and poor tents, with a few small carts, some horses 
(apparently good ones) bridled and saddled, and several 
donkies. 

Some men and women, with many straggling and half- 
naked children, formed the human part of the scene. Several 
of the first-named were seated on the ground, or busied round 
a fire they were kindling with heath and furze. All stared 
at us as we approached, with the most fixed attention. By the 
first hasty glance, I saw at once by their black hair, mahogany- 
coloured complexions, and outlandish garb, that many of these 
people were gipsies. But their companions (far more in num- 
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her than themselves) looked to be nothing more nor less than 
a gang of sturdy English beggars. I guessed whose gang 
they might be (of which more anon), but I could not help 
thinking at the moment, it was a somewhat curious and sus- 
picious circumstance to find them in alliance with the gipsies. 

At the approach of our party proceeding at a slow pace 
(for the horses were jaded and tired, the road rough, and the 
ascent steep), the beggars could not resist taking a turn at 
their old trade. And the regular ragged regiment who plied 
on the road, as having the most pitiable faces and infirmities 
to induce compassion, speedily beset the troopers and their 
prisoners. 

As the wearied horses continued to wend thus leisurely on 
their way, the beggars walked, or hobbled on their sticks or 
crutches by our sides. The children also, without shoes or 
stockings, keeping up with their little feet at a running pace, 
so as not to be outdone and left in the lurch by the long strides 
of the horses, held out their tiny hands, as with upturned 
gipsy faces and roguish black eyes, they continued in a sort of 
singing tone to beg for charity ; to cry in the usual cant of 
their vocation, " Pray have pity on a poor fatherless child — 
give a groat, only a groat, good gentleman — good madam, 
pray—" 

But whilst the younger brood, who were but just essaying 
to flutter their wings for roguery, were thus trying a flight at 
their trade, the old hawks were no less busy. A white-bearded 
old fellow, with the rims round his eyes as red as blood, hold- 
ing out a reversed bonnet in one hand, felt his way onward 
with the aid of his staff and the guidance of his dog, that he 
held by a string in the other; and whilst he did so, continued 
to cry in one note, like that of a curlew, " Pity the poor blind, 
for the Lord's sake ; for the sake of your own precious eyes, 
pity the poor blind!" 

Another fellow, who looked strong as Hercules in limbs 
and thews, with a bare bull throat, and wrapped in an old 
soldier's coat, hobbled forward on a pair of crutches, at a 
somewhat quick pace, having his left leg useless (or rather, 
not used), a mere appendage to his body; the knee of it 
resting on a little pillow on the top of the wooden substitute 
on which he stumped along; whilst the leg itself stuck out 
behind like •' a spiked gun." 

But I will not attempt to run through the catalogue of the 
sturdy wretches, who, under various disguises of infirmity and 
disease, endeavoured to lay their contributions upon our com- 
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passion. Their tones and address were no less curious than 
their persons. All, more or less, sang through the nose, some 
in a drawling way, and others in the true snuffling tone of the 
conventicle. No doubt this last style of begging was in com- 
pliment to our Roundhead troopers. 

One cried, " Bless your honours!" 

Another, with white locks and a shaking head, " Pity a poor 
old man! Give a groat" 

" Only a groat," said a woman in a soldier's coat, with a 
man's hat on her head. 

" For the Lord's sake," snuffled out a cripple. 

" For the sake of Him, who is the giver of all good gifts, 
give a penny," said a lean beggar. 

" Of Him who leaves the poor and the starving to your 
worships' charity," said a youth, fat and sleek. 

"To buy a loaf of bread!" said one. 

"Pray your honours' charity!" cried two or three in 
chorus. 

"For something to cover his naked limbs," said a fellow, 
who most ostentatiously displayed a wound on his arm, not the 
most agreeable to the sight. 

"To buy bread for three small children!" said a woman, 
dressed in old finery, in a whining tone; " who ha'n't broke 
their fast for twenty-four hours, poor dears!" 

The urchins to whom she pointed were as fat as butter; 
and looked as if stamped with one of its "prints," for they 
were all alike in size and features. 

All these sights and signs of misery got nothing out of our 
troopers but a hearty curse or two, bestowed upon them for 
impeding the way, and frightening the horses; as the corporal's 
charger had been startled by the flourish of a crutch before 
his nose ; and when in a passion, even the godly soldiers them' 
selves could swear quite as freely as the Cavaliers. 

No one was moved to any sense of compassion except the 
gentle Emily, who drew forth her purse unreproved by the 
guard, and gave it to a white-haired old man, the only one in 
the gang who neither walked lame, nor played off any other 
trick to excite compassion; nor pleaded any other infirmity 
than age for begging. And this he did by holding forth his 
hat, bowing respectfully, but saying nothing. Into this hat she 
threw her purse, saying as she did so, " Good man, pray for 
us: for we are prisoners; and, 1 fear, in danger of death." 

The dulness of the old man's ears caused these words to be 
unheard by him ; but he blessed her for the purse, as he took 
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it with wonder from her hand. But her words did not fall to 
the ground, nor did a bird of the air carry them, but a woman 
'who stood near, cuddling an infant in her arms wrapped in 
an old cloak, with the hood drawn so closely round her head 
as almost to conceal her face, came forward to the side of 
Emily's horse, and said — " What's that I hear? in danger of 
death! You say so — you! Mistress Emily of Walreddon!" 

Ere Emily could answer a word in reply, one of the dra- 
goons rode up, and said in a tone of fury, " Stand back, 
woman, or I will cut you down, — no one must speak to our 
prisoners. Stand back!" 

"Out of the path, woman," cried another trooper, with a 
ferocious look. " I know who you are ; one of the gipsy tribe : 
all sorcerers and witches. It would be a good thing if the 
laws against such as you are were put into full force. Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live : it is Scripture. Out of the 
path, I say — out of the path — avoid my sight; I dare say you 
can raise the devil." 

" Maybe I may try," said the gipsy woman, in a peculiar 
tone. As she turned away, I caught a view of her counte- 
nance, and instantly recognised it as that of Radigund. She 
immediately went forward, waved her hand to Emily, and then 
ran on to the tents with all possible speed. 

What followed I can scarcely relate with the precision it 
requires. It was so sudden, so strange, so unlooked for. It 
seemed truly as if it had been brought about by that more 
than natural power, whose assistance Radigund had been 
charged with being able to summons at her will. 

In a few minutes we heard not the blast of a trumpet or a 
bugle, but the blowing of a cow's horn. It was indeed, a full 
and continued blast. At this signal there turned out of the 
tents, or upsprang from the furze-bushes and hollows, to the 
extreme astonishment of our party, between forty and fifty 
sturdy men. At the sight of these the dragoons, instead of 
instantly setting spurs to their horses, began to laugh, and two 
of them drew up and stood still, as if to enjoy some coming 
sports ; not dreaming that any hostile movement was intended 
towards themselves, or that they had the slightest cause for 
fear. They were soon taught their mistake. 
* Three or four of the principal among these wild fellows, 
with wonderful address, threw themselves upon the horses, 
(which I mentioned but now, I had observed were ready 
bridled and saddled), and without waiting for any regular 
order being given, rode up with the evident intention to 
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attack the dragoons, whilst their companions, of all ages and 
sexes, gathered round them, and so hampered the movements 
of the troopers, that to push forward would have been impos- 
sible, even had they been disposed so to do. 

At this crisis Radigund, who had disencumbered herself' of 
her infant in the tent to which she had rushed to call up aid, 
now came forward flourishing a staff, followed by half a doien 
stout gipsy lads, and calling out lustily — "That's the lady 
who behaved so kind to me and my babe in the church. 
Before those rogues of dragoons should hurt a hair of her 
head, they shall trample my body under their horses' 
feet." 

A figure the most strange, one of those who were among 
the first to leap on the horses, and who evidently acted as a 
leader, now came forward, calling out, as he did so (in a tone 
such as we sometimes hear in a bad actor, who raves and rants 
in Philaster, at the Fortune Playhouse), " Give me up your 
prisoners ! I demand your prisoners ! I insist upon it — Your 
prisoners, or your lives ! your prisoners !" 

The fellow who made this ranting demand was attired 
mountebank fashion. He had on an old leathern coat, a spoil 
of the wars ; probably it had been stripped by a camp follower 
from the dead, in some one of the many battles which had 
taken place in England. It was rent in more places than 
one, and stained with blood. A battered morion was on his 
head, beneath which peeped forth a red nightcap. In the 
front of this steel headpiece was stuck the long feathers of a 
cock's tail, not unlikely such being the spoils of the poultry- 
yard, won in an unlawful way. He wore jack-boots, and an 
officer's silk scarf, whilst in his belt, of common rope, were 
stuck no less than four handsome silver-mounted pistols ; a 
dudgeon knife and a cutlass completed his arms ; and a ragged 
piece of crimson cloth, garnished with gold lace that had once 
been part of a woman's petticoat, was cast over his back hy 
way of a military cloak. 

He had long black hair, huge mustachios, strongly marked 
features, rather handsome than otherwise, with a chest as 
broad, and limbs as well set, as stout and as sinewy as those 
of an antique Hercules. His bulk kept just proportion with 
his height ; altogether, I thought I had never before seen so 
powerful a man. 

Ranting and fantastical as he was, yet there was something 
wildly characteristic about him ; it forbade the troopers to 
indulge their mood for laughter, as Corporal Ram, spokesman 
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for his party, demanded who he might he who thus dared to 
interrupt those who were doing their duty to the Parliament. 

"Who are we!" exclaimed the assailant, "we have in us 
what such scoundrels as your masters have long set at nought 
— royalty and honour. We are a crowned prince, one suf- 
ficiently known to fame in these parts. In me you behold 
Bamfvlde Moore Carew, king of the Beggars, of Beggar's 
Island, in the river of St. Germains, near the good town of 
Plymouth;* the faithful and zealous ally of his beloved 
brother and Majesty, King Charles, in whose name he now 
demands two of his Majesty's liege subjects, whom you are 
detaining as prisoners, contrary to law and right. Yield them 
up, I say ; yield them up at our royal command. You scurvy 
knave, yield them, or we will knock that iron pot of yours 
off your head, and yourself off your horse. I demand your 
prisoners !" 

"Demand them of the devil, then," said Corporal Ram, 
provoked at once out of his temper and his godliness by this 
insolent speech. "Get out of my way, or I will cut you 
down." 

"There go two throws to that game," replied Carew coolly, 
and with that he drew a pistol from his girdle, and discharged 
its contents at the unfortunate corporal, who fell wounded 
back on his horse. The other three dragoons were instantly 
engaged in an action that was at once sudden, perilous, and 
brief. 

One of the beggars, who was armed with a cutlass, seeing 
the corporal wounded, and that he had fallen back on his 
horse, ran up to dispatch him on the spot. But here I inter- 
posed, and calling out lustily to the King of the Beggars, 
implored him to save that man ; I said he had been forced on 
this duty against his will by his officer; he had been friendly 
to us; 1 wished to save him. 

On hearing this, King Carew called out to his follower to 
desist — " Stop, you blackguard," he said, in a tone of autho- 
rity, " stop ! How dare you attempt to cut a weasand, after 
victory, without my leave? I have given the fellow his 

* Bamfvlde Moore Carew was a wild young man, of an ancient and 
honourable family in Devon. In one of his eccentric fits he made himself 
King of the Beggars, was joined by several of his wild companions, took 
possession of the island above named, and fought gallantly with several 
parties of roundheads for King Charles. He was a daring, fantastic, and 
remarkable character. Many of his bold and strange deeds are still the 
theme of tradition. The place of his retreat is called "Beggars* Island" 
to this day. 
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dowsing. Out upon you, vermin ! take the man prisoner, but 
do him no harm." 

Whilst all this happened (in far less time than it has occu- 
pied me in the telling), the rest of King Carew's ragged 
regiment had got warmly and readily to work, and in a way 
so rapidly and surprising, that to draw any comparisons 
between the sudden changes the Beggar crew now exhibited, 
and those in the Metamorphoses of Ovid, would be doing 
great injustice to the former. 

One universal shout went through the gang ; it was none 
of the most honourable, though it seemed, by its effects, to be 
of the most animating kind. For no sooner had Carew him- 
self shouted forth the well-known war-cry of the royalists, 
" For God and for the King," with all the power of his lungs, 
than the whole band responded to it with their own peculiar 
shout of, " On for Carew ! and the devil take the hindmost!" 
And on they all rushed, brandishing swords, pikes, bills, old 
matchlocks, dirks, spits, and even scythes, like the ancient 
Britons. 

As I have said, the changes were wonderful. Infirm beg- 
gars of eighty suddenly became stout young fellows of not 
two score. Withered arms, old sores, and lame legs, were 
discarded as it were by miracle. The man who had but now 
stumped on his wooden pin, whilst his natural leg had stuck 
out behind hira, like a cannon peering through a port-hole, 
in a moment threw aside the artificial aid, and made use of 
both legs with very good effect. The blind suddenly recovered 
his sight, and cocking a pistol, which he had carried under 
his ragged doublet, he took so true an aim with one eye, that 
the foremost dragoon, who had me under his charge, dropped 
from his horse dead ! 

The second trooper was" shot through the sword arm, and 
disabled; whilst the third was laid prostrate by no other 
weapon than the sledge-hammer fist of King Carew. Corporal 
Ram was already wounded, and a prisoner ; and thus ended 
the memorable battle of Hingston Down. Greatly did that 
worthy grieve when he found his horse had not escaped the 
consequences of its master's defeat; for, on observing the 
rider to be helpless and wounded, one of the gipsy lads, ever 
prone to cruelty and mischief, stole behind, and, with a stray 
cutlass he had picked up, hamstrung his horse. But the 
merciful king caught sight of the action, and bestowed several 
kicks on the least honourable part of the young offender, in 
requital of the deed. 
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Whilst the brief but glorious affray was going on, the 
affrighted Emily had availed herself of the opportunity af- 
forded by the general confusion to draw herself aside from 
the heat of the battle. In this she was assisted by Radigund, 
who very carefully stationed her behind one of those numerous 
tumuli that were scattered around. 

The victory complete, King Carew proceeded to compliment 
his regiment on the signal skill and valour they had displayed 
in the contest, promising to each a bumper of Hollands gin, 
first giving all the orders that it remained for him to give 
with singular coolness and presence of mind. Some one had 
told him who I was. He now, therefore, addressed himself 
to me. 

"Captain Courtenay," he said, "bearing, as we hear you 
do, the commission of our beloved brother and ally, King 
Charles, you are entitled to all protection and respect at our 
hands; your very wishes should be fulfilled. We saw the 
generous manner with which you interposed to save the life 
of this parliamentary corporal ; for your sake alone have we 
granted it, as it is our custom in war to give no quarter, seeing 
that we treat the enemies of his Majesty like ducks and geese, 
which, when once in our gripe, we hold it lawful to kill. But 
such being your desire, this corporal shall be cared for. Here, 
Ratsbane, you scab; — you see, Captain Courtenay, I name 
my blackguards after my own fancy, — Ratsbane, I say, carry 
this buff and bandelier trooper out of the press, and call old 
Mother Bunch, our midwife and doctor — an old woman, Cap- 
tain Courtenay, who brings into life, and helps out of it, half 
our people ; — call Mother Bunch to look to his wound, and 
dress it. For the other fellow, who is stunned, suffering for 
the nonce, under 'Club Law,' we have a purpose for him also, 
so let him be cared for. The other man, with his arm broken, 
we will spare for further reasons of policy; and as for the 
dead man, let those who like that sort of work fall to and 
strip him ; and then let our hedge-parson Hunks, and two or 
three others, make a hole in one of the many mounds that lie 
about — tombs of antiquity, — and give him six feet of good 
Devonshire earth, without paying a church fee for it. Let 
them blow the cow's horn, and fire a volley over his grave, as 
a service for the dead ; for we, at behoves a christian prince, 
would do all these rites like a true churchman. Many a 
puritan, and rascally independent preacher, have we caused 
to be hanged up for the love we bear to the church. But 
come, Captain Courtenay, where is the lady who was with 
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you ? She shall come to our tent, and have a dram, to cheer 
her spirits after the fray, and every respect shall be paid to 
her as to every highborn lady who honours with her pretence 
our court." 

Emily was immediately sought after. We had but time to 
exchange a few words of congratulation on our marvellous 
preservation by these men, ere we were directed to folio* 
King Carew, who, with all courtesy, led the way to hit own 
tent. It was a miserable shelter, and crammed with a vast 
variety of miscellaneous goods, no doubt stolen, and otherwise, 
to say nothing of its inhabitants, so that there was scarcely 
room to sit down. 

In it lay, on a heap of straw and dried fern, Corporal Ram, 
groaning, and undergoing the dressing of old Mother Bunch. 
It was his spirit, the corporal said, that afflicted him more 
than his bodily pain, — to think of his misadventure, and the 
horse he had maimed. Old rags, glass bottles, fire-arms, rusty 
swords, pikes, and many spoils of war, lay scattered around, 
amid slaughtered poultry, rabbits' skins, old shoes, and several 
kegs of spirituous liquors. 

The character of Bamfylde Moore Carew, king of the 
Beggars, was well known to me ; I was not then surprised at 
anything I saw or heard on the part of our deliverer. He 
now informed me, that he and his people were prepared, and 
about to sally forth, on a storming party, when they were so 
suddenly called upon by Radigund to come to our rescue — a 
circumstance which accounted for their horses standing saddled 
and bridled. The object of their proposed storm was a house 
in the neighbourhood, recently captured by the Roundheads. 

King Carew now made us heartily welcome, both to his 
tent and to his protection. Emily failed not to offer him her 
thanks in the most simple, but sincere terms. She also thanked 
Radigund for the services she had so zealously rendered at a 
time of so much need. 

" Oh, my lady!" said Radigund, " we are not an ungrateful 
people; and neither I nor mine could forget the lady who had 
shewn so much kindness to the poor gipsy and her babe. We 
could not do less than rise, at a word, to serve such a lady; 
had it cost us our lives, and all we had to lose." 

I now joined my thanks to* those of Emily. On recognising 
me, Radigund drew me aside, and thus addressed me : — 

" Oh, sir! you are the gentleman who had so much pity 
for our poor Cinderella. I remember you at Mr. Gandy's. Oh, 
sir! as you would serve God or man, or hope for help in your 
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need, as you have this day found it, do see what can he done 
for that poor young creature. Indeed, sir, the story I told at 
Mr. Gandy's was quite true. She is no child of mine ; I do 
not know her patents. Many do think she is my Lady 
Howard's lost heir ; stolen hy some of the gipsies who were 
hanged, under the hard law against our people, before I came 
over from Norway, and joined them. Do, sir, do, Captain 
Courtenay, see my Lady Howard, and try what can be done 
to save our poor Cinderella. Money may do it; and my Lady 
Howard can never bring back her child again, if once she be 
dead." 

" Dead!" I exclaimed; " what do you mean?" 

" Oh, sir!" she replied, "don't you know that Cinderella is 
to be moved in a day or two to Exeter Castle? that Captain 
Smith has appeared against her on her trial, when the assize 
was held at Tavistock, and that she is to die?" 

" No !" I said ; " this is all news to me. In consequence of 
some of the Earl of Stamford's party being in Tavistock we 
have held no communication with that town for the last fort- 
night. The mayor did not mention it. When was she tried 
and found guilty?" 

" But two days ago," said the Gipsy. "The trial came on 
so quick, none of her well-wishers knew of it. But I promised 
the poor thing that I would see you, and try to get you to do 
something for her. But I could not get near you. At all 
events, if you can do nothing for her, you will see her to com- 
fort her, before she goes to Exeter Castle." 

I promised to do my best, the first moment I could find 
time to serve her; but at present, I said, I felt it was my 
imperative duty to join Sir Ralph Hop ton, who was on his 
march; for King Carew had, indeed, but just before informed 
me, Sir Ralph was that very night expected in the neighbour- 
hood of Liskeard, to intercept some forces that were advancing 
to reinforce Ruthen in his stronghold at Saltash. On hearing 
this, I no longer doubted that a detachment of Sir Ralph 
Hopton's men had, by their approach, surprised Captain 
Smith, at the very moment he had determined on the com- 
mission of our murders. 

King Carew commended my resolution ; and seeing I was 
distressed to know in what way I could with safety send Emily 
back to Walreddon, he offered in the most gallant manner, 
himself to become her escort, with a band of the picked and 
chosen of his troop. He proposed to conduct her through the 
woods by a by-road, and to cross the Tavy at a ford opposite 
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to Walreddon, with which few but his own people were ac — 
quainted, as it lay near the wildest rocks and the most unfit — 
quented paths. He doubted not before nfrhtfall to restorer 
the young lady in perfect safety, to my Lady Howard's care. 
Radigund assured Emily that she might place the most un— 
hesitating confidence in this offer of the redoubted chief. X 
felt no fears on her account, because it was well known that, 
in repeated instances, King Carew had acted the part of a 
knight-errant, in the most honourable and brave manner, to 
many distressed damsels and royalist ladies. 

Before Emily could depart, under the protection of so 
singular an escort, his Majesty of the beggars had some 
matters to arrange with his own people. He forthwith called 
about him the most trusted of his band, as a general would 
summon a council of war. Even at this time, anxious as I was 
in mind and oppressed with many cares, I could not help 
being exceedingly diverted by the scene that ensued. 

The council being assembled and called over by name, 
they proceeded to business. The principal points discussed 
were not for the public ear. I therefore employed the time 
in which they were thus occupied in talking to Emily apart 
At length King Carew rose to make a speech, arid called on 
all present to give him their attention. 1 was bound alike in 
gratitude and courtesy so to do, when I heard with admiration 
the following address: — 

" My friends and followers, men and women, doxies, maun- 
ders, and rogues all. Before I go forth to conduct in safety 
yonder young gentlewoman, who it appears by some service 
rendered to our worthy allies, the gipsies, hath deserved well 
of us all, I have a few words to say to you, to render you my 
thanks, as your king, for your behaviour this day in the field 
of battle. My own eyes witnessed your valour, and with my 
own tongue will I report the same. I commend the spirit 
with which, as it were in the glifling of an eye, the tottering 
stood firm, and all to confound the enemies of ourself and our 
beloved brother and ally King Charles. We especially com- 
mend the women also, for not frightening our horses with 
squalling, for not emptying the bottles of liquor in our tent, 
whilst we stood without at arms, and left it to their discretion, 
for which act of forbearance we, the Monarch of Maunders,* 
order every doll and doxy among you a dram of brandy 
each. 

* Maunder, the ancient word for beggar. Hence is the royal bounty, on 
a particular day, called the Maundy Money. 
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This donation was received by the female part of the assem- 
bly with a murmur of applause. 

The king continued:*-" And for you, worthy beggars, fol- 
lowers, and friends of our own sex, your conduct this day is 
deserving of all honour; it covers you with immortal glory, 
when h is considered that not one man ran away, though the 
odds in our favour were not more than seven to one. Not one 
of you took occasion of this public contest, to make it one for 
the indulgence of any private feeling of revenge. Not one 
shot at a brother beggar, against whom he had any old grudge, 
when he might have done so with impunity, and have laid 
the killing to the chances of war. This was very noble." 

The king paused, seemingly much affected; and then 
added : " It is well known to all here that we lost our late 
lamented brother of the pad, honest wooden-legged Night- 
shade, because he never would consent to plunder, on the 
road, a Cavalier; he was slain in consequence, by the private 
malice of a brother. Gentlemen, we are moved by the tender 
recollection of our brother Nightshade. But no more of him ; 
peace be to his wooden leg. We will bring our speech to an 
end. For your very brave and gallant conduct this day, we 
ordain to every man of you a double dram of brandy, out of 
our own choice kegs of cognac, usually reserved for the council 
and the ladies. Gentlemen, we shall trouble you to drink it 
with a loyal health." 

All present burst forth into a clamour of approbation. His 
Majesty then thus concluded his address, after the brandy had 
been handed round, and a wooden cup emptied by each to 
the health of King Charles : — 

" Gentlemen, you must all be conscious that I have ever 
taken as my model, in what the late King James, of blessed 
memory, called kingcraft, the best example; for I have taken 
my illustrious brother and ally King Charles, as a model wor- 
thy the imitation of all crowned heads. Like him, may I say, 
I have ever been to my people as a father, as a friend, endea- 
vouring to hold my rule with the most indulgent sway, and 
never exercising any sort of tyranny over you ; never having 
taken from any man his doxy or his sweetheart, to please my 
own fancy; never having appropriated to my own especial 
use any stolen goose or hen ; but rather have T shared with 
you in common, even to the last egg. Now, wishing to follow 
up this tenderness for the welfare of you all, severally and 
individually, 1 have to propose to you, my people, and to my 
council, a thing of great moment, touching the welfare of one 

{2 
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of our bravest youths, now alas! and for some days past, held 

as a prisoner in the camp of the Philistines." 

Herewith the king of the beggars sat down on a heap 
straw, and opened to all present a matter he had much 
heart. It appeared, that some wild youth, better born than, 
bred, who, after having run away from his parents in the first: 
instance, and next from the Fortune Playhouse, had at last 
joined the standard of King Carew. In one of his Majesty's 
late skirmishes among the roundheads, this youngster had 
been taken prisoner, and was still in durance under Captain 
Smith. The capture of Corporal Ram and of his two fellow- 
troopers, King Carew considered as a fortunate circumstance, 
for he said it would give him the opportunity to offer an 
exchange of prisoners, [and that three troopers mr one beggar 
born of a gentle stock, he considered as very fair and equal 
terms; so contemptuously did he look on the dragoons after 
their capture, and so highly did he, as king of the beggars, 
estimate the least lamb of his fold. 

It was, therefore, proposed by his Majesty in council, that 
the fellow who bad so suddenly resumed the use of his legs 
in the late action, and who was an able spokesman, should 
forthwith set out, bearing a flag of truce, to seek Captain 
Smith, with a view to propose and bring about the meditated 
exchange. The thing was resolved upon nem. con. by the 
council ; and Ratsbane (such was the name assigned to him 
by his sovereign) being summoned before them, received his 
instructions how to act on the occasion. Another cup of 
Nantz was next handed round, and quaffed to the success of 
the enterprise. 

Ratsbane prepared to depart ; requiring as he did so, that 
the white-faced emblem of parley, that was to be warrant 
for his safety, should be put into his hands ; without which he 
could not possibly venture into the enemy's quarters. Unfor- 
tunately, nothing white could be found for the purpose. Only 
the king possessed a shirt in all the company. This was 
remembered; and King Carew, acting with his accustomed 
generosity, very patriotically cut off the tail of his own soli- 
tary shirt, to supply a flag of truce for the occasion ; and with 
this extemporary emblem of his peaceful mission, attached 
by Carew's own royal hands to the end of an old broomstick, 
used in ordinary by one of the beggars for sweeping the cross- 
ings, the envoy set off, attended by two or three stout fellows, 
for the quarters of Captain Smith; notwithstanding I had 
given it as my opinion, that he was by this time on the march. 
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Soon after, I took a hasty leave of Emily ; who, escorted 
with as much deferential respect as if she had been Queen 
Henrietta Maria herself, set out with King Carew, and the 
well-armed, picked and chosen of his band, Radigund attend- 
ing upon her person as lady of honour; and Dick Sound 
riding after her, grinning till the corners of his mouth reached 
either ear, at the joy he felt on a prospect of once again being 
safe at home, after all the perils of his late journey. 

I have only to add, that King Carew acted the part of 
knight-errant towards Emily with the utmost delicacy ; and 
that night restored her in perfect safety to her beloved Mend 
at Walreddon. For myself, having previously learnt in what 
quarter Sir Ralph Hopton was to be found, I set off immedi- 
ately to join him. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



They hare drawn to the field 
Two noble armies full of fiery youth. 
Of equal spirit to dare, and power to do; 
1 So near entrenched, that 'tis beyond all hope 

Of human counsel they can ne'er be severed, 
Until it is determined by the sword 
Who hath the better cause ; for the success 
Concludes the victor innocent, and the vanquish'd 
Most miserably guilty. How uncertain 
The fortune of the war is, children know: 
It being in suspense upon whose fair tent 
Wing'd Victory will make her glorious stand. 

MASSING!*. 

As soon as I joined Sir Ralph Hopton, he assigned to me the 
command of a party of horse ; and I was forthwith nominated 
as one on a council of war, held on the morning after my 
arrival, when we were about going into action. 

The parliamentary general Ruthen, in order to oppose the 
advance of Sir Ralph, drew up his forces, strong in number, 
and regular in discipline, upon the east side of Broad Oak, or 
as it was commonly called Bradock Down, near Liskeard 
in Cornwall. There arrayed in battalia, Ruthen stood, in 
expectation of the royalists. Sir Ralph Hopton, who desired 
nothing better than the opportunity of a fair field, lost no 
time in hastening to meet him. 

I was at this period a very young man, and a still younger 
soldier; but I hope it is no disgrace to myself in either cha- 
racter to say, that on finding I was, for the first time, advancing 
towards a field of battle, where to do my duty I must run the 
risk both of killing and being killed, I felt none of that joyous 
emotion which I had so often been told it was customary for 
young blood to feel when going into contest It is, however, 
but justice to myself to state, that many considerations served 
to check my ardour. I was not naturally a lover of war; I had 
always looked upon it as an evil, though ofttimes a necessary 
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one, when carried on with a foreign nation. But a war with 
our own people, fought too in my own county, on the very soil 
where I was born ; and to have for my opponents many of the 
very friends of my family, or the labourers of my father's 
land, to whom I had been familiarly known ever since the 
days of my. childhood! — all this was shocking, was revolting; 
and caused me to look on our preparations for battle with a 
sickening of the heart I can ill describe. I could anticipate 
neither a defeat nor a victory without a sense of sorrow almost 
amounting to shame; to think that Englishmen should thus 
array themselves against Englishmen in a contest so unna- 
tural. Nor was I at all too sanguine in our hopes of success; 
for well did I know, notwithstanding the late achievements 
of Sir Ralph Hopton, that the chances of war are too fickle to 
allow any man, however brave or skilful, to grow vain on 
past victory, from an idea that good fortune will still be con- 
stant in following his steps. 

But although sincerely grieved at the prospect that on this 
day, I, as a Cornishman, must encounter Cornishmen, I was 
not altogether insensible to the animating circumstances 
around me, to all that "spirit-stirring" entnusiasm of war, 
which conveys itself from man to man as suddenly as the 
electric fire. Our men were the picked and chosen of the 
West; two regiments of horse and four of foot, in high order 
and discipline, whilst in their ranks served, as volunteers, 
many young gentlemen of the first families and fortune. 

The cavalry were well mounted and heavily armed. Every 
horseman wore a headpiece of steel, and a back and breast- 
piece of the same; a steel basket-hiked sword, a buff coat, 
and thick military gloves, in form like the ancient gauntlets; 
heavy jack-boots, with ponderous brass spurs, a petronel slung 
across the breast, with pistols at the holsters, and a short 
dudgeon dagger worn in the girdle; such were his equip- 
ments. On one of our standards we had the royal arms; on 
another, those of the Stanneries — a lamb bearing a cross ; and 
on all, the mottoes so universally adopted by the royalists 
—"Honour and Liberty"— " God and the King." These 
inspiring words waved above our heads and animated our 
hearts. The horses on which the cavaliers rode were of great 
value; high mettled, trained for the service. As they paced 
forward, their beautifully polished skins shone as a surface of 
the brightest satin. 

How different was the trim in which they now advanced, to 
that in which they left the field of battle ! when all the order 
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and beauty of their equipments, and the brightness of their 
coats and housings, were completely defaced and obscured by 
the bloodshed, smoke, and hard service of the day. 

But now, to look on these stately animals and their riders, 
as the ranks shone glittering in the beams of the sun, their 
arms glancing, their standards waving, was indeed a splendid 
sight ; accompanied as it was by the prancing and the neigh- 
ing of the chargers, the startling clang of the trumpets, and 
the boom of the kettle-drums : those most exhilarating sounds 
that constitute the peculiar and martial music of horse- 
soldiery. 

As the men advanced, the officers rode up and down the 
column, from rank to rank, almost from file to file, ordering, 
instructing, exhorting every man to do to his utmost his duty 
to the king, and to the good and true cause of England's 
liberty; saying that the very name of the king ought to carry 
with it the spirit, the power of victory. 

All was animating. I insensibly, as it were, caught the 
impulse, the fire of the moment, and my qualms of natural 
feeling gradually gave way before the deeper impulse of 
loyalty. A strong sense of indignation at the unmerited 
injuries heaped on the sovereign, and on the best and most 
faithful of his subjects, now took possession of my bosom; 
and no longer considering the rebel roundheads in any other 
light than " as cankers" in the " fair rose of England's 
crown," 1 hailed the approach of the contest with the same 
enthusiasm of youth, hope, and zeal, that constituted the pre- 
vailing feeling among the cavaliers of the West. 

On the other hand, our enemies, fanatics though they were, 
were not to be despised. They stood in formidable strength, 
awaiting our approach. Their presumption was great ; then- 
cause desperate. They were as stoutly armed as ourselves; 
and though fewer in their mounted soldiers, yet what cavalry 
they had was in excellent condition. Their infantry out- 
numbered ours. They stood in battalia, singing a psalm, more 
appropriate to victory than to an unfought field. On their 
numerous standards they bore Scriptural mottoes 'and "various 
decorations. On one was seen a bare and extended arm, 
thrusting a bloody sword through a crown. On another, were 
the words " Spare not in the Lord's work." On a third, " If 
God be for us, who shall be against us." 

As our advanced party wound along the road that led to 
Bradock Down, where the rebels awaited our approach, we 
were speedily descried. Immediately the fanatics set up a 
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shoot, as if, one and all, they welcomed us to a pleasant field, 
where some holiday sports were to he played out. 

Sir Ralph Hopton, having put his men in order without 
delay, with an honest sincerity of purpose, very different from 
the heated enthusiasm of the enemy, caused prayers to he 
said at the head of every squadron. Mr. Adam Gandy, who 
was with him, took the lead in this matter of duty, in which 
he felt true delight; heing also hy no means insufficiently 
armed with sword and pistol, exhibiting, as he said, in his 
own person, the true state of the church militant, at that time, 
in England. 

Ruthen, and the rebel leaders, observing what was going 
forward in our army, and fancying there could be no prayers 
acceptable to heaven but their own, gave it out among their 
infuriated followers, that Sir Ralph Hopton and his men were 
at Mass! This report they purposely circulated, knowing it 
to be false, to rekindle that zeal in the cause of religion, 
which Cromwell, and the whole crew of them, had found so 
effectual in giving to their men almost more than superhuman 
strength and courage in battle. 

I had long felt convinced, that of all wars none are so ter- 
rible as those which ground their cause of quarrel on difference 
of opinion in matters of religion. Men, when their passions 
are inflamed on such points, fight with the desperation of 
fiends. They work themselves up to this pitch of fury by 
fancying their souls are staked on the battle, as well as their 
lives. In all other contests it is for an earthly object men 
contend, which, however honourable, is subject to a change 
of things, or to the decline of interests ; but in a religious 
war there are all the exciting causes annexed to the mystery 
of a future state, to keep alive the strife; to produce the 
strange union of heroism and cruelty, of self-devotion to truth, 
and self-abandonment to error. A cause of foreign war often 
ennobles the heart of man; but a religious and a civil war 
most commonly hardens it. 

The public prayeri ended, Sir Ralph Hopton speedily 
ranged his men in order of battle. Every man knew his 
post. He placed the cavalry on each wing of the infantry, 
and in this manner advanced within musket-shot of the 
enemy, who still stood firm, without a sign of motion. Then 
perceiving that their artillery had not yet been brought up, 
though it was on its way to the field, Sir Ralph Hopton caused 
some iron minion drakes (all the artillery we had) to be con- 
veyed under the guard of a party of horse, to a proper distance 
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from the enemy. This done, and the signal being made, our 
minions opened their fiery throats, and proclaimed the com- 
mencement of the battle. Their shots did some execution; 
but the great object achieved was the terror they struck into 
the hearts of our enemies, to find themselves assailed by our 
artillery before their own could reach the ground. 

Sir Ralph Hopton, with the eye of an eagle for its prey, 
observed a slight sign of shrinking in the front of their batta- 
Ka; and immediately determined to pour down upon them 
without a moment's pause, before they could recover from the 
shock. He gave the word "Charge!" and both horse and 
foot rushed to the contest. The battle which ensued was brief 
yet bloody; who shall describe the horrors of such a field! 

No sooner had we charged on the battalia, than the battle 
became general. The horse firing their petronels, as they 
drove down upon the enemy, and then assaulting them fiercely, 
sword in hand, on the right and left wings, as the foot, with 
muskets and pikes, drove upon the front Sometimes so thick 
was the smoke, from the discharge of the guns, that nothing 
could be distinctly seen, till flashes of light from the minion 
drakes for a moment illumined the thick cloud of smoke that 
ascended towards the heavens. The clash of arms, the shouts 
of the fanatics, the cries of the Royalists, the screams of 
human agony, and the groans of the dying, were all in terrible 
accord, as some, with swords and hands dyed in blood, sought 
still fresh victims in the conflict. 

Here some were torn from or dropped from their horses; 
there lay many a noble charger, struggling with the wounds 
that had disabled him, in the brave effort still to support his 
master. Here were seen horses flying without riders across 
the field, frighted by the roar of the cannon. Many a tongue 
cried for mercy ; many an ear was deaf to that cry. The con- 
flict was general, the confusion dire. The advantage of num- 
bers, though so great on the side of the Parliament, was more 
than compensated on our side by our pieces of artillery: the 
enemy had as yet none. At length Sir Ralph Hopton fell 
with such fury on the left wing, whilst he directed Colonel 
Sydney Godolphin to do the same on the right, that the centre, 
unsupported, and charged both in front and rear by a party 
of cavalry, became unsteady. Terror and confusion prevailed. 
Yet Ruthen, fierce as a lion in action, did all that a brave 
man and a gallant commander could do to induce his men 
to keep their ranks, till the artillery, with the reinforcement 
he expected, could come up to their support 
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In the meanwhile, Sir Ralph despatched me with my party 
of hone to intercept the advance ot the artillery. We had to 
make a detour in order to do so, and to avoid the perilous fire 
of the ainhuah ; for the enemy had lined the hedges with their 
reserve, hoping thereby that, if retreat should be necessary, 
they might make it with safety into the neighbouring town of 
Liakeard. 

It was not without difficulty I reached the outskirts of the 
Down; for some hollow pits and broken ground, in which 
horse-soldiers could do nothing, had unexpectedly intercepted 
our progress, and obliged us to make a second detour, when 
even a moment was too precious to be lost. At length I per- 
ceived the advance of three or four heavy iron sakers, under 
the escort of my old acquaintance Captain James Smith. I 
was not near enough to recognise him; but my people knew 
his company. In all probability Smith speedily recognised 
me; for he dashed forward, sword in hand, with the utmost 
fury to meet us; and singling me out at a glance, as if eager 
ana thirsting for the blood- which had once escaped him, he 
gnashed with his teeth for very rage, as he exclaimed: — 
" You are the villain to the Parliament, who would have car- 
ried, like a false Anakim as you are, the papers to that traitor, 
Sir Alexander Carew, of Plymouth. Come, villain, come, and 
receive from my hand the recompense of the reward." 

" My sword shall alone answer such an one as you are, 
wretched man," I said, " and may God decide between us." 
With that I charged home upon him, as he exclaimed, with 
the customary cry of the fanatics, " The sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon!" 

Our contest was scarcely equal; for though I was used to 
the rapier, yet I was a young swordsman in a battle-field, of 
no great muscular strength, and not possessing the uncommon 
height, or power of limbs and thews of my opponent. Our 
strife was eager, bitter, furious — a passion of deadly hatred 
gave a determined purpose to every blow aimed at me by my 
incensed adversary, and a passion no less impetuous, but more 
justly grounded, nerved my arm, and steeled my breast for 
the contest. 

At length, after several fruitless rounds, in which nothing 
effectual was done, my horse leaped aside, and we both paused 
for a minute, as if to gather breath before we renewed the 
battle, for we were somewhat apart from our people, who were 
now engaged at blows no less resolutely than ourselves. Once 
more we came to the onset. 
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"Traitor!" exclaimed Captain Smith, "thou shalt not a 
second time escape me. The crows, that we have this day 
frighted from their native field, shall tear thy flesh upon it, 
before yonder sun goes down behind yonder hills. If hatred 
can do it, thou shalt die. This for thee on the old grudge." 

" And this for the wrongs of an unhappy girl, whose death- 
sentence is your work." So saying, once more we renewed 
the combat, and ip good earnest. 

Our horses were completely under our manage ; and mine 
did not again swerve. We exchanged several desperate 
strokes; till Captain Smith's sword proving false, it snapped 
asunder. He instantly snatched a pistol from one of his hol- 
sters, and fired it at my head. The bullet macfe a dent in my 
steel morion, but did me no harm. He prepared to snatch 
the other pistol, but ere he could do so, my sword had passed 
through his body ; he fell with a deep groan to the earth. 

"Villain!" he exclaimed, "you have slain an elect soldier 
of the Lord." 

" Talk not thus, miserable man," I replied; "but in thy 
last moments, pray God to forgive thee thy meditated crime 
of parricide. Ask God's pardon for that, if there is yet time." 

A scowl, as of desperate hate, a look of unutterable despair, 
passed over the blackened countenance of the dying man; he 
uttered a loud cry, as if the horrors of an awakened conscience 
had suddenly seized upon him at the hearing of my reproaches; 
but before one word of prayer, one sign of hope could escape 
his convulsed lips, his eyes became glazed, the jaw dropped, 
and the guilty and startled soul fled as affrighted out of life, 
to where human conjecture must not, dare not follow it, even 
in thought, seeing that to judge, to acquit, or to condemn, is 
for God alone. 

Our party of horse was so completely successful, that we 
dispersed every man of Captain Smith s company ; we took 
their artillery and arms; and lost not a moment in turning 
upon them their own guns, so as to prevent their retreat from 
the field of battle. Our next service was to dislodge the am- 
bush: and in this we were so ably supported by a body of 
Cornish infantry, that we mastered that ground also, and very 
speedily put the whole parliamentary army to the rout ; fol- 
lowing up and doing full execution on the fugitives, against 
whom the Cornishmen were particularly incensed, for the 
many enormities they had committed in the neighbourhood, 
before the action of this day. 

When the flight became general, it required all the energy 
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f Ruthen, and of one or two of his most able officers, to keep 
ogether the handful of men left of his own regiment. Most 
a these brave fellows only wanted a better cause to deserve 
he highest eulogium. They had stood to the last on the 
ield; and whilst their less resolute companions were, in their 
light tumbling off their wounded horses or over one another, 
i a manner the most disorderly, these men still endeavoured 
o obey their leaders, to keep their ranks, and retreat in some- 
hing like order; though every shot from the carabines of 
heir victorious pursuers picked a man from his horse, or 
binned the reduced and straggling lines of the foot. 
Shocked at the sight of such unnecessary bloodshed, Sir Ralph 
lopton commanded the officers to ride about the field, and 
snoeavour to stop it ; and to issue his orders, that life should 
>e spared to all who would lay down their arms. I did what 
'. could to enforce these' commands. But it is not always easy 
q moments of victory to quell at a word the cruel excitement 
iter blood to which the stormy passions of the day has given 
nrth. Notwithstanding all that could be done, some of our 
nen in the eagerness of pursuit, were so utterly destitute of 
jvery sense of reason ana of pity, that the flying were still 
limed at, the wounded and the fallen still dispatched, though 
he victory was complete. 

Just at the moment 1 was about setting spurs to my horse, 
» ride forward and acquaint Sir Ralph Hopton with the very 
nsufficient way in which his orders were obeyed, I heard cries 
near me. I looked round and beheld two or three brutal 
boors, who served among our foot, about to dispatch an 
infortunate parliamentary officer, who was lying wounded, 
belpless, and disarmed on the greensward. Without the loss 
of a moment, I rode up to his rescue, leaped from my horse, 
rtood over his body, so as to ward off the blow of a sword that 
n another second would have rendered all interference on 
ny part useless, and commanded the scoundrels to desist from 
heir murderous work, in the name of the general. 

" I will do for him," said one fellow; "he cut down my 
brother, that fought by my side as we charged the left wing." 

"You shall not," 1 exclaimed. "You shall not touch a 
hair of this gentleman's head. He is my prisoner. I will be 
inswerable for him. Approach but one step more to do him 
in injury, and as there is a God in heaven, the first man who 
does so, I will cut down on the spot. It is the general's order 
that all bloodshed should cease. Sir," (I continued, address- 
ing myself to the fallen roundhead officer), " Sir, you yield 
yourself my prisoner?" 
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" I do, indeed, my dear Courtenay," he replied ; " and tore 
to thank you for a life that these followers of yours would hare 
taken from me with as little ceremony as if they were about 
to strike down one of the birds of these hills. Courtenay, do 
you know me?" 

" Know you!" I exclaimed. " Gracious heaven! it is my 
own dear Chudleigh ! How came you into this field?" 

" Even as yourself, my dear friend," he replied, u to fight 
for the cause in which I am embarked. Little did I think on 
this morning, when J counselled Ruthen to make a stand at 
once and meet your general, how the day would go with us! 
And that I should be within an ace of having all my mortal 
concerns settled by the hand of a Cornish boor! But thanks 
to dame Fortune, or to something better, thanks be to God, 
a more Christian way of acknowledging a benefit — the very 
man among the royalists to whom I would owe a life, has been 
the man to give it me; my old friend and faithful college 
chum, Henry Courtenay! Well, here I am, your prisoner, 
what do you mean to do with me?" 

"Take you to my quarters," I replied. "Can you rise? or 
are your wounds too severe to let you stand without help? 
Lean on my arm; or here, can you mount my horse? I wifl 
lead him by the bridle; that will be safest for you. My 
presence will be your protection, and you shall at once be 
conducted to the general. You are yourself a colonel; an 
officer of your rank is of much consequence as a prisoner." 

" Lead on, then," said Chudleigh, "111 mount, for though 
I can use my hands well enough, the .wound in my leg will 
set your minds at ease on one account at least. Be sure on't, 
Courtenay, I can't run away, and I give my parole not to do 
so, although you have not yet asked it. Zounds, man !" he 
continued, " you royalists know how to give sweeping rounds. 
One of your cursed bullets has laid me up for one while. Yet, 
notwithstanding this, and our defeat, I could almost find it in 
my heart to rejoice for an event that once more brings me to 
the side of my old friend and companion Henry Courtenay; 
and to receive so great an act of service at his hands." 

So saying, he heartily shook mine, mounted, and I led him 
forward, after tying my scarf round his bleeding leg, and 
hastened to conduct him to the presence of the general. As 
we passed on, I was not a little surprised at the cool manner in 
which Chudleigh made his observations on the events of the 
day. And on my exclaiming, in bitter language, against that 
fanatical spirit which was so fierce, so intolerant, so unsparing 
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in the present war, he actually began to reason upon it (so 
cool, so self-possessed was this brave man), as if he were 
debating the matter with his fellow-students at Oxford, instead 
of reverting to it on a newly-fought field, where he had been 
within a hair's breadth of losing his life, as well as the battle. 

I could not be thus cool and collected, and I told him it was 
impossible 1 could now do more than think upon his safety. 
This, I rejoice to say, was speedily confirmed; for on my pre- 
senting Colonel Chudleigh to Sir Ralph Hopton, as a gallant 
gentleman, my prisoner, and notwithstanding our party oppo- 
sitions, my most intimate friend, Sir Ralph received him with 
all possible kindness and courtesy. 

His wound was dressed, and every attention was paid to 
him ; he was promised liberty as soon as it could be arranged 
that Colonel Elford, a royalist of great note (and now a 
prisoner to the Earl of Stamford), should be exchanged for 
him. With this proposed arrangement Chudleigh entirely 
acquiesced, and was thankful. 

In the interval, with his accustomed frank and cheerful 
spirit, be seemed not at all displeased with the society into 
which he was thrown, and greatly to enjoy the renewal of our 
personal friendship. On the evening of the same day that he 
was captured, I took him to rest at my quarters: there he 
opened in high commendation on the gallantry and gentle- 
manly deportment of Sir Ralph Hopton ; and dilated on his 
good fortune, that being conquered, it was by a general a man 
need not blush to name as his victor. This consideration, 
he •said, served him for a nightcap, and resting well upon it, 
he laid down his head, and in spite of wounds and captivity, 
in less than five minutes was fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Fortune is merry, 
And in this mood will give us anything. 

Hope is a lover's staff; walk hence with that. 
And manage it against despairing thoughts. 

SHAKSPERE. 



Sir Ralph Hopton, who was truly a religious man, caused a 
solemn thanksgiving to be made by all the regiments under 
his command, to Almighty God, for the great victory he had 
vouchsafed to his Majesty's forces at the battle of Bradock 
Down; where, without the loss of any one gentleman of note, 
and very few common men, Sir Ralph had made above twelve 
hundred prisoners, with the colours, artillery, and ammunition 
of the parliamentary troops, who had advanced in such for- 
midable array against him. 

Ruthen, however, had escaped, and retreated to Saltash; 
where, so active was he, that in less than three days he cast 
up such works, and planted so many cannon, that he soon 
found himself in a condition to hold out the town as a place 
of great strength for the rebels. 

In the interval, the affair about Sir Alexander Carew, and 
his intentions to yield the Castle of Plymouth to the king's 
forces, got to the ears of the parliament, and that unhappy 
gentleman was removed from his post as governor of lie 
castle. Some time after he lost his head, as it was very com- 
monly reported and believed, at the instigation of his own 
brother, a determined fanatic, and a personal enemy of the 
king — to such unnatural feelings and crimes did a time of 
civil war give birth. 

However, respecting public matters (as they are so fully 
set forth in my Lord Clarendon's History of the great Rebel- 
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lion), I shall here say hut little. I shall hut add, that the 
far-famed battle of Bradock Down was followed hy so many 
signal achievements on the part of Sir Ralph Hop ton, and 
other noted royalists, that for a while the king's affairs were 
very succcessful in the West; though, as it will presently 
appear, such successes were not destined to have any perma- 
nent effects, and rather irritated than damped the spirits and 
enterprises of the enemy. 

1 must not omit stating that my friend Colonel James 
Chudleigh, after a brief delay, was restored to his liberty and 
his party, hy the exchange that had heen proposed; and 
Colonel Elford, the royalist, was heartily welcomed by the 
friends of the king in his stead. 

Having said thus much of his Majesty's affairs, I must now 

return to my own, which about this period became not a little 

remarkable; and J cannot do other than observe, as that 

. excellent poet George Withers expressed it in one of his most 

admirable satires — 

" I view'd my dayes now gone and past, 
And how my fortunes from the first to th' last 
Were linkt together; I observed, I say, 
Each chance and deed of mine, from day to day. 
That memory could keepe ; yet found I none, 
Not one thing in my life that was alone, 
But still it either did depend on some 
That was already passed, or to come." 

After having waited on Sir Ralph Hopton at Launceston, 
where he was about this time stationed, I took my leave of 
him (he deeming my presence at Walreddon more essential 
than my attendance on him, as at Walreddon I could keep an 
eye on the many parties of roundheads, now often sallying 
from Plymouth to do much mischief in the neighbourhood), 
and in company with Mr. Adam Gandy, who had been on 
duty as chaplain to Sir Ralph during a part of his campaign, 
I prepared to return home. 

A? we journeyed on, Mr. Adam Gandy was in high spirits 
at the late success, in which, it must be confessed, he had 
borne a part not so strictly canonical as it could have been 
wished he should have done; for a very strong suspicion was 
entertained that in one skirmish near Launceston, where the 
standard-bearer, the gallant Sydney Godolphin, had been in 
danger of losing with his life the royal banner also, Mr. Adam 
Gandy had led forth on the sudden a party to the rescue, with 
a zeal and a courage of the most determined kind. But as 
x. Q 
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an achievement such as this would be very generally con- 
sidered a great scandal to a clergyman of the Church of 
England, Mr. Gandy was well content to put the laurels be 
had won on that occasion into his pocket, rather than on his 
brows. Nevertheless, valuing himself not a little on the zeal 
he had shewn for the king's service, he could not altogether 
so master his feelings, but that now and then he would ever 
after give a hint or two to Sally in reference to his own 
achievements with the sword, whenever the gallant actions of 
the royalists of the West became a subject of commendation. 
As we travelled on, mounted side by side on our horses, 
Mr. Gandy's triumph for the late victory of his majesty's 
arms knew no bounds, and he talked of nothing else all the 
way. Nor did he pass the house of a noted royalist on the 
road, without stopping to give or to receive congratulations, 
and the last news of the King's affairs. His enthusiasm in 
the good cause much outran his discretion; and he talked 
and boasted as if all were done, and nothing but a great 
and crowning victory remained to be achieved, when the 
kin? would at once be restored to a peaceful and a happy 
land. 

" Sir," exclaimed Mr. Gandy, as he harangued with much 
vehemence on these subjects, whilst we rode along: "Sir, I 
am surprised you can entertain even a doubt that his majesty's 
happy day is at hand. It must be so. Sir, we have been very 
fortunate in our late enterprise; and as all history will tell 
(Xenophon, indeed, makes the remark), one victory is often 
the father to another ; it begets confidence, Captain Courtenay, 
and confidence hope, and hope concord, and you know well, 
victoria concordid crescit is a truth no man disputes ; and we 
are all agreed, heart and soul, in the West." 

"I rejoice we are so, Mr. Gandy," I replied, "for though 
Lord Mohun did not behave fairly or honourably, in hastening 
up to the king in private, as if he were deputed by the chief 
gentlemen of the West, and so obtained the command over 
all their heads, yet you see how nobly those brave and dis- 
interested royalists, such as Sir Ralph Hopton and Sir Bevil 
Grenville, have conducted themselves; they have passed un- 
heeded the private wrong, in consideration of the public weal. 
Without a murmur have they acted in strict obedience to the 
commands of my Lord Mohun, as if he had gained his com- 
mission of General of the West by the fairest means, and not 
by a manoeuvre. Such conduct was true patriotism. But in 
all things is Sir Ralph Hopton magnanimous; so is Sir Bevil 
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Grenville. It is to such men we may apply the character that 
Tacitus gives of a truly great man, * Plurimum facere, et 
minimum ipse de se loqui.' " 

"Oh, Captain Courtenay! our friends are brave spirits." 

"They are indeed," I replied; " and have been as free in 
devoting every shilling they could command of their fortunes 
to the king's service, as they were in devoting their lives. 
Had all who had the means to help his majesty, acted as dis- 
interestedly, as generously, at the commencement of the war, 
when the king was so crippled for want of means, things would 
never have come to this pass. But yet we will not despair ; 
England has still many brave hearts and hands capable, I 
trust, of confounding this crew of fanatical rebels, who are 
but as a disease about her, which she will speedily shake 
off." 

" England, sir," said Mr. Gandy, " England never can long 
lie under the scourge of these wild days of rebellion. Sir, the 
good ship is but tossed a little; she has had some hard knocks, 
and has sprung a leak or two; but she will right, sir, she will 
right; and will yet come safe to land, to fulfil her high and 
happy destiny. For, notwithstanding late mischances, I hold, 
sir, with our good old historian Speed, that ' England is the 
fortunate island, the paradise of pleasure; the garden of God, 
whose valleys are like Eden, whose hills are as Lebanon, whose 
springs are as Pisgah, whose rivers are as Jordan, whose wall 
is the ocean, and whose defence is the Lord Jehovah.' " 

Here Mr. Gandy paused, having talked himself out of 
breath. On resuming the discourse, knowing he had lately 
received letters from his wife at Tavistock, I ventured to ask 
him if there were any news of our friends in that quarter. 

"Why, yes," he replied, "some news, sir, not the most 
pleasant. Sally has had a visitation from the Earl of Stam- 
ford's troopers, as they passed through Tavistock before the 
battle of Bradock Down. The knaves made sad havoc in the 
houses of some of the royalists; wild work made they among 
the wine and beer-casks in the cellars and pantries of both 
parties. My ale cellar was especially denounced ; but it was 
saved by the cunning device of a poor sick servant-girl, to 
whom Sally was very kind, in my household. Sir, the girl in 
question is in a consumption, and being thin as a skeleton and 
white as a sheet, she bethought her of a stratagem, to make the 
evil condition of her appearance a protection to my home- 
brewed. So, the wench being ready-witted, wrapt a white 
table-cloth around her; stationed herself in a long, narrow, 

*2 
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and obscured entry, under ground, which led to the door of 
my beer-cellar; and there the cowardly roundhead rascals 
descending the stone steps to storm my butts, espying the 
girl with this ghostly face and attire, as she stood waving them 
off with her lean bony hand and arm, actually took fright 
and ran away; the one tumbling over the other in their con- 
fusion, as if the devil himself had risen up to scare them; and 
so, sir, Sally writes me word our ale is saved." 

" I congratulate you on the success of the poor girl's 
device," I replied. 

" Sir, it was a noble act," said Mr. Gandy, " and one that 
will do immortal honour to her memory in Tavistock ; as on 
no consideration would I have had my home-brewed, intended 
only for loyal throats, to be washed down those of fanatical 
troopers, roundheads, and rebels." 

"And the news from Walreddon," I said, "may I ask 
that?" 

" Yes ! certainly ; Sally says a great deal about Walreddon 
in her last letter. Lady Howard, it appears, has been much 
harassed by parties of roundheads, who, having Plymouth 
always at hand as a place of retreat, make frequent skirmishes, 
and do a world of mischief on her estate. They have so 
worried some of her ladyship's old cotters and tenants, that 
poor old Constance Behenna has been obliged to remove from 
her small dwelling, and to abide at Walreddon mansion for 
safety and comfort." 

" It is most disgraceful," I said — " a poor harmless depen- 
dent, who from her sex and age is wholly incompetent to take 
any part in public matters, merely because she is the dependent 
of a noble royalist lady, is therefore subjected to harassment 
and injury, as if all law for the protection of the subject were 
dead in the land." 

"Oh, sir!" exclaimed Mr. Gandy, "you forget what Tully 
says — Silent leges inter arma; we must have peace before we 
can hope for protection ; and that we may have it and keep it, 
we must still draw the sword ; not that I mean by saying so, 
Captain Courtenay, to infer that I have any thoughts of again 
drawing my own sword, that is, my fleshly sword ; for the 
sword of the Spirit, I hold to be especially the weapon of my 
vocation. For though I cannot altogether deny, though I wish 
to make no boast of it, that I was so fortunate as to come to 
the timely rescue of that brave young gentleman, Mr. Sydney 
Godolphin; yet war, sir, is not my profession, and, therefore, 
does not become me. There might, however, be found an 
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excuse for it, if we look at the old Dispensation ; when Moses, 
a lawgiver and a priest, — and I am a magistrate to dispense 
the laws, as well as a minister of religion, — took up the sword 
on one occasion, even to the slaving of a man, an Egyptian. 
Yet, as I said, Captain Courtenay, I have no ambition to 
become belligerent; and — — " 

I here ventured to interrupt this long harangue ; for well 
did I know, if once Mr. Gandy got on the subject of the 
skirmish, I should never be spared the recital, till he had 
fought it all through, saved Godolphin, and retaken the colours; 
whilst, at the same time, he affected not in the least to glory in 
it, but rather to blush for the anomaly it displayed in respect 
to his conduct and profession. 

I longed to ask Mr. Gandy if Emily were at Walreddon ; 
but I know not how it was, though I made many efforts, I 
could not get my lips to name her name ; and, whilst intend- 
ing to speak of her, I almost involuntarily spoke of Cinderella. 
I then told Mr. Gandy what I had heard from Radigund, about 
three weeks before this time, when the beggars and gipsies 
had combined together to render me so signal a service. 

" Cinderella is not yet removed to Exeter," said Mr. Gandy. 
" In consequence of the plague in that city, the assize was 
held at Tavistock. Cinderella, I grieve to say it, is condemned 

todie! " 
"Where is she now?" I inquired — "where a prisoner?" 

" She is still confined in that portion of the old Abbey of 
Tavistock, which ever since the dissolution as a religious house 
has been used as a prison. She is in one of the old cells, 
confined there alone. She knows she is to suffer on her 
removal to Exeter; and that her brother still lies there a 
prisoner, also under sentence of death, in Rougement Castle. 
Both these young people owe their misery to that scoundrel 
Captain Smith— -his death, like Ahab's, was a righteous judg- 
ment at your hand." 

" But I rejoice he met it in battle," I replied, " where my 
own life was in equal danger. I slew him in self-defence, and 
in an open field of contest.' ' 

"The 'guilty has fallen," said Mr. Gandy, "and the un- 
happy survive but for a time. Captain Courtenay, we must 
see this unfortunate girl — you mentioned but now, that it was 
your intention to do so. She will need some comfort, some 
ghostly aid; for she is very uninstructed. Sir, will you go 
with me to see her?" 
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"I will indeed," I said; "it was my purpose to do so, as 
soon as possible after my return." 

And now, without either let or hindrance, we drew near 
two cross roads, the one conducted to Tavistock, the other to 
Walreddon. Here we shook hands and parted ; I having pre- 
viously learnt, more by chance than design, what I most 
anxiously desired to know, namely, that Emily was still a 
guest at Walreddon. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Her look composed, and steady eye, 
Bespoke a matchless constancy. 



Nor need'st thou 'doubt this speech from one, 
Who would but do— what she hath done. 



A spirit yet unquelled and high, 
That claims and keeps ascendant 



icy. 



On my return home, I found the family in much disorder, 
and Lady Howard (who welcomed me with the warmest affec- 
tion) in great anxiety, at the probability of her mansion of 
Walreddon, as well as that near Tavistock, undergoing an 
attack, if not a regular siege by the enemy. 

Before my arrival, with a coolness and determination which 
in moments of danger always marked the conduct of this ex- 
traordinary woman, Lady Howard had commenced her pre- 
parations for the defence of both houses; sending part of her 
household, well armed, to reinforce her serving varlets at her 
Tavistock mansion, and directing Peter Lockman, the old 
porter, to summon before him the younger part of her tenantry 
and farmers' lads, or, in short, any who were willing to serve 
her ; and to engage all such as recruits for the especial pro- 
tection of her mansion of Walreddon, where some of her old 
servants were likewise selected, armed, and exercised for all 
the purposes of war. 

I was deeply affected on once more meeting Emily ; con- 
sidering the many and painful circumstances under which we 
had last parted. Previous to this meeting, I had resolved in 
my own mind, that I would no longer put the bridle of re- 
straint on my tongue. I had resolved I would tell her how 
much I loved ; how much I relied on the good offices of my 
godmother, who was anxious for our union, with her friends 
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to sanction a speedy marriage, would she but sanction it her- 
self. I had resolved to tell her that, in such dangerous times, 
I wished to gain a legitimate right to become her protector; 
at all events the right to suffer with her, should any disastrous 
change of fortune be our lot, in a season when the whole realm 
was distracted with perpetual change, and where nothing was 
constant but sorrow and misery. 

Such had been my thoughts, such my resolutions in the 
absence of Emily; I had grown not only bold but even elo- 
quent in my mental discourse, till, in my fond imagination, I 
had overcome all obstacles, and had won her consent to be my 
own. But now, when we met — how all was changed! After 
the first glance of kindly greeting, it was pain and grief to me 
to see that she welcomed my return with an eye settled on the 
ground, and an embarrassment of manner that proceeded from 
the seriousness of reserve, not from the agitation of the affec- 
tions. I fancied also, that she had contrived to meet me in 
the presence of Lady Howard, on purpose to avoid any indul- 
gence in that burst of feeling which must have been mutual 
had we met alone ; for the recollection of dangers in which 
those who love each other have mutually been sharers, on the 
first meeting after they are past, brings with it such a sense of 
sympathy, of tenderness of the most softening kind, that for a 
moment all the impulses of love are alike paramount and irre- 
sistible ; and make for themselves tongues. 

Now, therefore, to meet Emily thus changed, to fancy she 
had sought in the company of a third person a protection 
from mine, was too painful, too much ; and I stood before her 
breathless, disappointed, bewildered by my suppressed feelings 
and fears, with scarcely command of myself sufficient to pay 
her the customary compliments of salutation on my return. 

Emily saw my distress; she pitied it; hesitated, stepped 
towards the door, returned; and as Lady Howard left the 
room, did not offer to follow her. When strong feelings have 
been unwillingly repressed, the moment they break their 
bonds they display themselves with proportionate energy and 
strength. Even so was it now ; Emily had struggled hard to 
maintain her reserve, but affection at last conquered; and 
giving way to her feelings, she burst into tears, and no longer 
endeavoured to conceal her emotion. 

"Oh, my Emily!" I exclaimed, "what means all this? 
what can occasion a welcome so cold, so reserved? and after 
our last parting! Emily I thought you would have rejoiced to 
see me again in life and safety ; but the very dog which follows 
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your steps, receives a kinder greeting than you have this day 
given to me. What does all this mean ? Tell me ; do not tor- 
ture me with suspense." 

Emily endeavoured, as she answered with her tears, to per- 
suade me I had no cause of complaint ; that what had passed 
was nothing; that it was hut my own fancy; that she was the 
same as ever, that she had not been reserved. 

I was deeply hurt at this; for nothing is more offensive to 
real affection, than to trifle with the nicety of its perceptions 
and its feelings. 

" You the same as ever!" I exclaimed, " no change, no re- 
serve in your manner to me! This is most unkind; and you 
know it is not true. But though you have made me wretched," 
I said with emphasis (for I was hurt even to offence by the 
tarn she had given to my just reproaches), " you have not 
quite made me the dupe of my own weakness, that I should 
believe anything you please to assert. What can occasion all 
this? But I will not ask ; I will submit; I will leave you." 

I made an effort to do so; I gained the door, when, looking 
back on Emily, I saw real sorrow too deeply marked in every 
line of her expressive countenance, to allow me to quit her 
thus abruptly. 

" Good heavens!" I exclaimed, " what can have happened; 
tell me the worst? there is some mystery here ; I am convinced 
there is. Let me know it, then ; let me implore you to trust 
me! You shall not withdraw your confidence from me. Can 
all the past he so soon forgotten, that you should now treat 
me as if we had never met on other than the common terms 
of acquaintance ! Emily, is all the past a dream? Would you 
have it as a dream? do you desire to recall it? Jf you do, say 
but the word; say you have but trifled with the fond heart 
that loved you more than life, and that heart shall not trouble 
you again. 1 could not stoop to ask for pity, where I had 
once a right given me to hope for more." 

" Alas, alas!" said Emily, clasping her hands together, in 
the distress of her mind, " what passionate words, what unjust 
thoughts are these ! Have we known so little of each other! do 
we deem so lightly of each other, or rather do you judge so 
lightly of me ? have all the hours we have passed together been 
so few or so vain ; have we sorrowed and suffered together, to so 
little purpose that you should now need any renewed protes- 
tations on my part, to teach you that I am true? Or think you 
that I can set so lightly by the vows, the solemn engagement, 
which has bound me to you in heart, though not in promise, 
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that it could be blown away by the first rude breath of adver- 
sity? I never thought thus hardly of you. I saw the strength 
of your feelings; I knew your heart was sincere, and I re- 
quired no more to place the fullest reliance on the honour of 
your mind — but you doubt mine!" 

J was struck to the very soul by the tone, the manner, the 
look with which these words were uttered. That clear and 
innocent eye, that frank and open heart, which gave the ex- 
pression of its own feelings to a countenance so bright in 
foodness and in beauty, convinced me I had blamed her 
astily and unkindly. All my suspicions were in an instant 
dispelled. When a heart not ungenerous feels it has wronged 
another, it burns to make atonement, and by a revulsion of 
feeling will run even into extremes in its efforts to do justice. 
So was it now with me. I hastened to express my sorrow 
for having for a moment doubted. My self-condemnation 
was sincere. 

" Oh, Emily!" I said, " forgive me. You are in all things 
my superior. Your magnanimity of mind makes me shrink 
into myself; I feel how in all that requires the full trust of a 

fenerous and confiding heart yours surpasses mine. Indeed, 
am humbled ; punished by my own convictions, by the poor 
figure I make in my own eyes. Can you pardon me? Hence- 
forth, say what you will, do what you will, I will never more 
doubt. And yet, Emily, if I did not sometimes doubt, I could 
not love. I have hoped, and 1 have despaired, and hoped 
again ; yet never with assurance, and never can till you are 
mine. Can you, then, blame me for the very fears that are 
but as the offspring of so much affection." 

" That is the very cause," she said, "of all that seems so 
strange, so unaccountable in me. I fear — it is on your account 
alone that I fear — that I suffer. It is for your sake that I 
am wary ; yet such is the anxious position in which I stand, 
that I dare not tell you the cause, for I am not authorised to 
speak it. But it will not always be thus ; the time is fast 
approaching, nay, it must and shall come, when, let what will 
be the result, some things shall be made known to you in 
which I have a deep interest ; things that are now carefully 
concealed from your view. There is an authority I dare not 
question." 

"You astonish me," I said. " Can this matter, at which 
you hint so mysteriously, have anything to do with Lady 
Howard 1 for she also hinted at mysteries that threatened me, 
even with dangerous consequences, yet left me in total dark- 
ness as to their extent and their aim." 
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u It is too true," said Emily ; " you have enemies, powerful 
enemies ; and there are those who, I verily believe, would 
stop little short of spilling your blood, to remove you from the 
favour of Lady Howard : they are no less determined to pre- 
vent, if possible, our union ; and yet, such is the danger of 
the times, we dare not altogether oppose this high, and 1 must 
add, this tyrannical exercise of an authority so unquestion- 
able, yet so painful to endure." 

" We!" 1 said, repeating the word; "who may you mean 
to name, in conjunction with yourself, when speaking of a 
matter that refers to so much mystery — we !" 

" No more of it," she replied ; " you must inquire no more; 
all I would ask of you is this, — for your own sake, for my 
sake, for the present confide in my assurances, but do not 
question my purposes. Confide in my truth; but do not 
wonder, should I sometimes seem estranged from you. Such 
a conduct is not open — it is one wholly opposite to the natural 
frankness of my character ; for where I have once found worth 
enough to induce me to bestow my affections, there I would 
mingle hearts without reserve, in the fullest confidence. But 
I am so unhappily situated, that I, who condemn reserve, 
must assume it, — I, who abhor disguise, must wear it, — and I, 
who require the most unlimited confidence from another, 
can repose none in return." 

" This is indeed hard measure," I replied. " It is calling 
on me to assent to a line of conduct the most painful to a 
mind of any generosity to bear with, where all proof of the 
necessity of its adoption is denied me. But you shall receive 
from me, dearest Emily, even this blind token of obedience, 
from a feeling of the most trusting, the most unbounded love. 
Yon cannot, you will not abuse it." 

"Fear not," she replied; "and now we must part — fare- 
well ; think upon my words ; and whilst I remain at Walreddon 
shun, rather than seek, my company, though you may at all 
times have free access to me while I am with Lady Howard. 
Farewell." 

So saying, she waved her hand, and hurried from me, as I 
thought, with a look of apprehension for the consequences of 
our long and anxious discourse. 

But this was not the only painful scene which was destined 
to greet me on my return to Walreddon — a place which 
seemed, almost from the first day I came to it, to be surrounded 
with a cloud of mysterious circumstances the most provoking 
to curiosity, yet of a kind so involved in delicacy or danger, 
that to conquer the wish to penetrate the veil by which they 
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were shrouded, or to attempt to withdraw it, was alike im- 
possible. 

Pained by the discourse I had held with Emily, lost in 
doubt and apprehension, and now indulging the wildest con- 
jectures as to the cause of these strange circumstances at 
which she had so darkly hinted, I retired to my apartment, 
there to indulge the bitterness of my own reflections unob- 
served. At length I recollected I had promised to write to 
Chudleigh ; and glad to find an occupation that would drive 
me from thus dwelling on my own sad thoughts, I quitted the 
room where I was seated, to procure pens and papers from a 
smaller apartment that I had usually occupied as my study 
since my arrival at Walreddon. So much will be mentioned 
hereafter, in connexion with these apartments, that I may 
here as well state there was a short narrow passage between 
< my chamber and my study, and that the last was not only 
one of the oldest of the smaller rooms at Walreddon, but was 
in the vicinity of the most ancient portions of the building. 

I was returning with the materials I had been in search of 
to write my letter, when I was somewhat surprised to see at 
the door of my room the aged and withered form of Constance 
Behenna. She was dressed in a loose gown of a white mate- 
rial, and this, with her white night-raile, which somewhat 
resembled a nun's head-dress and chin-cloth, with her sunk 
hollow eyes and sickly countenance, altogether gave her much 
the appearance of a corpse suddenly recalled to life. It 
instantly struck me that she wished to speak to me in private, 
as pressing one bony finger on her skinny lips to betoken 
silence, she fixed her eyes upon me with a peculiar expression. 

Answering her action and her looks, I motioned to her to 
pass in ; closed the door, and then said, — " You have nothing 
to fear — no one will approach this chamber to interrupt you. ' 
I was astonished at what followed : 

Clasping her hands together, she exclaimed, with great 
energy, " Oh, Captain Courtenay ! if ever you hope to thrive 
on earth or to fina God in heaven, do my bidding — do what I 
shall ask of you this night." 

Surprised by her words and manner, I was for a moment 
silent; but seeing she fixed her keen eyes upon me, with a 
look of anxiety that amounted almost to dread, I assured her 
that, if what she was about to ask was within my power, I 
would willingly serve her. 

" It is not to serve me that I have anything to ask," said 
the old woman ; " it is not within the power of man to serve 
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me now. But it is to serve one, a hair of whose head is worth 
twenty such old worthless lives as mine, that I would ask you 
to bestir yourself." 

" Of whom do you speak?" I said. 

She did not seem to heed the question; but thus continued: 
"I cannot tell how it is, or why it is; but when at whiles I 
lay my head on my pillow, and think how soon it must come 
under the green turf, and then think of things that have hap- 
pened long ago, that seem almost like dreams now, I have a 
sore struggle here" (pressing her hand on her bosom) ; "and 
the spirit within me seems to be searching out a way to quit 
its house of earth in peace, and cannot find it. And then it 
seems to be borne in upon my mind, as the roundheads say 
when they would do a mischief to the king, and give God the 
credit for suggesting it — it seems to me, to be borne in upon 
my mind, that I should speak to you." 

" If any matter which needs repentance and ghostly com- 
fort presses on your conscience, Constance," I replied, "you 
must seek other aid than mine." 

"No, no!" she replied quickly, " I want no minister; it is 
not one of that sort who can do my bidding. Oh, sir ! what 
I would ask of you is to save the life of a young and hapless 
creature ; who, it is strong in my mind, is no other than Lady 
Howard's own child." 

" You speak of the unhappy girl, Cinderella," I said; "she 
who now lies under sentence of death?" 

" Ay, I do ; but how could you know my thoughts ?" 

" I did not know your thoughts. The gipsy woman, Radi- 
gund, told me she was $o die." 

"Yet she can do nothing," said Constance. "Oh, sir! 
there is none can save her from death but my Lady Howard ; 
and would she but come forward*, would she but give gold to 
those who have the power, and who are known never to refuse 
it — would she but do this, the child might yet be saved, and 
I might die in peace. But till something is done ; with all 
this Toad upon my mind, I could not, I could not say, God 
have mercy." 

" Woman," I exclaimed, struck by these strong indications 
of a guilty and reproachful conscience : " Woman, there is 
guilt m this matter ; I am convinced of it. Some strong recol- 
lections of past crime are at work within your conscience. 
Summon, then, resolution enough to your aid, at once to speak 
the truth. You are not insensible to your great age, your 
infirmity ; or the probability which exists, that within a brief 
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space you may be called to your account. Struggle, then, no 
longer with these good suggestions of Divine Providence, but 
disburthen your mind ; and may God pardon you the sin in 
the act of its confession." 

A smile, approaching to contempt, I thought curled the 
shrunk lip of the unhappy woman, at the hearing of these 
words. 

"You little know what it is you would advise me to do," 
she replied. " If 1 wanted to be talked to thus, I would send 
for Mr. Gandy, and not for you; I know no right you have, 
nor any, be he gentle or simple, to talk to me like a minister, 
if he wears neither gown nor cassock." 

"You have called me to your assistance," I said, "at a 
moment when your mind seems to be weighed down by the 
sense of some heavy, if not guilty recollections; I give you the 
advice which seems to me best, [ can do no other." 

" Oh! but you can," she continued; "you can act, you can 
speak; you can do all, where I could do nothing." 

" Your mind wanders," I said; " and you give me credit 
for a power and an influence in a quarter where I possess 
none. 

" My mind wanders !" she said, repeating my words in a 
tone as if she were offended by them. " My mind wanders! it 
is as clear as yours — the memory as sound; perhaps I might 
wish it were less faithful. But no matter for that. You shall 
not say my mind wanders when I tell you — and start not to 
hear it, though all the broad lands of Walreddon will fly from 
the hope of your heirship at the sound, — that unless you do 
my bidding of this night, hereafter you will repent with tears 
like drop3 of blood from your own heart, for all the world will 
say that you hungered for the inheritance, and therefore left 
the true heir to die by the law's hard course." 

" Speak yet more plainly," I said ; "speak ! tell me what I 
am to do ; and if all you would have me credit proves true, 
you shall find that neither God nor my own conscience, which 
is more to me than all the world, shall ever have such a 
charge to make on me with any shew of truth." 

" Go, then, to Lady Howard," said old Constance, speaking 
very quickly, the vivacity of her feelings giving to her speech 
tli at free and continued utterance, which at her age was truly 
wonderful — " Go to my Lady Howard, tell her strong circum- 
stances; the age of the girl, the time the child was carried off; 
make it the belief of all men that the unhappy Cinderella is 
her own daughter. Urge her to lose no time, but, by the 
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)f a large sum, to induce the parliamentary commis- 
sre to procure the girl's pardon. It is well known 
r yet resisted gold. Tell her to do this, and to take 
her bosom this unhappy and deserted child ; for as 
God in] heaven, though I can neither prove it, nor 
by my own witness, yet I do believe it is no other 
>wn and her lost heir, who now lies under the cruel 
of death, and must suffer it, should she once be 
x> Rougemont Castle." 

ch is your belief," I said, " why not urge it on Lady 
rourself ? You lived with her at the time the child 

I did," said Constance, with a shudder that seemed 
5very nerve in her aged limbs. " I had the poor 
wretch in these arms, not many hours before it was 
cannot think upon it now with patience!" She 
;r hands on her brow as she spoke, as if the intensity 
ntal suffering had caused her even physical pain, 
efore not, then, speak to Lady Howard?" I again 
fou have served her long and faithfully ; she would 
ou." 
e spoken, and spoken in vain," replied Constance; 

not heed me. She treats all I say as an idle tale; 
o idle tale, no slight conviction." 
? you have no proofs but your own conjectures, you 
nistaken," I said; "for however strong your own 
;onvictions may be, you must be aware such can 

held as evidence of the child's birth. I do not 
hat Lady Howard refuses to listen. But the girl 

greatly to be commiserated; and if anything can 
by Lady Howard to save her, I will endeavour to 
th her to interfere in her behalf. Yet I see not how 
lone with any probability of success. The laws are 
ainst gipsies; and this girl attempted the life of a 
tarv officer, who, unworthy though he was, neverthe- 
ligh in command and trust. It is an offence not 
>e overlooked. But I promise you, if that can calm 
irbed mind, I will speak to Lady Howard, and offer 
company her and Mr. Gandy to visit Cinderella in 

God bless your purpose," said old Constance ; " and 
:e first time 1 have spoken the name God with any 
hope, for many a long year. You will lose no time, 
poor girl is removed to Exeter, she will suffer death 
:lp for it." 
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" I will speak with Lady Howard to-morrow morning/' I 
said ; " it is too late now ; she is retired for the night. I will 
do my utmost, as much for the sake of common humanity as 
for any other cause. But to expect Lady Howard to receive 
the girl as her own daughter, as I before told you, on no other 
evidence than your convictions, or rather conjectures that she 
is such, would be folly. Strong and clear circumstances in 
proof of the fact could alone influence her belief. Farewell, 
you shall hear from me the result of to-morrow's conference." 
So saying, 1 took leave of old Constance, who left me evidently 
disappointed that I would allow no more force to her convic- 
tions than I have here stated. 

On the morrow I fulfilled my promise, and spoke to Lady 
Howard on the subject with much earnestness and entreaty. 
At first I found her very reluctant to enter upon the affair at 
all. But I pointed out to her that, as she had honoured me 
by choosing me for her heir, it was due to my character, on a 
surmise (however ill-founded) having gone round the neigh- 
bourhood that this girl was her child, that such steps should be 
taken as would convince the world hereafter the matter had 
been looked into by Lady Howard herself, and proved to be an 
error. I also urged upon her consideration the ill use evil- 
disposed persons would make of the story at such a time, if 
we were the only individuals to let it pass unnoticed. 

Finally, I proposed that we should visit Cinderella in her 
imprisonment, at the old Abbey, without delay; taking with 
us Mr. Gandy, who was the most proper person we could 
select on the occasion, as he was at once the friend and con- 
soler of the distressed, an impartial inquirer into truth, an 
upright magistrate, and a most conscientious divine. At 
length, Lady Howard gave a reluctant consent to my proposal, 
and prepared to execute it. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



You may repair all vet ; the attribute 

That speaks his Godhead most, is merciful ; 

Revenge is proper to the fiends you worship, 

Yet cannot strike, without his leave. You weep! 

Oh, 'tis a heavenly shower; celestial balm, 

To cure your wounded conscience ! let it fall, 

Fall thick upon it; and when that is past, 

I'll help it with another of my tears ; 

And may your true repentance prove the child 

Of my true sorrow! never mother had 

A birth so happy. 

MASSINGKR. 



The prison in which Cinderella was confined was a portion of 
the ancient abbey, on the banks of the Tavy, that had been 
appropriated for such purpose almost ever since the dissolution 
of the monastery. She was lodged in an old and vaulted 
chamber, not large, and feebly lighted by a couple of narrow 
Gothic windows, placed high in the walls. 

As Lady Howard, Mr. Gandy, and myself, entered, we 
beheld the prisoner sitting on a low seat, with her head reclined 
upon her hand. Her beautiful hair hung dishevelled about 
her neck and shoulders; and although she looked careworn 
and much thinner than when I had last seen her, she was still 
lovely. 

As she thus mused, the light, which streamed through the 
window, fell upon her face and figure with the most beautiful 
effect. The distinctness with which we beheld her, whilst all 
around lay in obscurity or gloom, was very striking. The thought 
crossed my mind at the moment, that such opposition of light 
and shade was an emblem of the poor girl and her fortunes — 
bright in herself, but surrounded by the gloom of the lowest 
and most abject circumstances. As Cinderella raised her 
head at our approach, Lady Howard fixed upon her a stedfast, 
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I thought, a stern eye; and seemed to scrutinise her from 
head to foot with the closest observation. And then pausing 
after a word or two spoken, as if to collect herself— as if to , 
steel herself against all circumstances that might appeal to a 
her feelings instead of her judgment, with a cool, calm, and J 
deliberate manner she took the lead, and entered at once t 
on the subject of our visit. This surprised Mr. Gandy no 4 
less than myself, as we were both aware how resolutely 
Lady Howard had hitherto persevered in her determination a 
to hold aloof from all conversation on the loss of her child. 

"Young maiden," she said, "though I am a stranger to 
ou, I am not to the knowledge of your misfortunes; or that 
'or a fearful crime you are sentenced to die — an attempt at 
murder, — yet I pity you. I can allow much for the misery of 
your condition, and the wildness of resentment in a naturally 
good but untaught mind. In one of your class it is suipririns 
to find it has kept you above guile, though it could not guard 
you from the effects of passion. This reverend gentleman has 
brought me acquainted with your character, and with all the 
circumstances connected with your history. But the cause of 
my coming hither to see you this day, is not to satisfy myselt 
as I am already satisfied, but others, respecting you. A rumour 
has gone forth that you are my lost child. I am convinced it 
is unfounded; your very looks proclaim you have none of the 
blood of my fathers in your veins. Nevertheless, I shall pre- 
sently require of you a particular account of yourself; for 
though I can have no part in you, yet I pity you. I lament 
that one so young, so guileless, as I am assured you are, 
should be sentenced to die for an instance of passion that had 
injury and circumstances of the strongest provocation for its 
excuse." 

" It is my opinion, even had the man been slain," said Mr. 
Gandy, aside to me, in a low voice, " that it would have been 
brought in justifiable homicide by any jury, unless packed 
under the commission of these witch-burning, gipsy-finding 
parliamentarians. Sir, the feelings of any jury would have 
told them it was so, by the lex Scripta withm their own 
bosoms; think of the provocation! think of that, Captain 
Courtenay." 

"It is true, my dear sir," I replied; "but let us listen to 
Lady Howard. Recollect, she is desirous we should bear tes- 
timony to what now passes." 

"Yes, that you should," said Mr. Gandy; "but, as for 
me, I am here in my ministerial capacity, to give the comfort 
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of the Lord's word to that poor creature in due time. But 
my lady speaks." 

u I nave been told," said Lady Howard, addressing Cin- 
derella, " that the woman who took care of you was from 
Norway, and of a better tribe than the common wanderers ; 
so that she neither practised herself, nor taught you any arts 
of wickedness." 

" She taught me no ill, but much good, madam," said Cin- 
derella. " If 1 did ill, it was my own fault, and not Radi- 
gund's." 

" I commend your humble spirit," said Mr. Gandy. 
" Humility is to christian virtue like the first stone of the 
temple, all the rest of the edifice is based upon it." 

u I was much touched on hearing," said Lady Howard, " of 
the strong feelings of affection you shewed for the lad you 
call your brother; and who, I have no doubt, is such. You 
love him still?" 

" Oh yes ! more than life ! Alas ! for 'Robin. He is my 
brother; I am sure he is. We have always been brother and 
sister from the time that Radigund carried us in her arms ; 
not thinking that she did but save us then to die together a 
worse death, when we should be more sensible of the pain of 
it. Yet I would gladly lie down in the cold grave to my last 
rest, so that Robin might be spared to enjoy a little longer the 
sun and air in freedom, and out of prison. Yet he would miss 
me; no one would love him as Cinderella did; and he would 
be in the world alone." 

The tears rose in her eyes, as thus with ineffable tenderness 
she dwelt on the image she had pictured to her own fancy of 
Robin's desolate condition, were she no more. We were all 
very sensibly touched by the sight of her emotion. 

" Poor girl," I said, "had a mother's care cultivated such 
a disposition as nature has bestowed on you, you would indeed 
have been not only free from crime, but from every dangerous 
passion; for a babe at the breast does not more need the 
nourishment the mother affords to its helplessness, than the 
moral qualities in after years need the cultivation and the 
cherishing of good example." 

" It is so in truth," said Mr. Gandy. " I'll note down that 
remark for my next sermon to parents, on the text, ' Reverence 
your children.' I have no pulpit now that I can call my own ; 
but things may come round; and it is well to be prepared. 
The soldier, with his musket loaded; and the minister, as 
God's soldier, with the powder and shot, as I may say, of 

r2 
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orthodox divinity, should be always ready. Your remark is 
but too true ; for when I look at that poor neglected girl, so 
young, and so well favoured by nature, and see how wild and 
untaught she is, she seems to me but as a rose among weeds; 
one that would be a goodly flower, were she not overtopped 
by them ; where grace could not grow, because of the encum- 
brance of ignorance ; and so sin speedily finds its root. But, 
God willing, Captain Courtenay, we will have a wrestle with 
Satan to-day — a hard pull at the tares, before we quit this 
prison." 

" You have no knowledge, then, of your parents?" said 
Lady Howard, still addressing Cinderella. 

"None," was the answer. 

" Whom do you remember longest and best among your 
people?" 

" Radigund." 

" Did you ever think she was your mother?" 

" Yes, till she told me she was not." 

"What made you believe her to be your mother?" con- 
tinued Lady Howard. 

" Because she loved me, and cared for me and my brother 
too, and carried us in her arms, or laid us in childhood at her 
bosom to sleep." 

" And was this all that induced you to think her to be your 
real mother?" said Lady Howard. 

"Yes," replied Cinderella, "because I thought a mother 
was all love." 

A change came over the countenance of Lady Howard at 
the hearing of these words; she seemed as if startled, as if 
stung by some internal and most painful feeling. Her colour 
came and went, her voice faltered, and some minutes elapsed 
before she could sufficiently recover herself to continue the 
examination. 

At length she said, " You are convinced that you cannot 
be my child; and that common rumour in respect to its asser- 
tions about your claims on me, is, as rumour generally is, alike 
vague and unfounded. You must be convinced you are not 
my child?" 

"Your child! Oh, believe me, madam! I never thought 
such a poor girl as I am could be your ladyship's lost child. 
I am too mean and simple to belong to such a lady as you 
are. And oh, forgive me, madam ! but 1 would not wish to 
be your child; I should not know how to speak to you, how 
to sit in your presence ; and if I could find my own mother, 
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if a mother I have still alive, J think I could not love her as I 
ought to do, if I felt so much awe of her as I do of you. I 
could not talk to her and ask her to bless me, if I had any 
fears in my own heart to keep me from her bosom." 

" You have a mind framed for tenderness," said Mr. Gandy : 
" you know what it is to love dearly." 

" Yes," said Cinderella, " I love Robin dearly. Alas, poor 
fellow ! I often think what he must suffer." 

"But, though not the, slightest circumstances appear to 
give you any claim on Lady Howard, yet would you not like 
to find a mother?" said Mr. Gandy. 

"Yes," replied Cinderella, "if I had to live, but now that 
I am to die, it would but pain her." 

"Ay, young woman," said Mr. Gandy, "it is on that sub- 
ject I must speak to you. For although Lady Howard would 
be glad to interfere for your preservation, she has been sorely 
vexed and disappointed." 

"I have only this day learned, with the deepest sorrow,' ' 
said Lady Howard, " that in consequence of my being so well 
known as a royalist in the West, my interference would but 
prejudice your cause. The parliamentary committee will 
receive no appeal made by me in your behalf." 

"Alas! then," said Cinderella, with a deep sigh, "there is 
no hope for me ; for me who am so young ; who have yet seen 
so little of life, that I scarcely know what death is. There is 
no hope for me; yet I would have none, unless Robin might 
live also." 

" Young woman," said Mr. Gandy, " I am surprised at the 
calm manner in which you speak of death. So much con- 
stancy of mind, if it proceeds from a religious motive, is 
admirable ; but if it is based only on the consideration of an 
earthly affection, however amiable that may be, it is not right. 
Death requires our most serious apprehensions : can you con- 
ceive its terrors?" 

"Yes," replied Cinderella, with much simplicity of manner; 
" I can picture to my fancy what it is to the wicked ; it's 
amazement to the cruel, to the man of blood, but not to the 
unhappy, as I am. For what is it to the young and innocent 
head, but to lay it down a little sooner than in the usual 
course of nature, to its last sleep? where no angry jars can 
ever wake it more ; where hunger never troubles it ; where 
sorrow has no place ; and where all our cares are hushed, and 
sink to rest as calmly as in infancy I sank my aching head 
on the bosom of Radigund, when I had no real mother, and 
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knew what a blessing it was to sleep in her charitable 
arms." 

We were all much moved by these affecting expressions of 
the poor girl's untaught feelings. But Mr. Sandy felt some 
uneasiness, as he did not think she seemed altogether prepared 
to meet death with those religious thoughts so necessary far 
her condition. He spoke apart for a few minutes with Lady 
Howard, who now approached Cinderella, and asked her if 
she had heard that Captain Smith had fallen in the late action 
at Bradock Down. On hearing this Cinderella listened with 
deep eager attention, and as Lady Howard narrated the 
circumstances of his death, the girl's cheek became deeply 
flushed;, a gleam of light seemed to brighten in her eyes; 
she looked upwards, and her form became raised with the 
energy of her emotions. 

At length an entire change of expression manifested itself 
in her countenance, whilst in the fulness of her soul she clasped 
her hands together, and thus ezultingly exclaimed with the 
feelings of a satisfied revenge — " God's justice has overtaken 
him at the last ; I have lived to hear of his death — and in 
battle ! There was none to preach and pray for him there, 
and the wretch is gone to that place where the bad go, to call 
on God in vain." 

"Alas!" said Mr. Gandy, "what is this I hear? Exulta- 
tion in the death of an enemy ! I am shocked indeed. Is it 
a matter for exultation that a human soul has been suddenly 
cut off in sin ! Think you of revenge ! Alas ! alas ! did it 
come to that, which of us but would merit God's vengeance? 
Had God so summoned you, where had you been at this hour? 
You who have raised your hand against a fellow-creature's 
life! Do you repent? In heaven's holy name I call on you 
to answer me with truth ! Do you repent you of your crime? 
I fear to ask it." 

" I cannot," said Cinderella ; " I cannot repent the blow 
that I struck at that cruel wretch, who was the cause of all 
our misery." 

" Young woman," said Mr. Gandy, addressing the prisoner 
with great earnestness, as Lady Howard and myself drew 
somewhat apart, in order not to interrupt him, " it is my duty 
as a christian minister to tell you, that with feelings such as 
these you are in no fit state to die. To forgive, as you would 
be forgiven, is God's command ; the sole condition of his 
acceptance of the sinner. But, alas! you know not how 
serious a thing it is to die." 
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"I have been bora into life/' said Cinderella, calmly; 
"though I know not by what mother. To die is less than 
that; and I shall know my mother in death, for the earth will 
receive me into its cold bosom ; and that will be to me as a 
parent's breast." 

"There are good and strong feelings in that young heart," 
said Mr. Gandy, " but ill governed ; untaught nature is very 
excellent there, but grace is wanting. Let me, then, let me 
do something for you, unhappy woman — something that may 
bless us both. Let me lead you to the knowledge of God, of 
repentance, of mercy." 

Here the worthy man's feelings so overcame him, he was 
obliged to pause. Cinderella was still standing before him ; 
one hand within the other; her head somewhat bent; her 
manner less disturbed ; her eyes cast on the ground. Yet, 
notwithstanding her humility, something there was of stub- 
bornness in the fixed expression of the mouth ; its rigidity, I 
fancied, indicated an obstinate determination in her feelings 
of revenge. She listened in respectful silence, but without 
uttering one word to encourage him in so good a work. 

"Alas!" he said, "this is very sad, to see one so young, 
so capable of receiving God's truth, so unwilling to admit it 
But I will still persevere, well knowing that it is the duty of 
God's servant to be as a river running among the hills; 
where, though neither man nor woman may stoop to drink of 
its enlivening waters, they still flow on in their bounteous 
course, offering health and refreshment to a thirsty land. 
Even so am I, as a christian minister, called on to be as a 
fountain of the wilderness ; to pour forth in abundance the 
living waters of salvation ; will a sinner drink and live, or 
notr 

I was deeply impressed with the deportment of Mr. Gandy 
during the whole of this scene. Hitherto, I had principally 
seen him under circumstances where nothing was so conspi- 
cuous as his eccentricities. But now, when an occasion for the 
most serious exertion of his duties as a christian minister was 
presented him, he came forth in a new light; strong, energetic, 
and even eloquent in the cause of truth. 

But Cinderella, though she listened with attention, still re- 
mained silent. He thought it right, therefore, to endeavour 
to startle her with the threatenings of offended justice. 

" Fear, my child, fear!" he said. " God is very terrible in 
all his works; and most in his works of judgment ! Fear then 
to offend Him; fear and tremble. -Your hardness of heart 
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your unrepented crime is fearful. It is death eternal to per- 
severe in it. Have pity, then, on your own soul; forgive your 
enemy; and may God forgive you!" 

Cinderella still maintained her fixed attitude; her head was 
still bent, and her eye fastened on the ground, as with cheeks 
crimsoned with blushes, she murmured in low but steady 
accents, " I cannot forgive him. I will not speak what is fake. 
Even with my dying breath I never can say that I repent in 
my heart, the blow this hand struck at the wretch who has 
caused my brother to be condemned to die; for even though 
our enemy be dead, my lips can never say, God pardon him 
that deed." 

On hearing this, Mr. Gandy suddenly turned towards where 
the light streamed through the narrow window into the cell 
Lady Howard and myself turned our eyes in the same direc- 
tion. Cinderella retreated a few steps into the more obscured 
parts of the chamber, as she finished the last sentence. 

The good man now dropped on his knees, and as the light 
of heaven shone on his white hairs, with hands upraised, and 
eyes filled with tears, from the deep sense he entertained of 
the unhappy girl's desperate state of mind, in terms that were 
at once affecting and impressive, he prayed God to touch her 
heart, and to awaken in it a feeling of repentance. 

"Oh, Father of mercy!" he said, "have pity on the work 
of thine own hands ; deface not thine own image in this poor 
misguided girl ! Remember, in thy mercy, her untaught igno- 
rance; that she is fatherless; and be to her as a father, for 
pity and for love! Save her; rescue her from this worse than 
Egyptian darkness, the darkness of her mind. Enlighten her 
understanding to know thy word. Soften and subdue her 
heart to receive it, and make her thine in the truth. Make 
her, as a chosen vessel of mercy, thy compassionate care ; and 
have mercy upon her, because of thy great mercy ! And, oh! 
Father of men and angels, of minister and people, so fill me 
at this hour with the strength of thy Spirit, that these aged 
hands may not be lifted up in vain, that these grey hairs may 
have in them the reverence due to years, so that she may not 
turn away from the voice of the elder, and the authority of 
the priest, as she has hitherto done with a hardened eye and 
heart! Do thou, oh, merciful heaven! grant utterance to 
these lips, that thy servant may prevail — that he may awaken 
in the soul of this miserable and condemned prisoner, an awful 
sense of her condition — touch, oh, touch her heart ! pity and 
save her!" 
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As Mr. Gandy thus spoke, his words became almost inarti- 
culate towards the close; and he was obliged to stop, overcome 
by the strength of his emotions. He heard a deep sob near 
him, and on turning to look round, saw Cinderella had, unob- 
served, crept to his side; and was there kneeling, with hands 
upraised and streaming eyes, apparently praying internally, 
as he prayed; and shewing by every outward mark of the 
most humbled sorrow, that the prayer of the good man had 
not been made in vain ; that at the call of his faithful minister, 
God had reclaimed one sinner, to the rejoicing of heaven in 
her repentance. 

Struck to the soul by a sight so touching, with a degree even 
of rapture, like that of a fond father over a once lost and now 
found child, Mr. Gandy threw his arms round the slender form 
of Cinderella, and looking upward, exclaimed, " I thank thee, 
oh, merciful heaven! for this lost lamb restored to the fold! " 
and then bending his venerable head, overcome by his deep 
sense of holy joy, he literally wept upon her bosom; as for 
some minutes all present remained silent, being too much 
overpowered by their feelings, to allow any other expression 
of them. Even Lady Howard, sternly as she had hitherto 
conducted herself, seemed moved; she turned aside to wipe 
away the tears that started into her eyes, and then made an 
effort to resume that calm dignity of demeanour, which it was 
her wont to observe under all circumstances of trial. 

This burst of feeling past, Mr. Gandy became more com- 
posed, and resumed the exercise of his sacred function in the 
most impressive manner; as Cinderella now listened with a 
reverential and child-like docility to all he said; as he prepared 
her for the great change which in all probability awaited her, 
with a kindness that was truly paternal, and a zeal that became 
a minister of religion. He next endeavoured to reconcile her 
to an early death, and to an acquiescence, in the ordering of 
God's providence, even to the cutting off her brother's life, 
should such be his will. This was the hardest trial of all in 
proof of her obedience. 

"Poor Robin!" she said; "he was ever so kind and good; 
and did no harm, as other boys did; for he would not even 
rob a bird of her nestlings, because he thought she would miss 
them, and would droop in the nest where she had cherished 
them with her warm and soft wings. Poor Robin! he was 
ever kind; but he is to die, and we shall meet no more, maybe, 
till we meet in heaven." 

"Ay, it is even so," said Mr. Gandy; "our life, as St. 
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Jamen saith, is but as a vapour, like the shadow that depart- 
eth; like a tale that is told; so soon are we gone, even at the 
latest date. Scarcely do we need the contingencies of accident, 
or the law's force, to hurry us out of our little span of life; to 
lay down our heads on the lap of our common mother earth, 
who, however scattered her children may be in their progress 
here, gathers them all into her bosom at the last; so will it be 
with Robin and with us all." 

Cinderella wept bitterly at the thoughts of her brother's 
death. 

"But you will hope to meet again, my poor child!" said 
Mr. Gandy ; " take comfort, then ; and if the blessing of God's 
countenance, like the sun through a thick vapour, shine on 
you at the last, take it not to heart that some drops of the 
showers of affliction fall upon you from the cloud." 

" Oh ! I could be well content to die now," she said ; "indeed 
I could, if my dear brother had some good clergyman to talk 
to him, before he dies, as you have this day talked to me. 
And then, though we did not meet again in this world, we 
should be sure to meet again in a better; for I feel yon have 
given me a hope here" (laying her hand upon her heart, and 
speaking with a voice that trembled, from her newly awakened 
sense of religious awe), " a hope that I never had before. I 
feel it is a blessed thing to have a hope beyond the cold grave ; 
to meet those we love again in a better place than a prison." 

" I think," I said, " I can be of some service in this matter. 
Your brother is confined in Rougemont Castle, at Exeter. I 
know a good clergyman who sometimes visits the prisoners 
there for charity. I will endeavour to convey a letter to him, 
and request him to see your brother." 

" Will you do so," said Cinderella, "will you? Oh! may 
God bless you a thousand times for this — you have given me 
more comfort than 1 can speak, by such a promise; you will 
write soon?" 

"To-nieht," I replied, " I will certainly do it." 

"Oh, bless you!' again she exclaimed, "may God reward 
you. I shall be happier now, and shall suffer with a better 
heart than if I fancied Robin was to die without hope or 
blessing." 

" I will see you again, ray dear child," said Mr. Gandy, 
" before you are removed to Exeter, and we will again pray 
together in this cell." 

Lady Howard also spoke to her, and with much kindness, 
as Cinderella kissed her hand in token of her grateful thanks. 
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We were about to leave her, when she once more spoke, and 
with a simplicity of manner the most affecting, said, " Some- 
times, when I sit here in my prison, and hear the birds sing 
so cheerily without, among the boughs of the trees, or about 
the towers of the old abbey, in the ivy where they make their 
nests, I think how free they are, how unconcerned for the 
future; yet they are as surely provided for by their heavenly 
Father as any other of his creatures. And when I think of 
this, I sometimes take myself to task for doubting God's good 
care of me in my present troubles. And then I remember 
that Radigund told me that God so cared for the sparrows, 
the least valued among the feathered fowl, that he suffered 
not one of them to fall to the ground without his will; and 
this has made me think my heavenly father had, in his love, 
sent perhaps these winged messengers to salute me with their 
songs, and to shame me by the sight of their cheerful confi- 
dence, for my own dullness and mistrust. And then ofttimes 
invited by their pleasant music, I have laid down my aching 
head on my straw, and have courted sleep by the quiet of 
my body settled down to rest, till, tempted by such a stillness, 
my eyes have let fall their lids, and I have slept and been 
happy in dreams, where I have fancied myself free again in 
the green woods, gathering willow boughs by the brook side, 
as Robin looked on and helped me." 

We were all silent ; not one of us would have interrupted 
by a single word this innocent picture of her heart's best 
affections. She sighed deeply as she finished it, and wiped 
away the tears which the tender nature of her recollections 
had caused to start into her eyes. We then prepared to take 
our leave. Mr. Gandy once more assured her he would see 
her again, as she knelt at his feet, and he solemnly blessed 
her. We could only say farewell, as we took a last look at 
that young and beautiful face, destined so soon to be changed 
into the hue of death, and the darkness of the grave. Imme- 
diately after we quitted this cell of misery with troubled minds 
and aching hearts. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



You were used 
To say, extremity was the trier of spirits ; 
That common chances common men could bear ; 
That, when the sea was calm, all boats alike 
Shewed mastership in floating. 

Farewell! God knows when we shall meet again ; 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life. 

Farewell ! the leisure and the fearful time 
Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, 
And simple interchange of sweet discourse, 
Which so long sundered friends should dwell upon; 
God give us leisure for the rights of love ! 
Once more, adieu! 

SHAKSPERB. 

Although I would not mention it whilst in the prison, for 
fear of raising false hopes in the bosom of the unhappy girl, 
yet it had occurred to my mind that possibly there might be 
a chance to save her, if I could find the means to interest 
Chudleigh in her behalf. Not that my friend could himself 
prevail with the existing government to procure her pardon ; 
but his father, General Sir George Chudleigh, who was one 
of the self-constituted council of state, unquestionably might 
Through the son, therefore, I hoped to gain the father. 

Accordingly, that very day, on my return to Walreddon, 
I wrote to Chudleigh a full account of Cinderella, her history, 
her present danger, and the service I required, not only in her 
behalf, but also in that of her beloved and unfortunate brother. 
I concluded with hinting, that if, by the intervention of his 
father, the pardon of those young persons could be procured, 
the sooner it was sent down to Exeter the better, as the strong 
spirit of excitement there prevailing was likely to lead to such 
strife between the royalists and parliamentarians, that the 
most serious results were to be apprehended, should the banner 
of war once be unfurled within its walls; and should such be 
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the case, all individual claims on the mercy of either party 
would he at an end. 

Having finished this letter, my next care was to procure a 
messenger on whose fidelity I could rely, and Riving him 
arms, horse, and means for the journey, with all necessary 
instructions how to procure his release, by a reference to my 
friend, if detained by the enemy on the road, I at once 
despatched him on his mission, having previously learnt that 
Chudleigh was with his regiment stationed not very far from 
Exeter, and awaiting the arrival of the Earl of Stamford and 
the parliamentary forces of the West I shall here say no 
more of my letter than that, to my great surprise, three or 
four weeks passed away, and I heard no tidings of the mes- 
senger. In the interval Cinderella was removed to Rouge- 
mont Castle. 

It was about the time of which I am now speaking that the 
king's affairs assumed a very unpromising colour in the coun- 
ties of Cornwall and Devon. This had been the result of a 
mistaken opinion which, heaven knows how, had gained 
ground among us — namely, that the peace proposed by his 
majesty at Oxford would be accepted by the parliament, and 
all war would cease. In consequence of this popular delusion 
(most industriously circulated by the active emissaries of the 
roundheads among the royalists of the West), it was con- 
sidered unnecessary to maintain so constant and vigilant a 
preparation for war. The country people, therefore, enter- 
taining what my Lord Clarendon calls "that old superstition" 
of not liking to march out of their native counties, actually 
disbanded themselves in multitudes, and returned to their 
own homes and their labours in the field. 

This unhappy mistake was followed by the most fatal con- 
sequences ; for when the expected peace proved vain, and the 
war was renewed with greater bitterness than ever, although 
the utmost exertions were made to call forth our men, it was 
found impossible to raise again, in due time, an efficient army, 
such as but a few months before we possessed ; so that we had 
not even half their number when we were obliged once more 
to take the field. 

We were at this period surrounded with danger on every 
side. Towns were stormed and taken; private mansions 
beleaguered and seized; whilst acts of sudden violence, 
pursuivants, warrants, arrests, fines, imprisonments, and 
sequestrations, made the country at large one scene of misery 
and disaster. I have here slightly touched on these matters, 
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because I have now to relate some circumstances of the kind 
connected with Lady Howard, her household, and myself, 
that were of the most extraordinary nature. 

Lady Howard's house at Tavistock, situated near that dis- 
affected town, was repeatedly attacked ; and, though at last 
ohliged to surrender, at this period it still held out with a 
vigorous resistance. But, as I before mentioned, Lady 
Howard had been obliged to look out for some men to recruit 
her little garrison, and Peter Lockman, the porter, had been 
appointed to the post of recruiting officer. 

Lockman, faithful in spirit, but old, very deaf, too fond of 
ale, and the comforts of the chimney nook, and believing all 
men to be honest who told him they were so, had, as the 
event proved, been somewhat careless in his choice of men, 
and enlisted two or three traitors into our little garrison. The 
part these played will presently appear; but I will not antici- 
pate ; and I have adventures enough to relate in due order 
and course. 

About three weeks after those circumstances had occurred 
which I mentioned at the commencement of this chapter; 
Emily being still a guest with us at Walreddon, Lady Howard 
one evening very unexpectedly sent for me to her library, a 
place of mystery frequently noticed in an earlier part of my 
memoirs. 

As I entered the room I was struck by the countenance of 
my benefactress. I thought she looked ill, and that her noble 
features wore an expression of anxiety, rather than of that 
stern and fixed melancholy which usually characterised them. 
As I closed the door, she motioned to me to take my seat. I 
approached near her, when, as if recollecting herself, she said, 
"No, not here ; we will converse in my closet, where no one 
can be admitted. None will dare to disturb us there." 

Saying this, she arose and led the way to the little private 
apartment situated at the extremity of the library, where I 
had once, unseen and unsuspected, witnessed the strong emo- 
tions that so subdued her usually firm mind, as she kneeled 
before the picture of the unknown cavalier. Whilst I passed 
within the door, my eyes, instinctively as it were, directed 
themselves towards that picture. I cannot tell wherefore, 
but I could not take them off. There was, I conclude, a 
fascination in the mystery connected with the portrait which 
was too powerful to be subdued. 

Lady Howard, like most women of vigorous intellect, pos- 
sessed a faculty that enabled her to penetrate at a glance into 
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the thoughts of another, when they referred to a subject in 
which her own feelings were deeply involved. She detected 
in a moment the look of more than ordinary interest I fixed 
on the picture. She betrayed evident marks of confusion, 
and although she put that strong restraint upon herself which 
? high-wrought mind is alone capable of assuming on the 
sudden, so as to preserve a calm exterior, whilst the most 
poignant thoughts and feelings are at work within, it was 
not without a slight alteration of voice, as well as a change 
of countenance, she asked me, "What there was in that 
portrait which so deeply engaged my attention ?" 

I replied without effort, though not without some symptoms 
of contusion, " It had struck me that J was familiar with the 
countenance, yet I could not tell where I had seen any one 
like it" 

" Here," she said, presenting to me a small mirror which 
lay on the table, "you are the living image of that portrait; 
were the dress the same it might be called yours." 

The glance I gave at myself in the mirror, as she held it 
to me, now that my attention was drawn to the subject, con- 
vinced me Lady Howard was not mistaken, and that I did 
indeed resemble the portrait in question in a very striking 
manner. She sighed deeply as she put down the mirror, and 
looked for a moment at the picture and then at me, but she 
spoke not another word, and forthwith turned to other topics 
of discourse. 

"Captain Courtenay," she said, "you have been most 
active, most zealous, most brave, in the cause of the king ; 
had I not known your worth before," she was pleased to 
add, "your conduct under the most hazardous and trying 
circumstances would have secured to you my regard. But 
you have many claims on me besides these, that can never 
be forgotten. You are the son of Colonel Courtenay, to whom 
my father was so deeply indebted ; you are my godson also at 
the font, where I promised for you many things, and none 
that you have fulfilled more nobly than in renouncing the 
works of temptation which abound in this dark age of treason 
and rebellion, and in acting as a true gentleman, as a soldier, 
in all that pertains to honour, loyalty, and courage." 

Overpowered by her strong commendations (and though 
she did not often praise, Lady Howard was not niggardly 
where she thought it deserved), I endeavoured to thank her ; 
and whilst I disclaimed any merit in having fulfilled my 
duty, I assured her that I felt her approval of my conduct, 
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next to the consciousness of my own heart, as its greatest 
reward. 

" Your conduct is not merely known to me," she said, "hut 
I have taken care it should he known to his majesty also, who 
feels its value, and will gratefully rememher it, should fortune 
ever put it into his power to reward his faithful friends, who 
have periled life and all they possess in his cause. But this 
is not the point on which I would now speak. What I 
would now say is strictly private. Have you met with any 
annoyance from any one on account of your affection for 
Emily?" 

"None," I replied, "since the quarrel with Sir Arthur 
Astell, of which I told your ladyship when we before spoke 
on this subject. The only thing I can recollect is, that a few 
days ago I was on her account assailed by one of the tricks of 
the time, though not one to do me any injury." 

" What mean you ?" said Lady Howard. 

" Only that, as it is well known to your ladyship, it is now 
a common practice in these disaffected counties to throw 
treasonable and threatening letters into the windows of the 
royalists, and even to hang them upon hedges near their 
homes. One so suspended on a hedge near Walreddon was 
addressed to me, and warned me, as I valued life, not to 
think of Emily as my future wife. Some follower of Sir 
Arthur Astell was, 1 conclude, the anonymous author of this 
epistle." 

" Can you let me see it?" inquired Lady Howard. 

" I have the billet in my pocket still," I replied, and pro- 
duced it. 

Lady Howard smiled as she read it with an air of con- 
tempt. " This," she said, " is a weak device indeed. I think 
I know the hand ; but weak as it is, it adds one reason more 
to confirm me in the resolution I have made. Captain Cour- 
tenay, I shall surprise you, when I tell you that during your 
late absence I have employed myself in your affairs. After 
that which Emily told me respecting what passed when you 
were both in danger of losing your lives, I felt convinced the 
happiness of both was too intimately bound up in one interest 
to be evermore separated. I felt convinced it depended on 
your union. And though Emily is yet a stranger to my 
intentions, I determined it should take effect without delay, 
and in private. Notwithstanding the war and the peril of the 
times, I wish, as my adopted son, to see you married before 
my death. Will you, therefore, pardon my having secured 
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a wife without your previously knowing I was about 
ter for you of her family ?" 

smile that played on the lips of Lady Howard (lips 
seldom smiled at all) as she said this, convinced me 
w well the wife she had secured for me would be most 
ble to my feelings. I understood all, without more 
tion ; and throwing myself on my knees before her, 
nsport of gratitude I pressed her hands to my lips, and 
out my thanks in broken and agitated accents. 
," continued Lady Howard, "I have secured the 
both of your own father, and of your dear Emily's 
and uncle, Sir Bevil Grenville. Sir Arthur Astell has 
ven to quarrel with me for my interference in this 
but I heed not his threatenings. I admit these are 
e* for giving in marriage, under ordinary circum- 
yet some exist, which you know not of, that have 
ned me not to delay the ceremony. My dear godson, 
st not question me too closely when 1 tell you, that 
• my safety, as well as your own, the union I am so 
to see completed between Emily and yourself must 
ce in private. I shall take care she does not come to 
Drtionless bride. But all this is in confidence ; for I 
ou to speak to her on the subject till I shall have 
;he matter to her myself, and then you shall have full 
> pour out your heart to her, and we will arrange a day 
nvate celebration of your nuptials as soon as possible.'* 
t and again did J thank Lady Howard for the happi- 
j had procured for me with such generosity of friend- 
next endeavoured to induce her to confide in me 
id from whom, she had cause to fear on account of 
;s; but on this point she would in nowise satisfy me, 
as left in doubt. 

listed me, however, with the secret of her intentions 
privately that night to her house at Tavistock, to see 
household was going on, during a short respite from 
miies, and implored me not to accompany her, but to 
at Walreddon, where she had all her most valuable 
. She might, she added, be absent for some days, 
ase of a surprise, and she not there, there was some- 
e wished should be done, which she was now about to 
jo me. 

$ my benefactress every assurance of secresy, and that 
itmost of my power I would endeavour to obey her 
ds. 
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" I do not doubt you, Captain Courtenay," she said; " I will 
be frank with you. There are circumstances, the knowledge 
of which, I confess, I could wish might rest with me in my 
grave. I have often thought, often purposed — but no matter 
what I have often thought or purposed now. I have a strange 
presentiment, that will not for a moment cease to weigh upon 
my mind, that in some way or other, I shall become the victim 
of these unhappy times. That I shall die within my own 
walls, either here or at Tavistock, by violent means." 

" Surely, my dear Lady Howard," I said, "if such is your 
presentiment, you court its fulfilment in going unnecessarily 
into danger at a house so ill protected as Tavistock House, 
when even at Walreddon you are not safe. Stow is mors 
strongly fortified than this mansion. Seek shelter, then, ia 
the house of your friend, Sir Bevil Grenville, and leave me to 
the defence of Walreddon." 

" No, no!" she said, " I will neither desert my people, nor 
my dwelling. I am the last survivor of a long and honourable 
line of ancestry; but, though I am the last, I will not be the 
least among them in honour or in courage. I have inherited 
their possessions, and I will defend them in the king's name, 
and in my own right, against all the rebels who may come 
against me. At Walreddon or at Tavistock I will abide my 
fate. Talk not then of flight to me, for I neither can nor will 
fly. But listen to what I shall require of you. I shall leave 
Walreddon to-night privately, but you must remain. Now, 
mark me : supposing the worst should happen, that this house 
should be attacked on the sudden, and must yield to the 
enemies of the king ; or, in the event of your receiving intel- 
ligence of my death, then do as I shall instruct you ; but not 
till then. Do you mark that cabinet?" — (she pointed to one 
of foreign fashion, beautifully chased in ebony, and inlaid 
with ivory and silver) — " do you mark this small panel? I 
will shew you the trick of it." 

She did so, and instructed me how to open what seemed to 
be only a small ornamental panel in the side of the cabinet ; 
it betrayed within a second construction, which opened several 
secret drawers. 

"There," she said, "there are papers that not for worlds 
would 1 have fall into the hands of our enemy, nor into any 
hands but yours; and into yours only for the purpose of 
insuring their destruction. Now do you conjecture what you 
are to do — what I require of you in case any one of the cir- 
cumstances I have named should occur?" 
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" The destruction of those papers, I conclude, is the charge 
you would commit to my hands." 

* Even so/' replied Lady Howard ; " should you be driven 
to the last necessity, take every one of them, burn them, but 
do it so that no mortal eye shall ever look on their contents. 
Let their destruction be complete. Leave not a fragment to 
bear witness ; and when burnt, trample their very ashes into 
dust." 

There was, I thought, something indescribably wild and 
strange in the manner in which Lady Howard spoke these 
words; but I had no right to intrude upon her confidence any 
further than she was willing to trust me. I promised, there- 
fore, without asking any questions, to comply with her request, 
and again urged upon her the necessity which existed that 
she should not expose herself to danger by so imprudent a 
visit as she meditated to her little household at Tavistock. 

She seemed very sensibly touched by my manner, and said, 
"It is kind in you, most kind, my dear godson ; your urgency 
for my safety shews true affection ; and it is long, very long, 
once I have known what it was to feel that ; indeed, it is 
long since I have desired to feel it. Yet this heart, though 
long shut, though it may often have appeared so cold and so 
reserved to you, was not naturally hard — was not always 
averse to sympathy. But there have been feelings here" — 
she put her hand on her heart — "that have been dreadfully 
tried, cruelly worn, exasperated almost into madness. But 
whither am I rambling — I am not wont to speak of myself; 
1 will not now — no more of it ! All I would say is, that if 
you, my dear godson, knew all, all that still passes in my 
mind, all that has made the wreck of its peace, you would 
not, perhaps, think it so very great an evil did I meet the 
death you apprehend I shall have so much cause to fear, at 
Tavistock. But do not fear for me; I do not for myself. 
Farewell ! You will remember your promise ; and, if l die, 
you will remember me also as your friend." 

A tear rose in her eyes as she spoke, and she seemed 
softened, almost subdued, as she thus bade me farewell. I 
was very deeply touched by the kindness of her manner; and 
I now felt the truth of an observation I had more than once 
made since I lived with my godmother — that when a character, 
usually cold and reserved, melts into kindness, it has a power 
over trie heart of another the most irresistible, and our sym- 
pathy, when called forth by such a character, has in it 
something intensely painful to ourselves, for we feel convinced 
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that no ordinary sufferings, no common feelings, could occa- 
sion a demonstration of emotions so strong, so contrary to the 
nature and the habits of the individual. I was likewise much 
affected with the generosity of Lady Howard, and with the 
sorrows I witnessed in her, though I was convinced, whatever 
might he the cause of the latter, it was not one that would 
admit of any alleviation from the sympathy of the most 
devoted friendship. Knowing, also, that useless attempts at 
consolation serve only to increase suffering, I said nothing, 
hut took my leave of her with a respectful assurance of my 
unalterable gratitude and most devoted filial affection. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



They spake not a word; 
But, like dumb statues, or breathless stones, 
Stared on each other, and look'd deadly pale. 

SHAK3PBRB. 



My mind, much agitated by the discourse I have related with 
my Lady Howard, and feeling no disposition to sleep, I did 
not retire to rest at my usual hour. I thought*! would write 
to my father; tell him how matters stood with us here in 
respect to the king's cause, and thank him for the consent he 
had given to Lady Howard's generous plan for the future 
happiness of Emily and myself. 

Accordingly I sat down to write (not in my study, but in 
the larger chamber I have before described, in giving an 
account of the apartments appropriated to my own use at 
Walreddon), and soon gave myself up to the deeply inter- 
esting topics on which I was engaged. So much so that, 
although I noticed it, I did not rise from my seat to examine 
into the cause, when I saw the piece of tapestry which hung 
before the door of my apartment move, two or three times, 
backwards and forwards, with more than ordinary motion. It 
might be that the door was not shut ; that the wind shook it 
— 1 paid no attention to the circumstance, but wrote on, till, 
in a few minutes after, I heard low whispers and the sound 
of footsteps without. This surprised me, as I knew all the 
household must be at rest. I started up, seized my sword, 
that lay near me, and called out lustily " Who is there ?" 

In another moment the tapestry was raised, and five or six 
armed men rushed into my room. I knew, at a glance, they 
were officials of the parliamentary committees, who were em- 
ployed whenever any deed of violence, under a shew of what 
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they pleased to call justice, was to be executed on any roy- 
alist, or obnoxious person. 

Resistance would have been as mad as vain. I might have 
struggled, for 1 had still my sword in my hand ; I might have 
killed one or two of the men, but I could not have saved 
myself, and I had no desire for unnecessary bloodshed. I for- 
bore, therefore, to strike. How these men could have gained 
entrance, I could not even conjecture; though (as it after- 
wards appeared), they had succeeded in doing so, by the 
assistance of one of our new and treacherous recruits, who, 
taking advantage of the old age of Peter Lockman, had 
beguiled him of the keys of the gates over a flagon of ale. 

As I did not know this, my first conjecture was, that the 
capture of Walreddon was meditated; that the house was 
filled on the sudden with armed men; and that Lady Howard 
and Emily would fall victims. v I endeavoured to recollect 
myself; and as calmly as I could, under circumstances of so 
much surprise, demanded wherefore my apartment was thus 
violently entered at such an hour of the night, and what was 
the object of their intrusion? 

The leader%)f the band replied with perfect coolness, " We 
will soon satisfy you on that head, Captain Courtenay. You 
have nothing to fear from us, if you will but submit quietly. 
I am a pursuivant, and am here to arrest you by virtue of tins 
warrant," (he drew forth one as he spoke) "by order of the 
council of state, now acting under the authority of Parlia- 
ment." 

" Arrest me !" I said ; " on what ground?" 

" On the ground of holding treasonable intercourse with, 
concealing, aiding and abetting one Antonio Miotte, a Ro- 
manist, an Italian, and a priest, on whom sentence of death 
was some time ago passed, but who escaped from prison, and 
has since been employed by that treasonable woman, the wife 
of the man Charles Stuart; that Jezebel in our Israel, Hen- 
rietta Maria, commonly called Queen of England ; now, cor- 
responding with foreign powers to aid and abet the tyrant, her 
husband, commonly called the King, against our godly parlia- 
ment and afflicted people, in carrying on plots for the seizure 
of towns and castles in the service of the state; and who 
has for a considerable time past been the most active agent of 
all who have been employed in these criminal practices in the 
West. Now, your having held treasonable intercourse with 
the tool of the aforesaid queen, being no other than the afore- 
said Antonio Miotte." 
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I broke in upon this long-winded harangue, by saying, 
" I know not whom you mean. I never even heard this man's 
name before now; and have held no intercourse with any 
foreigner whatever." 

A smile of incredulity stole over the gloomy and saturnine 
face of the pursuivant, as he replied, " You forget, Captain 
Courtenay, though you escaped at the time, you were taken 
in the fact. You forget the very papers were upon you, or 
upon your artful woman companion, who bore you company; 
papers written by that very Antonio Miotte, by order of the 
Queen Henrietta Maria. The aforesaid papers conveying 
information to Sir Alexander Carew, about the vessels that 
were to appear in the Sound, at a stated time, to land both 
men and ammunition from France and Holland to assist the 
plans of the Royalists, or rather malignants; and to aid and 
abet the aforesaid treacherous Sir Alexander, in his design to 
give up Plymouth Castle to the friends of the aforesaid king, 
Charles Stuart. Captain Smith, — that Joshua of our people, 
woe be to the hand that slew him, — Captain Smith could not 
read all those papers, although he seized them ; because he 
had not the key to their cyphers; but he sent the aforesaid 
papers to the council of state ; and on their issuing an order 
to arrest Sir Alexander Carew, the key to the cyphers was 
surrendered up by one of the emissaries of the queen, who 
was also seized in London, and the papers explained. You, 
Captain Courtenay, were named in them, as the person to be 
entrusted to convey intelligence from Antonio Miotte to Sir 
Alexander Carew. I shall tell you no more ; and I have only 
mentioned thus much, in this very brief, and concise, and 
hurried manner, by no means dwelling on particulars, in order 
to shew you how vain it is to deny your knowledge of Miotte; 
and for your treasonable connexion with him, and not alone 
for your malignancy, bitter though that be, do we now arrest 
you. You must away with us ; our orders are to place you 
m safe custody in Plymouth Castle ; of which place that God- 
fearing soldier of the Lord, General Ruthen, is now the 
governor, in room of the late treacherous man, Carew." 

It was in vain for me to protest the truth, that I had never 
even heard of the existence of this Romish priest, on whose 
account I was arrested; and seeing T could not help myself, 
I yielded, giving up my sword. This calm bearing on my 
part was fortunate for me at the moment; for, observing I 
was so quiet, so little disposed to argument or resistance, the 
pursuivant granted at once the request I made, namely, that 
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before I left the house, I might be allowed to go into my 
closet, to provide myself with my cloak, a few necessaries, and 
my purse ; with some pieces from which, I intimated to the 
pursuivant (knowing well the habits of these harpies with 
their prisoners), I should be glad to requite his civility, in 
granting me any such little indulgences as he might find con- 
sistent with his duty. 

I thought he seemed somewhat annoyed that I had spoken 
thus plainly before his followers. At first he affected to make 
a difficulty of consenting to my request; but saying, if he 
consented, he could not agree to quitting the apartment where 
he was ; and that I must not be long, only a few minutes; 
he busied himself in sending one fellow to guard the entrance 
without my chamber, another to stand sentinel over the tapestry 
doorway, and spoke in a low tone apart to the other two men, 
to whom, I conclude, he promised a portion of my civility 
money, as it was called by these hounds of the council. I 
lighted a small lamp at the taper that stood on my table, and 
was at length suffered to go alone to do my errand. I pro- 
ceeded along the gallery, which conducted me to the closet 
already named. 

To fetch my cloak and purse were not the only objects 
I had in view, in thus for a moment withdrawing from my 
captors. I wished to write, if but one line, on a slip of paper, 
to Lady Howard, and to leave it in my closet, to let her know 
what had chanced, and where I was to be confined; that she 
might not be ignorant of my fate, when I should be missing 
in the morning. Such was my most anxious purpose. 

I entered the closet, still bearing the lamp in my hand. 
As I did so I was startled, and gave an involuntary exclama- 
tion of surprise, on seeing old Constance Behenna wrapped 
with a white garment around her body. She stood upright in 
an attitude of eager expectation, her head bent somewhat 
forward, as if listening to catch every sound. 

The moment I approached, pressing her finger on her lips, 
to betoken silence, she lost not another instant, but coming 
up close to me, said with a clear, quick utterance, though 
whispering under her breath for very fear — " 1 have heard 
all — speak no word, I will save you — follow me. But first 
I must open that door to mislead the men when they come to 
look for you." 

She then, with the utmost caution, opened a small door 
which led towards a part of the house that had access to a 
court near a small garden; both were situated within the 
surrounding walls. 
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"They will think that has been your way of escape," she 
aaid, " when they see the open door." 

" What do you mean?" I asked. " How can you " 

Again her finger pressed on her lips, betokened silence. 

" I can save you,' she continued, "but not even to preserve 
the life those men would lead you to lose, will I save you, 
unless you give me your word, as a man, as a gentleman, not 
to betray what I shall this night do for you. Not to Lady 
Howard, not to mortal creature, must you speak of what you 
may see, of what you may hear, where I must take you. Will 
you do this? Give me the promise I require, and I will save 
your life, or refusing this, stay and lose it; it is at your own 
choice." 

" Under such circumstances," I replied, " I cannot hesitate. 
I promise to do all you require; but hasten: I hear the 
villains stir — in another minute they will seek me here." 

"Follow me, then," cried Constance, " and fear not." 

She stepped directly up to the north side of the closet, 
touched one of the oak panels, directed me to hold up the 
lamp so that she might see some particular mark she sought 
in it ; and in another moment, before I was well aware of her 
having detected the object of her search, she pressed her 
finger on the place, her foot against the woodwork, and the 
panel slipped noiselessly aside. It shewed a dark hollow, as 
of the entrance to a very narrow passage within. 

"Pass forward," she said; "hold up the lamp, I must 
follow." 

In less than another minute we both stood within the con- 
cealed recess. Again did Constance direct me to hold up 
the lamp to her, and before another word was spoken, she 
closed, with the same caution she had opened it, the silent 
and secret door. 

I knew well that almost every old house had some such 
place of concealment and retreat for safety during the wars 
of the Red and White Roses ; but never till this day had I 
learned that there was any such hidden recess at Walreddon. 

On my saying this to Constance, she replied, " It is not the 
only one in this old house. But I am the only one living, 
except my Lady, who is acquainted with the secret. We must 
now pass on to where you will see some things that will sur- 
prise you. There are many mysteries at Walreddon : you 
remember your promise ?" 

" I do," I said. At this moment she was about to lead the 
way down the dark, narrow, and circuitous passage in which 
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we stood. It ran between bare stone walls. We beard a 
noise : . she motioned to stop, and again made the sign of 
silence. We now distinctly heard the pursuivant and his 
followers enter the closet we had left, in search of me; and 
seeing the door standing open that led towards the inner 
courts and the little garden, they rushed out, as she had 
anticipated, in pursuit of their prisoner in that direction. 

"They will think when they find you not," said old Con- 
stance, " that you have found some means to scale the outer 
walls, and have fled to the woods, and there they will search 
for you. We may now pass on, but you must still be silent; 
you must not speak above your breath where I shall take you. 
Remember your promise." 

"You have, in all probability, this night saved my life," I 
replied, " and J cannot forget it." 

She now once more led the way. After descending several 
steps, a3 if we were going into the bowels of the earth, and 
again following a passage so narrow that two persons could 
not stand abreast in it, we came before a low, arched, and 
massive doorway, guarded by an oak door. 

"Where are you going to lead me?" I asked. 

"To the under-croft of the. chapel," she replied. "It is 
the oldest part of the building; my lady says it is as old 
as the Saxon kings." 

"The chapel is ruinous," I observed. 

"So you think," she said, "but you must now hold your 
peace, and keep your word." 

She opened very softly the door before which we stood. It 
gave entrance to a most ancient under-croft, which, in earlier 
times, I had no doubt had been used both as a vault for the 
dead and a chapel, where it was customary to say masses for 
the souls of those who lay interred around. 

Constance seemed to be perfectly well acquainted with 
every corner of this strange place. She extinguished the 
lamp soon after she had opened the door of the chapel, but 
we were not in darkness, as you will find anon. She now led 
me forward to what had once been a Gothic confessional, but 
of a much later date than the original building. It was ruin- 
ous, and covered with green mould from the damps of these 
subterranean regions. A stone bench within was large enough 
to hold two or three persons when seated, and through the 
fretwork of a sort of screen that was in front, all the under- 
croft could be most distinctly seen by the persons stationed 
within the confessional. 
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I was indeed astonished at what I now beheld ; and what, 
by the promise extorted from me by my preserver, I was 
bound never to reveal to mortal ear. J was also vexed to the 
very soul, that in the mansion of my benefactress, I should 
thus, as it were, be fated to become acquainted with its mys- 
teries without her knowledge, and unquestionably contrary to 
her will. 

Judge, my son, you for whom I write these memoirs, judge 
of my astonishment when I tell you, that in this under-croft 
I now beheld, concealed as it was from all suspicion of the 
household, from me who was the destined heir, the regular 
furniture and adornments of a Roman-catholic chapel! a 
thing which by the laws of the stern and fanatical parliament 
it was death to have, or to conceal ! It was lighted by several 
wax tapers that burnt at the altar, towards the east, where a 
tabernacle for the Host, a cross of silver, an image of the 
Virgin and her infant Son, with several banners and emblems 
held sacred in the papal church, were duly displayed with all 
care and solemnity. 

A glance at these in a moment explained to me the mys- 
tery ; and I doubted not another instant but that the light 
occasionally seen in the abandoned and deserted tower of £>e 
Mewey, and all other supposed supernatural and unexplained 
circumstances about Walreddon, had some strong connexion 
with the things of this world; with the concealment of a 
Roman Catholic worship and a priest. 

I had not long been in this place (Constance again whis- 
pering to me to remember my promise, as I valued my own 
life or hers), when I heard sounds as of feet descending a 
flight of steps towards a door opposite to that by which we 
had entered. It opened, and I saw move forward, one by 
one, what I soon understood to be a procession of mourners 
for the dead. First came two old men, bearing between 
them, and not without effort, the morion, breast-plate, and 
sword of a warrior! Next followed a tall, sallow-visaged man, 
having altogether the countenance and air of a foreigner, who 
was attired, and splendidly, in the robes of a Roman-catholic 
priest. 

" Antonio Miotte, is it not ?" I said, in a low voice, close to 
the ear of old Constance. She bowed her head, as much as 
to answer yes, but still betokened silence with her finger. 

Next came a youth, about twelve or fourteen years old, 
attired an white and scarlet, with a silver incense pot in his 
hands, and after him, to my no less amazement than confu- 
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sion, walked Lady Howard and Emily, each holding a long 
and lighted taper of wax, and each having over her shoulders 
a mourning robe. At such a sight as this, at the discovery 
of such a secret, I was struck dumb with astonishment. There 
needed no more hints on the part of old Constance to compel 
me to keep silent in my concealment within the confessional, 
for I was now a most eager and interested observer of all that 
passed. 

The discovery of this hour explained to me not merely the 
mystery of the strange sounds and sights of Walreddon, but, 
in part at least, the no less mysterious practices of Lady 
Howard, and the hitherto incomprehensible conduct of Emily. 
Their dark hints of danger to myself; of enemies, of oppo- 
sition to our union; the union, as it now appeared, of the 
Protestant lover with the concealed papist of his choice, my 
misguided, but still most beloved Emily. These and a thou- 
sand other like circumstances were to be accounted for, if not 
explained. The most painful consideration of all was, that I 
had come to the knowledge of them in a manner I did not 
dare avow, since, be her motive what it would, the woman, 
who was evidently trusted with a full knowledge of all these 
matters, had compelled me to a promise of silence ; whilst 
the thoughts of observing it, under my present feelings, were 
indeed most painful. 

The little party I have named had no sooner entered than 
I collected, by a short conversation that passed between the 
foreign-looking priest (who, by the way, spoke English as 
well as [ did) and the two elderly strangers, that a French 
marquis, of some eminence in his own country, and a faithful 
friend of Queen Henrietta Maria and King Charles, had lately 
died of the wounds he had received in a recent battle with the 
roundheads in Dorsetshire, where the royalists were worsted. 
He had been hastily buried in the battle-field, but the mar- 
quis (who it seemed was a volunteer in the king's cause) had 
made it his dying request that, according to the ancient cus- 
tom of his noble family, his arms and weapons might be offered 
at the altar, and redeemed by a sum of money, which he 
directed should be given to the priest, to say masses for his 
soul. The offering was to be made with the first requiem 
that was said for him in the first private chapel where any of 
the concealed papists, then so numerous in England, would 
allow such a service to be performed. Lady Howard, who 
had been his intimate friend it appeared, had given her con- 
sent that it should take place in, her secret chapel, and that 
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Antonio Miotte should celebrate the service required for the 
deceased. 

The short conversation, to which I have alluded, ended, the 
priest commenced the office for the dead, assisted by all pre- 
sent, with the utmost devotion. In one thing, however, it was 
deficient, on account of its concealment — there was none of 
that accompanying and solemn instrumental music, which 
renders the performance of a requiem one of the finest and 
most impressive services of the Roman-catholic church. In- 
deed the chant itself was performed in a somewhat subdued 
tone, as the company present made the responses in a like 
manner, but with much emphasis and feeling. 

All the rites accomplished, the boy, who had swung the 
incense-pot before the altar, now removed the arms of the 
deceased, which, during the service, had been deposited upon 
it, and proceeded to extinguish the tapers, leaving only one 
lamp burning, which, like the perpetual fire in the temple of 
Vesta, it was the custom with most Romanists, at this period 
in England, to have burning both day and night, before the 
image of the blessed Virgin at her shrine. 

The two old men, who, as it appeared, were friends of the 
deceased Marquis, having thus seen his last wish faithfully 
executed, now paid into the hands of Antonio Miotte a sum 
of gold, which he, with many expressions of thankfulness, 
received, declaring he would appropriate the same to pious 
and charitable purposes, and that a part of it should be used 
to assist some of Lis distressed and concealed brothers in 
the priesthood ; and that they, as well as himself, would per- 
form all the masses necessary for the repose of the Marquis's 
soul. 

This done, all present reverently went down upon their 
knees before the altar; and Antonio Miotte, taking up the 
pax, or silver plate, that had touched the Host, presented it 
first to Lady Howard, and then to Emily, who both devoutly 
kissed it; the rest followed; and this ceremony ended, the 
priest blessed them all, as they remained on their knees, and 
then dismissed them. They forthwith arose, and withdrew as 
they entered, locked the door after them, and seemed to do so 
without fear of interruption. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Full many a miserable year hath past- 
She knows him as one dead, or worse than dead: 
And many a change her varied life hath known, 
But her heart none. 

In the lone hour of tempest, and of terror, 
Her soul was on the dark hill's side with Bertram ; 
Her soul's deep orisons were breathed to him. 
Was this not love? yea, thus doth woman love. 

MATuam. 



Constance listened for the last sounds of their retreating 
steps before she moved or spoke. She then rose from her seat 
in the confessional, and I followed. We both went towards 
the altar ; and now I could no longer forbear to express my 
astonishment at what I had on that night seen, heard, and 
discovered; not the least among its wonders was the manner 
in which 1 had myself been preserved; and I now inquired 
how my danger had become known to her. 

"Thus," she replied. "Since I have had the charge of 
attending on Antonio Miotte, on account of my feebleness 
not allowing me to go up many stairs, I am lodged in a small 
apartment, near that in which Peter Lockman sits and sleeps. 
I was lying on my bed, but not sleeping, when I heard strange 
voices : I got up and listened : unsuspected, I soon learned the 
truth. The old porter had been plied with drugged ale and 
set fast asleep, whilst the new traitor, Andrew Chillings, stole 
the keys to let in the pursuivant and his men, to guide them 
to your apartment. One stout fellow was left to watch in the 
kitchen, so that I could not pass from where I lay, to call up 
the house out of their beds, in your defence. But I recollected 
the entrance to the narrow passage that leads into your closet 
was in the little room where I was. I instantly opened that 
small door, and sped, with the intention, if possible, to warn 
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you, and to save you; and so I did, though I almost feared I 
should have no opportunity to do so, when I heard the men 
in your chamber.' 

Interested as I was in this narration, I had scarcely 
patience to listen to it, so much was my mind preoccupied 
with all I had that night seen in relation to Emily and Lady 
Howard. At length, forgetful of all else but the deep feelings 
these subjects had created in my mind, I implored old Con- 
stance to complete the confidence she had already reposed 
in me. I spoke with energy, with emotion, and not without 
effect; she listened to me with attention. 

We stood near the altar, where burnt the only lamp that 
now faintly illumined that dark and melancholy sanctuary of 
the long-forgotten dead. As the sharp lights and deep sha- 
dows settled on the strong features of old Constance, pale and 
withered as they were, yet wearing at this moment a glad, but 
not a pleasing expression (for she looked as if she rejoiced 
over some excess of feeling within herself, that made her 
think the moment was now arrived to give it vent), 1 shud- 
dered as I beheld her, and thought upon her age. I fancied, 
that could one of the dead who lay around in their coffins of 
stone, and their garments of the grave, have been suddenly 
called up by the power of some evil spirit to do his work, just 
so would such a supernatural visitant of the earth have looked, 
have exulted in the deed to be done. 

I had heard of witches. I knew that many poor old crea- 
tures had been hunted out by the Parliament, and burnt for 
believing themselves to be such; and although I did not alto- 
gether disbelieve in such wretches and their deeds of darkness, 
yet I had my doubts. No wonder, therefore, that I now 
shuddered as I saw standing before me at such an hour, and 
in such a place, a woman whom I had already cause to sus- 
pect was entrusted with a knowledge of some strange secrets 
connected with the house of Walreddon ; who had so recently 
done me an important service, and yet in whose withered 
and cadaverous countenance, I fancied I could at this mo- 
ment read the strong and struggling expressions of the worst 
passions of guilt and fear. 

" You have," I said, addressing her with earnestness, "dis- 
closed to me much. Let me implore you to disclose to me 
still more. My feelings, my hopes, all the views of my future 
life are engaged in the inquiry. Not only do I find my bene- 
factress, the Lady Howard, to be a concealed papist, but even 
the young lady, her favourite friend." 
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" Mistress Emily Grenville, whom you are to many," said 
Constance, very unceremoniously) "you. find her a concealed 
papist also. It is all true, and you knew nothing of these 
matters; hut I knew them all, for they cannot do without me; 
old and despised as I am, I am still useful. What would you 
ask of me? Mayhe I am not loth to tell, since there are things 
to he told that I am now well resolved shall not die with me, 
come what may of it: I have worked long enough in other 
ways than my own, and my day is almost spent. Masses 
will not save my*soul, I will warrant me; nor great folk neither, 
if I carry with me to the churchyard the knowledge of some 
things to save others from shame. Antonio Miotte, with all 
his Latin, could not pray me out of an unquiet grave." 

" Who is this Antonio Miotte?" I said; "lam sure I hare 
once seen him before now; the tones of his voice are familiar 
to me. I think he is the very man who warned me to try to 
save the unhappy Cinderella/' 

"Did he so?" exclaimed Constance. "I am glad to hear 
he had so much of thankfulness in him; for the gipsy folk, so 
I have heard my Lady Howard say, once saved him by dis- 
guising him like one of their own people, when he first broke 
out of prison, where he lay condemned as a Popish priest, for 
meddling in plots at the command of the queen for the king." 

" Who was he then?" I inquired. 

" He was one of Queen Henrietta Maria's favourite chap- 
lains at Whitehall ; and came over with her to England, when 
she married King Charles so many years ago," replied Con- 
stance. " Did you never hear how the citizens of London, 
and a mob of the 'prentice boys, at the beginning of these 
troubles, broke into the queen's chapel at Whitehall, tore it to 
pieces as papistical, and drove out all the Carmelite brothers 
she had brought over with her?" 

" Yes," I said; " I know that affair well; it was one of the 
first causes of quarrel between the court and the city." 

" Well, then," continued Constance, " that Antonio Miotte, 
whom you have this night seen, was one of them. I have told 
you how he was tried and condemned, and was to have 
suffered ; how the gipsies, who have been of great use in these 
times, sheltered him. And I may here tell you, that many 
who seem to be gipsies, are no other than disguised agents and 
letter-bearers from abroad. Such was the lot of Miotte; till, 
at length, at the earnest entreaty of the queen, to whom he 
managed to convey a knowledge of his miserable situation 
among such vagabonds, my Lady Howard, at the risk of her 
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life, took him into her house, and concealed him in the tower 
of De Mewey. The only creature she could trust in this affair 
was old Maud, who was herself in heart a Papist, and had 
been my lady's nurse. But Maud died about a fortnight ago ; 
and then my Lady Howard sent for me, and trusted me with 
a full knowledge of these matters : as well as she might, when 
she knew I was entrusted with a far greater matter, and had 
ever been faithful to her; and would have been so to the end, 
let what would have come of it; but now that I know one 
thing of her, that she who used to care for no church, and no 
minister, has taken to be as zealous for the Papists as if she 
had been born one of them ; and, in order to conceal one of 
their priests, cares not to put the lives of all her household in 
danger, I feel I am no longer bound to her as I used to be. I 
feel I am not bound to obey all her tyrannical commands; for 
such they are. She has broken the old bond between us : a 
bond that I have borne, like a yoke pressing on me by day 
and by night, for many a long year, and would have borne it 
still, but for this, till it weighed me down into the grave." 

Nothing among the wonders and the discoveries of this 
night was more surprising to me than to hear such passionate 
and resentful expressions as these from the lips of old Con- 
stance Behenna towards her benefactress and mistress, the 
Lady Howard. I was the more surprised, because, as 1 have 
already noticed, Constance was not a religious woman, of any 
church, or of any of the thousand sects of the times. Consider- 
ing she was a poor person (as the poor in the country are seldom, 
if ever, without some feelings of religion), she had the least I 
ever knew. Indeed, on this subject, nothing more appeared in 
her than now and then a religious dread, the result of a sharp 
pang of conscience in an ill-governed mind. On reflection, 
however, I could in some degree account for her wrath towards 
her mistress, in consequence of her having changed her faith. 
At this period, there was throughout England such a violent, 
cruel, and unreasonable hatred afloat against every member 
of the church of Rome (principally set on foot by the Puritans, 
to increase the popular fury towards the king and his papis- 
tical queen), that the lower orders, in town or country, looked 
upon a popish priest, and all who were converted by him, as 
little better than evil spirits, let loose to torment mankind. 1 
was confirmed in this opinion before we retired from the chapel. 

" Lady Howard," I said, in consequence of what Constance 
had communicated to me, " was not always, then, a Papist?'' 

" Always a Papist! no," she replied; " for many years she 
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thought little either of priest or minister of any church, as I 
said but now to you." 

" H ow then came she to be converted to the church of 
Rome?" I inquired. 

"I do not know all particulars," said Constance; "but I 
have gathered some from this Antonio Miotte, on waiting on 
him since I have been trusted with the secret, to take him 
food in his retreat. He found my lady very unhappy when 
he first came here, as well he might; and so in their secret 
hours of conversation together, he worked on her mind pro- 
mising to give her peace at the last, would she but come in to 
his religion. But 1 doubt if ever he can keep his word, unless 
he could undo some things of old date ; but that can never be; 
for who can recall the past? And then I learnt, that my Lady 
Howard trusted Mistress Emily, her young favourite, with the 
knowledge of his concealment, ana introduced her to the 
tower of De Mewey; and so they had that poor innocent 
lamb between them, to do a work which Mistress Emily's own 
mother, who has long been a concealed Papist, could not do 
without their assistance." 

I was shocked, indeed, at the hearing of this; but I could 
not doubt its truth; all things confirmed it. And now did 
I recollect having heard Sir Bevil Grenville intimate, that 
although he could not but rejoice in the active part Sir Arthur 
Astell had taken in the king's affairs, yet he was sorry Sir 
Arthur was so zealous as a Papist; for he thought such 
Papists of rank, engaged in the cause of royalty, did much 
mischief among the waverers of the reformed church. He, 
unhappily, had some experience of it, even among his own 
relatives; no doubt meaning the mother of Emily. 

However pained I was by these discoveries, yet I was no 
less alarmed for the personal safety of Lady Howard when I 
saw that her change had so exasperated the already embittered 
mind of old Constance, it had even shaken her sense of fidelity 
to her service. I did not fail, therefore, in the most strenuous 
terms, to impress upon her the fulfilment of a duty so sacred, 
and a trust so important, as was reposed in her. I conjured 
her also, whatever might be her hatred of the Papal church, 
not to betray to a prison and to death, the unhappy Antonio 
Miotte, whose secret was in her power. 

She soon, however, set my mind at ease on these points, by 
saying — " No, no, not blood; I would not betray a life — and 
to the roundhead villains, who would rejoice to hang a priest 
who had served the Queen and King Charles. Never! And 
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as for periling my Lady Howard's life ! I would sooner lose 
my own. It is not in that way I am free to speak of some 
thongs I know. I would be racked, as they used to rack the 
prisoners in the Tower of London, before they should get from 
me the knowledge of what is going on about Miotte here. 
Bat, oh! there are secrets worse than that connected with 
Walreddon; and those are the matters that I care not to take 
with me to the grave, lest they should trouble its peace; for 
though I have thought too little, perhaps, in times past, of 
these things, yet there are hours now when I think differently. 
And especially when I, so old and worn, hear the toll of the 
passing-bell, and it has struck on my heart as it did on my 
ear; and it seemed to say to me — Prepare, speak the truth, 
for when I next sound heavy in the ear, it may be too late to 
call tip your neighbours to their charitable prayers for your 
departing, if you have not had charity enough for yourself to 
make the preparation that would render them effectual : there- 
fore prepare for your own death-bed." 

Struck by these repeated intimations, which, from time to 
time, I had noticed in Constance, as arising from an unquiet 
conscience, I replied with energy to her remarks, saying — 
" Let me counsel you, woman, to obey the evident call of God, 
which thus speaks to you in your own heart. Think, should 
it be as you fear, whilst you have the weight on your mind of 
some unrevealed thing, if the passing-bell should, when it 

(next sounds heavy in the ear, be for your own departing; it 
may indeed, as you have so feelingly expressed it, be too late 
to call upon your neighbours for their charitable prayers, 
I if you have had so little charity for yourself as to make no 
preparation to render them effectual. You have before now 
1 thrown out to me some dark intimations, that a strange mys- 
tery exists about the lost child of my Lady Howard : remem- 
ber, I am her choseu heir. Yoo have intimated that more is 
known to you on this subject, than is suspected by the world 
at large. Think, then, how fearful is the concealment of such 
a secret! Would you take it with you to the grave? Would 
you have it hidden from all eyes, to start up aeainst your im- 
mortal soul — to close for ever against you the hope of pardon 
at the last day?" 

I spoke with much emphasis : I confess I did so with a view 
to startle a hitherto slumbering conscience. My words and 
manner had their due effect. Old Constance trembled as, 
looking upward, her aged hands outstretched to hold on me 
for support, whilst cold drops of fear burst from her furrowed 

t2 
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brow, she said, in broken accents, which shewed a sense of 
pain mingled with a strong resolve to do a hateful thing that 
must be done, " I will speak it then, I will tell all — all I may 
— all I can tell, till " She stopped. 

" Go on," I said, "go on; do not pause. Remember, God 
hears you." 

" He does! He does!" she exclaimed, "and here, at the 
altar, I will speak it. It is a fitting place, for though it is a 
popish one now, it was not always such; and an altar is a 
sacred place, be it for heathen or christian, since it is for God's 
service and not man's. Here, then, will I speak." 

She sank on a low seat that stood on one side of the altae, 
where Lady Howard had so lately kneeled. She gazed 
eagerly around before she spoke again. Her dim eye seemed 
to penetrate into the obscurity of the further part of the under- 
croft, as if she would trace out among its vaulted recesses, 
some shadowy form of superstitious dread. " Do you see 
nothing there?" she said; — "there!" 

' "No," I replied; "nothing — nothing but the light of the 
lamp which gleams but duskily on yonder short and thick 
columns, This is fancy, Constance, fancy is at work in your 
disturbed brain to affright you with its shadows. Go on." 

" I will," she answered; "but first light the lamp which we 
extinguished when we came to this place. When I think all 
danger from your pursuers is over for this night, I shall take 
you to a lower chamber in the De Mewey Tower by a secret 
gallery which communicates with that leading to your own 
closet. There will I leave you, and in the morning I will 
myself bring my Lady Howard to you in that chamber, for 
she must be suffered to believe it was there that I led you for 
safety from your enemies; not for worlds would I have her 
know that I conducted you to learn the secrets of this chapel. 
We are safe for the present; sit here, then, by me." 

Anxious to recall her thoughts to a subject of solemnity, 
and hoping that her newly awakened fears would lead her to 
be explicit, I said, — " Yes, Constance, you are indeed in the 
presence of God, who, whatever may have been the part you 
have borne in any offences towards him, is both willing to 
accept the return of a sinner, and to forgive the sin on the 
first motion of repentance. Fear not, then, but speak." 

" I will," she said, " for unless I do so I could not die in 
peace. There is much to be told, much that will surprise- 
that will distress you. Did you see Cinderella?" 

" I did, and in company with Lady Howard." 
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" And what did you then learn?" inquired Constance, in a 
tone of eager expectation. 

" Nothing that could induce me to believe that she was the 
lost child of Lady Howard." 

" Indeed ! " said Constance, her countenance falling as she 
listened. "Then am I disappointed, and the sin and the 
sorrow of this thing will lie still heavy on my heart. There 
would have been a hope for comfort had my expectation in 
that quarter been realised." 

" On what circumstance," I said, " did you ground a hope 
that the unhappy girl in question could be the lost child of 
Lady Howard?* 

"You shall hear," she replied. " But I must first speak of 
the past, of things that are with the long-buried dead; but not 
dead in the memory of them, at least in my mind. Did you 
never hear that in early life many strange events befell my 
lady before she married Sir Henry Howard?" 

" No," I replied, " I know nothing of the early life of 
Lady Howard, except that her father was my father's friend; 
that an intimate friendship subsisted between the families for 
many years; and that the noble lady in question stood sponsor 
for me at the font." 

" You never heard, then, of her affection for young Raleigh, 
a near kinsman of that great Sir Walter Raleigh who lost his 
head in the reign of King James?" 

"No," I said, "never!" 

" Then must I tell you," continued Constance, "for I knew 
it all. I was always about the person of my Lady Howard, 
from the day of her birth; for poor and humbled as I am 
now, I am of a stock not to be despised. My ancestors were 
not common men, and they dwelt well, and neighboured, and 
were in good fellowship with the fair house of which my lady, 
though a woman, was at last the sole surviving heir. But 
times changed, and the world went hard with my father, and 
he became poor; and he was glad to see me, while yet a child, 
taken to Walreddon to be brought up to attend upon my Lady 
Howard's mother; and there, by her order, I was taught above 
my degree, for I could both read and write, and learnt a better 
speech than the rude tongue of the Devonshire peasantry. 
So much for my learning; I wish it had been turned to a 
better account" 

"I have heard that you attended on the Lady Howard 
from her birth," I said; "and being so entirely about her 
person, you could not fail to know much of her early history, 
and the troubles of her life." 
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" I knew it all, and a painful history it was," answered 
Constance. "She was accustomed in her youth to visit much 
at the family seat of the Raleighs; and there she formed an 
acquaintance with a young Mr. Edward Raleigh, one of the 
nephews of the great admiral of that name. She loved him, 
and she was beloved by him, with a passion that well nigh 
turned her brain — I think it did trouble it — when her friends 
would not hear of the connexion, on account of his poverty; 
for he was a younger brother, and his family had lost all 
favour at court after the death of the admiral. Her friends 
recalled my lady home, broke off all connexion between the 
young people, and the unfortunate Edward Raleigh, in the 
despair of ever gaining her whom he loved more than life, 
went abroad." 

" And did my lady soon after marry?" I inquired. 

" You shall hear,' replied Constance. " Sir Henry Howard 
had, for some time past, by the invitation of her friends to the 
match, slighted a lady of inferior fortune, to whom he had 
previously given more than hopes of his affection, and followed 
the beautiful heiress of Walreddon with a very earnest suit 
But seeing '.how ill he prospered, and that her heart was set 
on young Raleigh, then abroad, he despaired. For my lady, 
always violent in her passions, the more hopeless her love 
became, the more was she bent on gratifying it." 

" And what was the result?" 

" Oh, a most unhappy one ! for young Mr. Raleigh entered 
into an expedition, formed about this time, against the Algerine 
Corsairs. He fought a pirate with the small vessel of which 
he had the command; he was taken, and carried into Algiers 
as a slave. Nothing more was heard of him by my lady, who 
wars almost frantic at the thoughts of his loss,| till Sir Henry 
Howard one day brought her the news, with a full account of 
all the circumstances, that Raleigh was dead. And then, not 
heeding the sorrows of the unfortunate lady to whom he had 
been previously engaged, he disappointed her, and sued more 
than ever to the friends of the heiress of Walreddon; and at 
last, by their interference, whilst she was so unhappy she 
cared not what became of her, won her for his own. They 
were married in this very chapel, though not in the under- 
croft where we now are, and I and the rest of the household 
witnessed the ceremony. Such was the end of Sir Henry 
Howard's suit; he gained a wife, but no happiness in the 
union he so coveted." 

" You surprise me," I said. " I had always heard that in 
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all situations of life my Lady Howard had been exemplary 
in her conduct, doing her duty with a very strict observance." 

" Yes," said Constance, " she did her duty to her husband, 
but with so heavy a heart, that Sir Henry Howard soon found 
he had little cause to rejoice for any share that he might have 
hoped to possess in his lady's affection. And as he loved her 
dearly as her own soul, it was a source of great bitterness to 
him. On the whole, there was little joy in the wedded life of 
Sir Henry and my lady ; and many said it was a just punish- 
ment to him, because he had been false in his love to another, 
who ought to have been his wife, when he deserted her for the 
great heiress of Walreddon. But as for my Lady Howard, 
she was to be pitied, for she had been true as the day to 
her first love, as long as he lived; and would even have been 
true to him when he was in the grave, had not her friends 
prevailed on her, by an exercise of authority she dared not 
resist, to marry Sir Henry. But I always feared what would 
be the end of it, when I saw how sorely her mind was wounded, 
to be forced to marry while her heart was yet bleeding for 
young Raleigh's death. There was much to blame in my 
Lady Howard, but more to pity; even I will say that for her." 

" But surely she did nothing worthy blame in her conduct 
towards her husband?" I said. 

Old Constance shook her head, as she replied, " She never 
loved him; and she took no pains to conceal from him her 
feelings of disappointment, and her fond, most fond remem- 
brance of the dead. I was so much about her person, that I 
knew all ; and she took no pains to hide these things from me ; 
for, indeed, her sorrows, in some sense, made her reckless; 
and hardened, towards those she liked not, a heart that was 
by nature only too tender." 

" She seems," I observed, " never entirely to have overcome 
these early griefs; and subsequent events must have greatly 
irritated them. How did Sir Henry Howard conduct himself 
towards her?" 

. " With the fondest, the most anxious affection, watching her 
every look, desirous to anticipate her wishes, and to do all that 
man could do to win the heart of woman. But it was all in 
vain; till, seeing how coldly, often how disdainfully, she would 
return the anxious cares of his affection, he grew peevish, 
and would occasionally reproach her with much bitterness of 

Spirit. This led to mutual misery and reproaches, till, in the 
espair of his mind, and all happiness being lost to him at 
home, notwithstanding his lady was like to bring him their 
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first child, Sir Henry Howard joined the protectant party, 
then making war on the Spaniards in the low countries. The 
war was made to throw off the yoke of Spain ; and there he 
received a wound, which proved mortal in the end, although 
he did not die on the spot. Knowing his danger, he expressed 
a wish to return home, if possible, to England. He was put 
on ship-board, landed, and was removed, by easy stages, to 
Walreddon ; he could not stand without support when he came 
there, and never did so afterwards." 

" Did he live," I inquired, eagerly, "to see the birth of his 
child?" 

" You shall hear," continued Constance. " Sir Henry 
Howard was in such a fearful state of suffering from his wound, 
for the ball could not be extracted, that, by day and by night, 
he required constant attendance; and he fancied no one did 
so well about him as myself. In consequence of this, I had a 
bed in the alcove in his sick room; it was near the door, and 
a curtain was drawn across it, so that I could always be ia 
attendance in case of need, and'yet not seem to be watching 
him, which, as his sufferings made him often peevish, he did 
not like. My lady, who knew that I was well acquainted wkh 
every thing, had no secrets she cared to hide from me, and 
used to console herself, as she was wont to say, by talking to 
me of those matters which had rendered her miserable for life. 
She attended closely upon Sir Henry Howard in his illness, 
though she never seemed to feel much anxiety about his reco- 
very. But 1 hoped for it; and thought that if the child, who 
was expected, should live, and Sir Henry recover, my lady 
could not remain so indifferent to the father of her infant, and 
that she would feel for him at last something like the love of 
a wife to a husband. But I was deceived; and then came the 
worst, the most fearful blow of all." 

" What could be worse," I said, "than such an alienated 
state of feeling between Sir Henry and his lady, as you have 
described?" 

" Yes," she replied, " there was a worse, far worse, than all 
this, and I am now about to tell it. Sir Henry grew so ill, 
that the surgeons gave him over; and he was himself con- 
vinced that he had not many days to live. He was in the 
perfect possession of his faculties, and of his speech ; but he 
seemed to have something weighing on his mind; and to be 
doubtful if he should tell it or not to my lady. At length he 
resolved to do so; and I suppose some words he dropped at 
the beginning of the conversation, gave her an idea of what 
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would be the subject of his discourse, by the strange way in 
which my lady called on me." 

"On you," I said, "what could you have to do with the 
dying communications of Sir Henry Howard to his wife?" 

" My lady had her reasons for what she did," said Con- 
stance ; " as she felt desirous to have a witness on whose fidelity 
she could depend, for what Sir Henry hinted he was about to 
reveal to her. Never shall I forget the day and hour in which 
the called on me to be such. I was in the outer chamber, 
preparing a cordial for my master, when my lady came sud- 
denly upon me. Never shall I forget how she looked, how she 
spoke; she was pale as a corpse, yet trembling with passion, 
and scarcely able to speak for the violence of her indignation. 
She bade me forthwith take my place, silently, behind the 
curtain of the alcove, telling me that Sir Henry Howard had 
began to make known to her the truth; that she would have a 
witness to what farther he had to tell her; for when he was 
dead, without a witness it would not be believed. All men 
would say she had misconceived him ; it was the work of her 
own bewildered fancy. I obeyed, for 1 had been used to obey 
her least word in all things. 1 followed, and took my secret 
stand in the dying man's chamber, even as she had directed. 
8ir Henry Howard believed no one heard the discourse he now 
addressed to his wife, except herself." 

"Surely this was wrong," 1 said; " a cruel wrong, and at 
such a time." 

"It was no wrong of mine," answered Constance, "for I 
was bound to obey her: I was commanded to listen — I did 
listen; and a dreadful tale was indeed unfolded. Sir Henry 
Howard, thinking himself dying, now confessed all the truth, 
that he had most cruelly deceived my lady, in order to induce 
her to become his wife." 

"Deceived her! how?" 

"Thus: — Finding that young Raleigh was a prisoner in 
Turkish slavery, that he was disapproved by all my lady's 
friends; and notwithstanding their anger, she loved him so 
well, she would rather die than consent to wed another; Sir 
Henry confessed he had caused a false statement of Raleigh's 
death to be received as true; and that whilst Raleigh himself 
was therefore left, without inquiry, unredeemed in slavery, he 
had married my lady. That, for aught he (Sir Henry) knew 
to the contrary, Raleigh might, even at the hour he made this 
confession, be still alive, and abandoned to his fate in Algiers. 
He then fervently begged God to forgive him, and implored 
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his wife to do the same, in consideration of bis true and devoted 
love for her; that love, and his despair to win her, having 
tempted him to practise so cruel a deception, as that about 
Raleigh's pretended death. A deception he now deplored 
as much as she did, as a deep and heavy sin; a sin punished 
by the utter disappointment of his happiness, having found 
no affectionate return to his love in his married life ; punished 
by the bitter reproaches of his own conscience, for the lady 
he had deserted for her sake, had become miserable on account 
of his falsehood; punished by his ill success in arms, and the 
long sufferings of his wound; and, above all, punished by his 
own remorse of conscience, compelling him to lessen himself 
in the opinion of the very being for whose dear sake he had 
laid all these burthens of sin on his soul, by this avowal of his 
guilt. Again and again did he implore her to forgive him, so 
that he might die in peace." 

" And did she pardon him?" I inquired. 

" No, she never did ; though he conjured her to do so, if not 
for his sake, for the sake of the yet unborn child, the offspring 
of their married bond. He called on her to pardon him, 
above all to pardon him for the sake of God, whose command 
is to forgive as we would be forgiven." 

" And was she still inexorable, still deaf to a plea such as 
that?" 

"Oh! she was frantic ; absolutely frantic, with the thought 
of how she had been deceived. So far was she from forgiving 
her repentant husband, who, even as he said, had loved her 
but too well, that she reproached the dying man with all the 
bitterness of a mind wild with passion, and exasperated almost 
to madness, by the long continued sufferings it had endured, 
sufferings beyond all utterance on receiving such a disclosure 
as this, as the finish of its misery. Whilst Sir Henry Howard 
made this confession, he sat upright, supported by pillows, in 
his bed; his wife stood by his side. No sooner had he ended 
his confession, than, clasping her hands together with an agony 
of feeling that it was fearful to witness in a human being — for 
it seemed like the passion of an evil spirit in woman's form — 
she declared that, although God might forgive him, she never 
could; and that, for his sake, the babe which was his, and had 
not yet seen the light, should be abhorred in her sight, as long 
as it might live. That she would never nurse it, never care 
for it, never love it, never bless it. Struck with horror at the 
hearing of these words, of these imprecations on the head of 
the innocent and yet unborn child, whose only offence was 
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that he was its father, and with the thoughts of dying when 
not even the confession of his deep remorse could obtain for 
him the forgiveness of his wife, Sir Henry Howard was alto- 
gether overwhelmed with grief and fear, and as her last 
reproaches still rang in his ears he sank hack on his pillow, 
and with a heavy groan, yielded up his spirit!" 

" This is dreadful !" I "exclaimed, " most dreadful ! — what 
followed next in these scenes of unutterable misery? Did the 
stern character of her resentment soften after his death?" 

" Alas, no!" said Constance; " she still raved wildly, when 
she thought how cruelly she had been deceived; and that in 
all probability, the unfortunate Raleigh had died unredeemed 
from neglect, in slavery. Whilst in this state of distraction, 
and before the remains of her late husband could be consigned 
to the grave, my Lady Howard became the mother of a poor 
fatherless child, born into this world under circumstances of 
so much misery. In an evil hour did that forlorn babe see the 
light: and happy had it been had the blossom been nipped in 
the bud, and have fallen by the side of the parent tree; far 
happier than to have lived to know so hard a lot; to know a 
living death, as I may say, for there is no telling what the 
stolen infant may have suffered, or may now suffer, should she 
still survive. But I wander from the point; let me relate what 
remains to be told, as it fell out; the story is sad enough 
already, but the worst part of it is yet to come ; that is about 
the child." 

" You said it was born ere its father's remains were com- 
mitted to the earth." 

" Ay ! it was even so ; Sir Henry Howard's cold corpse lay 
in state in the hall of this house (for all outward honours were 
paid to him) on the very day the child was born. I was with 
my lady. I did all I could to speak comfort to her; and 
recommended her to send for the church minister, to quiet her 
mind in her affliction, but she would not; neither would she 
caress the new-born babe, but put it away from her, denying 
to its innocent lips the mother's breast that nature taught it to 
cry after, almost as soon as it saw the light. But a nurse was 
chosen for it; and that nurse was my shame, and nearly broke 
my heart, it did my pride to see it — the nurse chosen was 
my daughter, who had but a few days before been delivered of 
a base child'; for she had no husband. She was the same 
unhappy creature who afterwards ran away with the trooper 
that I told you of. At the time of which I now speak, she had 
been living at the Barton on my lady's estate. I did not know 
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of her disgrace, but my lady bad found it out; sbe knew that 
she had borne a child, to a father she would not own ; and the 
child dying but a few hours before my Lady Howard's heir 
came into the world, it was to the bosom of guilt and shame, 
that a mother, so desperate with the amazement of her own 
grief, committed this child of misery and sorrow. And, oh! 
what a deceitful thing is riches! Here was an infant, born the 
representative of two noble houses, the sole inheritor of a 
great estate ; yet so born that the grave and the worm had 
their part in its father at the very hour of its birth; and it was 
given over, as a loathed and abhorred thing, to a strange and 
guilty breast, by a mother whose wild passions were such 
that the meanest woman who walks the earth, though she can 
fold her child but to the bosom of nakedness and misery, would 
not have exchanged the lot of her own poor infant, with the 
portion of the deserted, the neglected child of such a noble 
but unnatural mother." 

"Your words," I said, "are fearful. The circumstances 
you have this night made known to me have given rise to 
feelings I have never before experienced — a sense of pity, of 
sympathy for the lost heir of this house, that is to me almost 
agonizing. But go on; let me hear all; much, 1 suspect, yet 
remains to be told." 

"The worst that heart can fear," said Constance. "My 
lady consulted not a divine, but the most noted astrologer of 
the time; I forget his name; but he was the head of the 
astrologers' club, then newly formed in London ; he who so 
truly foretold to the old Duchess of Buckingham that her son 
would die by a sudden stroke from the hand of an unknown 
enemy. All that man told to my Lady Howard I know not ; 
for she would not trust even me with a knowledge of the 
whole ; but the object of her consulting him I well knew. It 
was, were it possible, to learn if young Raleigh were still in 
slavery, and if he would ever return again to his native land. 
She had determined, from the moment she had learned the 
deception that had been practised on her about his death, to 
spare no pains in the effort to find out where he was, and, if 
still alive, to redeem him, were it at the cost of all she pos- 
sessed, from slavery. So strong was her love for him." 

" Alas!" I said, "it grieves me to see feelings so constant, 
so ill governed. Lady Howard must have had a heart strong 
in affection, and the most active imagination, thus to have 
retained the impressions of her early youth. I would that 
only a portion of such ardent feelings of love had been given 
to her own child." 
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M Ay," replied Constance, "I would it had been so; but 
the worst of it was, that the astrologer with whom she con- 
sulted whilst her mind was yet disordered by the grief of 
these matters, and her brain fevered by illness and suffering, 
acted a very vile part. I soon learned, from some words that 
dropped from her, the real state of things. With a selfish 
brutality, in order no doubt to flatter her distempered fancy, 
for his own views, to draw the more largely on her purse, he 
had the baseness to tell her, that as long as the new-born 
child of Sir Henry Howard was in the way, she should never 
again see her beloved Raleigh. From that hour the aversion 
she had already conceived for the hapless infant was increased 
tenfold, till at last she absolutely hated the sight of her own 
child. And although she did not cause it to be turned out of 
her own house, yet she looked upon it with so little love, for 
ever thinking on the prediction, and altogether so neglected 
it, that many of her friends and neighbours began to notice 
the circumstance, to talk of it, and some would have gone so 
far as even to offer to take the child to their own homes, but 
for the fear of offending my lady. Thus things stood when 
what I have now to relate happened, and that I consider the 
worst, because the most wicked part of all this melancholy 
tale of guilt, cruelty, and sorrow. The child, notwithstanding 
all these hardships and slights, and though little or no care 
was taken of her, grew to be a fine and promising girl, per- 
fectly healthy, and as lively as a bird. One day, just after 
she had completed her fourth year; as I was returning from 
giving some orders in the family, my Lady Howard called 
me into her closet, and said — But, bless me, Captain Cour- 
tenay, what noise was that ? Did you hear nothing ? Surely 
we are disturbed — Listen!" 

I did so, and heard distinctly footsteps descending towards 
the door, by which but a short time before the mourning train 
had entered and made their exit. Constance became exceed- 
ingly alarmed. "It must be Miotte," she said, in a low quick 
voice. " It is as much as my life's worth, if it should be 
known that I have brought you here to witness what you 
have on this night seen. We must instantly retire. I will 
conduct you to a place of safety, to the chamber I mentioned 
to you in the lower part of the De Mewey Tower ; — follow 
me." 

I did so, and without further delay she lodged me in safety, 
as she promised, for the night. On the morrow, at an early 
hour, old Constance apprised Lady Howard of the service she 
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had done me, and brought her to my retreat Fortunately, 
my godmother, satisfied, I conclude, with the statement she 
had received, asked me no questions I had the least difficulty 
in answering. Indeed, her principal object at the moment 
seemed to be that of guarding her house in time to come from 
all danger of its being again entered by treachery. Accord- 
ingly, a very close examination of all the domestics and recruits 
took place (Andrew, the traitor of the previous night, having 
departed with the pursuivant and his men when they left the 
house for the woods in search of me) ; one or two were dis- 
missed on suspicion, and the most vigilant means adopted with 
the rest. 

The busy preparations for our defence, which so soon after 
these events engrossed my attention, prevented my finding 
any convenient opportunity to hold another private meeting 
with old Constance ; so that for the present T was kept in 
anxious suspense about the conclusion of the melancholy 
history of the lost heir. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



An hour like this is worth a thousand passed 
In pomp or ease— 'tis present to the last ! 
Years glide away untold— 'tis still the same ; 
As fresh, as fair, as on the day it came. 

KOQERS. 

Sweet as the desert fountain's wave 
To lips just cooled in time to save. 

BYRON. 

Notwithstanding the business and turmoil in which I was 
now involved by those active measures, the threatening cir- 
cumstances around us rendered it necessary to adopt at 
Walreddon, I found leisure in the retirement of the night to 
ponder on all the painful events, both past and present, that 
had become known to me through the intervention of old 
Constance. 

I was distressed to think that Emily should have been 
induced by her advisers to keep anything concealed from me, 
more especially a matter of so much importance as her religion. 
True, I was myself a sincere protestant; my father somewhat 
a prejudiced one : but he loved me, and revered Lady Howard, 
and was not likely to offend her by refusing his consent to my 
marrying her favourite young friend, amiable as she was, on 
account of the difference of our creeds. And, for my own 
part, I had always considered the strong prejudices enter- 
tained against our unhappy king, on account of his having 
married a papist, so unreasonable, that my revered master's 
example would alone have been sufficient to satisfy me, even 
had I cherished any scruples on the subject, in my own choice 
of a wife. 

But I was hurt at the concealment. My ideas of love were 
so closely combined with those of a full and entire confidence, 
of a frankness of soul which should not fear to expose its very 
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faults and weaknesses to the object of its affections, that, in 
spite of myself, I could not help entertaining the apprehension 
that this want of confidence argued a want of love. Yet, on 
second thoughts, I was induced to make a large allowance for 
a young girl who was under the control of a mother, far more 
Romanized than herself, and under the influence also of a 
friend such as Lady Howard, a woman whose powers of mind 
gave her a great ascendency over a young and timid person. 
Above all, I was induced to excuse her, when I reflected she 
had been daily and secretly exposed to the instructions of an 
artful foreigner, who being an Italian priest, I well knew must 
be far more bigoted and intolerant than any English papist; 
among whom I had not unfrequently found priests, who even 
in the midst of persecution from their puritan enemies, were 
men, like the famous John Goodman, of a truly magnanimous 
mind. 

Naturally of an open temper, hating all mystery, and ever 
sincere towards Emily, I found the yoke of secresy that Con- 
stance had laid upon me, to be most oppressive. I could 
scarcely endure the thought of meeting again Lady Howard 
and Emily, and hiding from them the circumstances that had 
occurred to betray to me the knowledge of their faith : a secret 
which, now that I was compelled by my promise to carry it 
about with me locked in my own bosom, was at once painful 
and perplexing. I was even humbled by the knowledge of 
It, as I could not but ask myself the. question, was it a just, a 
grateful return for all the benefits I had received from my 
benefactress, thus to conceal from her how far I had been 
driven, by danger and casualty, to penetrate into the mysteries 
of her household. But the seal of honour was on my lips, 
and i dared not break it. 

At length I came to the resolution that, before I was mar- 
ried, I would recail to Emily's attention the singular conver- 
sation she had addressed to me so soon after my return from 
Sir Ralph Hopton ; that I would employ every argument love 
could suggest to lead her to confidence, so that we might 
henceforth have no reserve between us. 

As to Constance Behenna, my resolution was taken. 1 
would endeavour to find the earliest opportunity to draw from 
her a full recital of all the circumstances connected with the 
lost child; and should 1 have cause to believe any possibility 
existed of discovering her existence, or of fixing her identity, 
1 would (without betraying Constance), firmly, but respect- 
fully, represent to Lady Howard how much it was due to her 
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own character as a woman, as a mother; how much it was 
due to me as an honest man, not to bequeath to me her estates 
whilst the slightest probability existed of recovering her lost 
child; or at least so to frame her will, that, should the true 
heir, or her descendants appear, all my claims on Walreddon 
should become null and void. 

Whilst these reflections and resolves were passing in my 
mind, the news that reached us on public matters was most 
disastrous. The rebels had obtained possession of Exeter. To 
my great grief I also learned that the regiment commanded 
by my friend, James Chudleigh, had been one of the most 
active in the capture of that city; and Chudleigh had so dis- 
tinguished himself by his courage and his conduct during the 
siege, that he was now raised by the Parliament (even as his 
father had been) to the rank of Major-general in their army. 

About three weeks after this news had reached us, I was 
one day surprised by the return of the messenger 1 had so 
long] before despatched with my letter to Chudleigh, in the 
behalf of Cinderella. It appeared that from the want of a 
proper pass, the man had been arrested and detained on his 
road near Exeter; and not till the rebels were on the eve of 
becoming masters of that city, had he been able to fulfil his 
mission. This he at length did by insisting, with great vehe- 
mence, on being conducted to General Chudleigh, to whom 
he declared he bore letters of import. He was kindly received 
by my friend, to whom he gave my papers; but from the 
circumstances of the times, he could not immediately return 
with the general's answer to my letter. Having stated these 
particulars, I now proceed to extract from it all that relates 
to Cinderella: — 

" Your letter, dear Courtenay, giving me so full an account 
of all that had befallen the unhappy gipsy-girl and her brother 
Robin, so much excited my feelings of interest, that I did not 
forget her even in the midst of more momentous concerns : so 
that as soon as I could, after our victory and entrance within 
the walls of Exeter, I made my way to Rougemont Castle — a 
portion of which is used as a gaol. I was the more induced 
to hasten there, because I learned with sorrow, that some of 
our men had been guilty of great excesses in the first flush of 
victory; and that a body of dragoons had rushed to the castle 
with the intent to set at liberty the Roundhead prisoners of 
war, who had been there confined by the malignants. It was 
to be feared that, in the turbulent feelings of the moment, 
they would set at liberty indiscriminately all the prisoners 
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(however criminal they might be) within the walls. Some of 
our men might, in other respects, misconduct themselves 
among the prisoners and inhabitants of the castle. There was 
no time to be lost; I hastened to the gaol; it was fortunate I 
did so, for a scene of the most shocking license and cruelty, 
not uncommon on each side in these wars, was there going 
forward. 

" For some time, so great was the tumult, it was in vain 
that the small detachment I had brought with me could at all 
reduce our infuriated soldiery to anything like order. I des- 
patched one of my officers, therefore, to bring up such a rein* 
forcement of men as should compel obedience to my commands 
and check at once the further progress of these tumultuous 
proceedings. Just as I was anxiously expecting this relief 
in turning down one of the long passages near the cells of the 
prisoners, where I had been drawn with a view to put an end 
to a furious affray, I heard the piercing shrieks of a woman, 
in fearful and reiterated cries. 

" I paused not a moment, but rushed to the door of the cell 
whence the cries issued. I found the door had been broken 
open; I pushed it forward, and entered. The sight I then 
beheld was most distressing. 

" A young and beautiful girl, her clothes nearly torn from 
her body, her long hair hanging in disorder about her neck, 
was struggling with a soldier, who, evidently intoxicated no 
less with liquor than with rage, was violently endeavouring, 
and with brutal threats, to force her from her ceil. 

" I rushed instantly to her relief; tore the wretch from his 
villanous grasp, and calling to some of my men, who were but 
a few paces from me when I entered, gave the scoundrel in 
charge as a prisoner, bidding them remove him at once from 
the spot. I then spoke with the officer who had returned with 
the reinforcement, and gave directions to reduce to order all 
who were within the castle walls. 

" But, ere I quitted the gaol, I could not resist the desire I 
felt of returning for a few minutes to the cell of the poor 
creature I had so timely rescued from the grasp of a ruffian. 

" The moment she saw me, still bewildered, seeming scarcely 
to comprehend what had happened, or whence came all this 
confusion and horror, she rushed towards me, like an affrighted 
creature that seeks refuge from the pursuit of the hunters, and 
clinging to me with both her^, hands fastened on my cloak, 
implored me to save her, to have pity on her, in a tone 
so touching, and with looks and gestures so emphatic, that 
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was impossible to remain insensible to her passionate 

peal. 

" Touched with the sight of her distress, no less than by her 

anty and her artless youth, I endeavoured, with as much 

ntleness as I could assume at the moment, to calm her fears, 

d gave her the assurance of my protection. 

" 'Thank God!' she exclaimed, 'thank God ! and oh, may 

i bless you for it! for you are merciful to a poor forlorn 

sature ; may God grant you mercy in the hour of your need, 

need ever comes to you ! But are you sure you can save 

»? you will not go away from me. You will not leave me 

re; for if you do, some other of the eruel soldiers may come 

this place to make even a prison more miserable to a poor 

etch like me, than to be oast, without a shelter, from its 

lis.' 

" Again I bade her have no fears, and told her that I was 

re in command among those very soldiers she most dreaded ; 

at, by right of conquest, I was at that very hour master of 

9 castle, and I would give orders for her protection; she 

ould be left in peace. 

" On hearing this, she exclaimed with great eagerness, 

3h ! you are one of those who have power, then ; you can 

what you like here. You will have pity on the poor 
mature who kneels at your feet, and implores you to do yet 
other act of mercy — an act that shall make two hearts bless 
u instead of one, as long as they have life to bless — go to 
i cell, and save him. I have a dear, an only brother, an 
locent brother — indeed he is innocent — shut up somewhere 
this prison, under sentence of death. Save him — you can 

so — you can save my brother Robin!' 
"'You are Cinderella,' I said (for I instantly recollected 
it in your letter, Courtenay, you had mentioned the name 
the girl's brother, that it was Robin). She looked surprised 
d replied, ' Yes, I am Cinderella. ' 

"'The gipsy girl,' I said, 'who was confined here for a 
me done in a moment of passion? ' 

" ' Ay,' she replied, 'but who never knew how wicked it 
is to be revengeful till Mr. Gandy taught her that truth; 
. he prayed to God to touch her heart, and God did so, and 
9 is repentant. CindereUa was guilty, and deserved all; but 
>bin did no wrong, ana deserves not to die as the wicked 
>, a death of shame. Oh, sir! save him, save Robin ; and 
me must die, leave Cinderella here to suffer, so that he may 
spared.' 

u2 
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" This, and much more, was so vehemently spoken, whilst 
her extreme agitation seemed even in some measure to dis- 
order her senses, that a few minutes elapsed before I could 
make her comprehend I would not only protect her brother 
Robin as well as herself, but, as I was master of the city, and 
knew her whole story perfectly well, I would take upon myself 
the office both of judge and jury, as soldiers on entering a 
captured place were very apt to do, and would pardon her; 
and again I assured her that I would set at liberty forthwith 
both herself and her brother. 

" She seemed even distressed by the excess of her joy, as 
soon as I could make her fully comprehend my purpose ; and 
to shew her how much in earnest I was, I ordered one of my 
men, who was in attendance without the cell, to seek out a 
turnkey, and desire him to bring into my presence the gipsy 
lad named Robin, then lying under sentence of death. I 
wished the brother and sister to receive their liberty at the 
same moment, at my hands. 

" On hearing this, Cinderella fell at my feet; she wept, she 
sobbed, but she could not immediately speak. Now would 
she look up, as if in thankfulness to heaven, then at me, and 
then press her hands together, till, like an Eastern slave, I 
verily believe she would have kissed my feet in token of her 
gratitude, would I have suffered it. It was with difficulty I 
repressed these excesses of her ardent and untaught feelings, 
wild as she was with a joy that was too sudden, too strong for 
sober reason in the tumultuous transition she had experienced 
from the depths of despair and misery to renewed hopes of 
life and happiness. It was even painful to witness the feelings 
of such a state. 

" I was, therefore, glad when the appearance of a poor, 
thin, black-eyed boy, of about sixteen years old, who looked 
wasted with the hard fare and the sufferings of a prison, was 
brought in by the turnkey, as I had directed. 

" On seeing him, Cinderella uttered a cry that was piercing; 
she fiew into his arms, clasped her own round his neck, sobbed 
in the fulness of her heart, and in broken accents uttered no 
other words than those of * Robin ! dear brother! thank God! 
dear, dear Robin ! ' 

" In the next moment she put him from her at arms' length, 
gazed upon him with wild delight, Tourst into a flood of tears, 
and again hung upon his neck. 

"At length she said, 'Oh! how you are altered, how thin 
you look — how ill! oh! you have suffered; I see you have; 
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but you are alive, safe, and free; and we shall soon be at 
liberty to live again as we used to live together. Once more 
we shall work together, and gather willow boughs, and look 
on the green* fields again in liberty, and drink of the same 
stream, and be poor again together, and as happy as ever. 
Oh, Robin ! these are such blessings, and we shall owe them 
all to this gentleman. Let us on our knees bless and thank 
him.' 

" With the same vivacity of feeling she caught her gipsy 
brother by the hand, and leading him up to me, both fell at 
my feet, and raising their hands together, thanked and blessed 
me with a gratitude the most fervent in expression. Robin, 
seemingly a less energetic person than his sister, nevertheless 
caught from her a similar warmth of feeling, and each melted 
into tears. 

" I endeavoured to put an end to this; but not till another 
burst of thankfulness sprung from the bosom and lips of 
Cinderella, would she rise from the ground herself, or suffer 
Robin to do so. 

"'Oh!' she exclaimed, taking one of my hands in both 
hers, 'you shall not bid me cease to bless you. Two poor 
children, who are more than orphans, for they have never 
known even the name of their parents, will bless you for your 
goodness. Yes, we who are all the world to each other, for 
we have no one else to love us, we will bless you for what you 
have done for us this day as long as we may live.' 

" ' My good girl,' I said, endeavouring to disengage myself 
from her grasp, ' I will order your immediate liberation ; and 

that you may not be dismissed to want, take this ' I was 

about to open my purse. 

" She put her hand upon it, as if she would check my intent. 
'No,' she said, 'no; we do not want money. Robin and I 
would never touch it. We always sold the baskets that we 
made for what was better, for food and clothes. You shall 
not give us money; we should make but an idle use of it 
if we had it; and the sight of it might tempt some one to 
do us harm. You shall not give us money, but what is far 
better.' 

"'What can I give you, my poor girl,' I said, 'in the 
midst of a camp, and in a time of war; What can I do for 
you?' 

" ' All, ' she replied, ' all that we want. Let us be near you 
— let us serve you; none will do it so well, for none will do it 
with so much affection. You have this day saved our lives ; 
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you shall not then leave us to the wide world again, and to 
misery. Robin can serve you well — I am sure he will/ 

"' Well,' I said, 'I consent— I consent to keep Robin; I 
will give him better clothes, and he shall be about my own 
person. But for you* Cinderella, I must tell you that, unless 
you be content to do what I do not like to propose to a young 
and timid girl such as you are, it is impossible you can stay 
near me. I cannot always be at hand to protect you from 
insult, and a creature so young would not be secure from it 
at such a time as this, unless she submitted to such a direuise 
as many poor girls and unfortunate ladies better born, have 
done for safety since the commencement of these wars.' 

" * I will put on any disguise — I will do anything, and never 
fear it, so that I may but remain near you and Robin; and may 
be far away from this frightful prison. But I shall never think 
myself safe if you send me away from you. But you will not 
do so ; you will have pity on the poor Cinderella.' 

"It was impossible to resist such an appeal aa this. I then 
communicated to her the only plan I could think of, which 
promised her a chance for safety at such a time of civil strife, 
in the midst of an army of infuriated men. 

" I told her that a page I had lately had about me, of her 
own age, had recently died from the cold and fatigue to which 
he, a tender lad, had been exposed during our forced marches. 
I had not yet supplied his place; and that, if she chose to \ 
wear his apparel, and to assume his office, she might do so I 
for a little while, till an opportunity occurred for my sending j 
her away to a distant part of England, where, in the city of 
Norwich, I could place her under the care of my sister, a | 
married and an excellent lady, who, I well knew, would both 
receive and protect her at my request. But now to send her 
so far across the country was impossible ; she must wait till 
tranquillity was in some measure restored to the various towns 
and cities through which she would have to pass. In the 
interval, whilst she appeared in the dress of my page, her 
brother Robin, who seemed to be a quick-witted lad, I would 
also take into my service, and he should perform all the offices 
of one about my person. ' 

" Thus, then, were matters arranged, and all was done as 
proposed. I have, therefore, now two pages; one, as I may 
say, useful, the other honorary. But both are zealous in their 
desire to serve me with the most devoted gratitude and affec- 
tion. Indeed, the gratitude of Cinderella seems to know no 
bounds. If I am absent, she is ever on the watch for my 
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return, in order to shew me some little kind and thoughtful 
attention. If I am present, she appears to observe every 
look, to anticipate my wishes; and once, when suffering from 
a wound I received in a skirmish, after the taking of Exeter, 
the brother and sister both watched over me, as if their own 
d lives depended on my recovery. Wherever I go, they follow 
h| me like my shadow, so that the constant attendance of my 
pretty black-eyed pair of faithful pages is the admiration of 
many, who know not the secret of their history; nor shall it 
be known whilst they are with me. 

" I still intend, whenever I can remove her with safety, to 
send the poor girl to my sister. But I cannot talk to Cin- 
derella much about it, as whenever I do but hint at parting 
from her, she weeps as if her heart would break, and in the 
artless innocence of her nature, often tells me she loves me, 
next to Robin, the best in all the world. 

" Till the favourable moment arrives for her removal, wish- 
ing to do something in the way of instruction for these two 
poor neglected, but interesting beings, I thought of the follow- 
ing expedient : — We have among us an old army preacher, 
who was bred at Cambridge, and who is really a very worthy 
man. I have appointed him as a sort of daily schoolmaster to 
my two young untaught pages. The good old man, who never 
sees one inch farther into any matter than you desire he should 
do, fulfils his duty strictly by them, and suspects nothing. 
Never once asks the question who they may be, or where I 
picked them up. For the pupils themselves, they are both 
attentive, quick, and diligent, and have made as rapid progress 
in their education as six weeks' instruction, already bestowed 
on them, will admit; they are, I rejoice to add, both happy 
and well. 

" To no one living soul have I breathed a syllable of the 
story of Cinderella, or by what means I rescued her, and have 
since disguised her. Courtenay, you used to say, when we 
were chums at Oxford, that I loved nothing so much as an 
adventure of romance — that my spirit was of too romantic a 
nature ever to suffer me to join roundheads and rebels, as you 
will please to call the parliament party. You see, by what I 
have above stated, that I have not lost in my politics my taste 
for romance. 

" Knowing well, by your letter, for which I very heartily 
thank you, that you would feel anxious to hear the fate of the 
poor grrl in whose behalf you take so much interest, I deter- 
mined, in reply to yours, to let you know all particulars, as 
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soon as I could suffer your messenger to return with my pass 
without danger to himself. 

" And now, my dear Courtenay, rest assured, though I see 
little hope of the renewal of our personal friendship at present, 
because I see no hope of the immediate termination of the 
war, that I am, as ever, your most affectionate friend, 

"James Chudleigh." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

*Tis much she dares ! 
And. to the dauntless temper of her mind. 
She hath a wisdom that doth guide her valour 
To act in safety. 

SHAKSPBBB. 

It was in the beginning of the month of August, in 1642, 
that the Royalists attempted to defend the town of Tavistock, 
against the approach of a detachment of the Earl of Stamford's 
men, who had reduced, in succession, many smaller towns in 
the West, to the obedience of the Parliament 

Tbe defence of Tavistock was conducted by Captain Drake, 
then acting under the command of Sir Nicholas Slanning; it was 
a brief but zealous fight. The royalists, at the first intelligence 
of the advance of the enemy, were, every one, to a man, at 
his post. Their arms were as various as their callings; few 
had been exercised in any regular troop; some had on morions, 
back and breast pieces; others, only buff leather coats, and 
many nothing more than their working attire. Almost every 
man, however, had a musket, with store of match and banda- 
leers; some had swords or cutlasses, and a few scythes and 
pitchforks, mounted on poles. There was no artillery. 

All such portions of the old abbey as it was thought might 
be rendered places of defence, were manned; and every loop- 
hole in the towers and gateways had the mouth of a musket 
pointed, ready to send forth death through its narrow aper- 
ture. 

Tavistock Church and the neighbouring Guild were made 
as places of security; the very church tower was filled with a 
body of armed men. And scarcely were these preparations 
completed, when the approach of the enemy was proclaimed 
by the clang of trumpets and kettledrums, the neighing of 
steeds, the waving of banners, with their scriptural mottoes 
and their disloyal and treasonable devices, and the ever-exhi- 
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larating accompaniment of the psalm, that was upraised to 
incite the men to battle in the name of the Lord of Hosts. 

It was a fearful sight ! sufficient to make the holdest heart 
quail; when, as he looked, he thought who were the enemy 
now approaching. 

The action which followed was brief. The royalists, unpre- 
pared for a defence, such as would have been effectual to resist 
the numbers who now came against them, were obliged to 
yield, yet not without making terms, which, all things con- 
sidered, were as favourable as could be desired. 

Soon after these calamitous events, some scenes occurred at 
Walreddon that shewed, in a very striking manner, that 
characteristic firmness and courage of my Lady Howard, I 
have so often had occasion to notice in these memoirs. 

In the latter end of September 1642, Colonel Holborne 
(who captured so many houses in the West, and among others, 
the ancient mansion of Sydenham, belonging to the Tremaines) 
came before Walreddon with a strong body of men to invest 
it. I had just before this been raised to the rank of colonel 
We had, as I have already mentioned, long been prepared foe 
our defence. The number of our enemy we could not tell ; foi 
we had no means of gaining information, and the adjacent 
woods were sufficient to conceal a host of advancing foes. 

When, however, the, news was brought to us of their ap- 
proach, while there was yet time for her escape, I sought 
Lady Howard in the hall, where she was exhorting her people 
to be of good cheer, and to act as men in the defence of tnat 
house against the enemies of God and the king. 

I implored her, in company with Emily, to quit the house, 
while there was yet time for flight, to make her way to the 
woods in an opposite direction to the enemy's approach, and 
to leave me to defend Walreddon, as I promised I would 
defend it to the last drop of my blood ; and assured her that 
while a man would stand by my side to do his duty, I would 
never yield to the rebels. 

When I had done speaking, Lady Howard looked upon me 
with an angry countenance, and replied in a manner and a 
tone that would have suited well with the high bearing of a 
Catherine de Medicis, when, on the occasion of the siege of 
Rouen, the cardinal of Lorraine reproved her for exposing, as 
she daily did, to the utmost risk, so sacred a person as that of 
a queen. " What! would you have me spare myself, when 
so many are ready to die for me?" Lady Howard, no less 
magnanimous in her feelings than the French queen, replied 
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with spirit to my repeated request that she would depart, — 
" Wherefore should 1 follow your counsel ? Wherefore spare 
myself from danger more than I would spare you ? Have I a 
less stake in Walreddon than yourself? or have I less courage 
for its defence ? What signs of weakness have you seen in 
me, Colonel Courtenay, that you should counsel me to so base 
a thing as flight from the home of my ancestors at such an 
hour as this? I may not have the strength of a man, but 
believe me I have a heart as bold." 

After this emphatic refusal, it may well be supposed I did 
not again counsel my Lady Howard to flight in less than 
an hour after, Colonel Holborne appeared before the gates of 
Walreddon. 

By sound of trumpet, he now called on the house to sur- 
render. The pretext for the summons was, that the Lady 
Howard had aided the enemy of the parliament, King Charles, 
by large sums of money ; that she had made her house a har- 
bour and place of refuge for cavaliers and malignants ; and 
that she had earned on a treasonable correspondence with the 
popish queen Henrietta Maria; and was strongly suspected of 
concealing at that very time, within her walls, a traitor and 
a priest of Rome, one Antonio Miotte, long sought for in vain. 
Colonel Holborne demanded, in the name of the parliament, 
that the gates of Walreddon should on the instant be thrown 
open, to enable him forthwith to search for this priest, for 
malignants, money, and arms. 

In answer to this harangue (for after the summons of the 
trumpet, my Lady Howard parleyed herself with Colonel 
Holborne from the narrow window of the gate-house), the 
mistress of Walreddon thus boldly replied: — "This mansion, 
and all that it contains, are mine, in right of my inheritance ; 
and also in right of my having kept my oath of allegiance ; 
for I am one of those who have taken that oath — inviolate to 
King Charles. In the name, then, of God and the king, I 
now tell you, that no gates of mine shall open at the command 
of a rebel servant for his rebel masters. Away, then, with 
you from my doors, or stay and do your worst ; for here, sur- 
rounded by my people, will I die in their defence. Now, is 
your summons answered ?" 

So saying, she closed the little window of the gate-house, 
and descended as calmly as if no more than an ordinary cir- 
cumstance had called her to it. All that strength of passion 
with which I had so often seen her shaken, when feelings 
merely of a personal nature assailed her mind, seemed to have 
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no power over her, now that a cause of private feeling was 
combined with that for the king. 

This defiance spoken, the enemy without lost no time, and 
soon after did his preparations for annoyance and blockade in 
good earnest begin. 

We had in our garrison not above five and twenty men in 
all, including the worthy Mr. Gandy, who, happening to come 
to visit my Lady Howard on the evening previous to Colonel 
Holborne appearing before the walls, was compelled to remain 
and share the dangers of the siege. Of these he appeared to 
take little heed, but to feel much for what would be nis wife's 
fears on his account. 

Obliged to submit to a necessity over which he had no con- 
trol, Mr. Gandy, it seemed, was determined not to be an idle 
spectator of what was going on, for as I passed into my own 
chamber to arm myself, after I had given the required direc- 
tions to our people, I was not a little surprised by finding Mr. 
Gandy in my apartment, engaged, with the assistance of one 
of the housemaids, in endeavouring to get his portly person 
within the warlike habiliments of a buff leathern coat, that 
was somewhat too small for him. And I may here notice, 
that I remarked, in consequence of many of our little garrison 
having become dejected and out of heart at the fear of an 
enemy at our very gates, I observed from the first to the last 
during our danger, Mr. Gandy called forth a vivacity of feeling 
and of manner truly surprising. Never once did he express 
a word" of doubt, but passed his jokes with us all ; and as he 
said to Lady Howard, even played the fool with the house- 
hold, to make the rogues be of good cheer by his own example. 

"What! Mr. Gandy," I said, on first seeing him in my 
chamber. "What is this? You are preparing for battle. 
You ought to help the household with your prayers, your 
exhortation." 

"Oh, yes, my dear friend!" he replied, "I will not spare 
either the one or the other. But to counsel and exhortation 
I would add example — nothing is so effectual. And I do 
confess I do long to have a bout again, and against those 
rascally roundheads, who robbed my house in my absence, 
and frighted Sally, and killed my poor dear maiden — for the 
poor girl who played ghost to save my ale-barrels from being 
tapped by those rascals, is since dead. And I am of opinion, 
Colonel Courtenay, that I am not altogether without scripture 
warrant for becoming warlike. Bless me, did you hear the 
blast of that trumpet ? If ye go to war ye shall blow an alarm 
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— that's scripture, Colonel Courtenay. There are, I conceive, 
two kinds of war with one of my cloth ; the one may be con- 
sidered lawful, the other unlawful : the unlawful warfare I 
hold to he that which is taken up voluntarily — the lawful, the 
involuntary. Now I would appeal to all this household, if 
my being one of their number at this crisis is not altogether 
against my will, and by no means a voluntary act on my 
part. You all do know how desirous I was to return home to 
Sally." 

" Indeed, Mr. Gandy, we can all vouch for it," I said. 

"Poor thing," continued her worthy spouse, "I am afraid 
her distress on my account may be the death of her, and that 
is an additional cause wherefore I should endeavour to fight 
my way out of this peril. Now it seems to me, by my being 
detained here against my will, that the Lord will have me, as 
Joshua of old, a man of war ; that the Lord will have me war 
with Amalek, though this war is more like the strife between 
the house of Saul and David, or rather between the men 
against David of his own rebellious house. Colonel Cour- 
tenay, I will crave of you the loan of a sword." 

" You shall have the only sword I can spare, Mr. Gandy, 
though you will find it of no use, whilst we have to defend 
stone walls against an enemy without them." 

" True, very true : I was forgetful. But, as you say, we 
must have other weapons. I was thinking of an open field 
of battle, but here we must have cannon, guns, and muskets. 
Young woman, be so good as to step down stairs, and bring 
me up a musket. I have already provided myself with one 
in this household: it stands against the wall, near the hall 
door ; and, hark ye, young maiden, perhaps you could load it 
for me, for I am not yet well used to these matters." 

The girl stared as if she did not well understand him, but 
went to do his bidding forthwith; and I ventured to recom- 
mend Mr. Gandy, if he would be warlike, not to trust to a 
housemaid the loading of his musket. Still I urged on him 
the consideration, whether it were quite fitting in a man of 
his sacred function to have recourse to arms at all. 

"Why, yes, Colonel Courtenay," he replied, "Moses, you 
know, was a priest, yet he spake those words: 'Arm your- 
selves to the war;' and as in this house you are all so ready, 
you need no counsel in the way of fighting; the best thing I 
can do for you, is to give some example of it. But here comes 
the maid. Young woman, run down stairs again, and bring 
me up my prayer-book — I left it on the table in the hall, after 
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reading prayers this morning to the household. Run down, 
and get my book; and then, my lass, you shall case my head 
in this steel bonnet, this morion, and I will forthwith to the 
battlements of the old house, and see if I can give any help 
to the gunners: two small pieces, I understand, is all that we 
have in the way of artillery." 

"Two small minion duakes," I observed, "and good store 
of muskets, powder, ball, and match." 

" That's well, very well," exclaimed Mr. Gandy, with much 
glee ; " and now, young woman — but you are frightened, I 
see, and hardly know what you are about." 

"It's enough to hurry one out of life," said the maid trem- 
bling, " to see such a sight as that without the walls of our 
old house. Ten thousand men, old Lockman says, he be 
sure, is the least of them ; and he says there's nobody careful 
enough to send out a warrant to take them up, or to say * 
prayer to keep them off, though we have got both a magistrate 
and a minister among us in your honour." 

" Peter Lockman is an old doating fool for his pains," said 
Mr. Gandy, "if he says those fellows are ten thousand strong; 
why, he must see more than double to say so, for there cannot 
be five hundred of them ; yet that's odds more than enough 
for our five and twenty men ; only that we have stone walls 
and oak beams between us. And as for a warrant, no magi- 
strate's warrant can be sent out with any effect on such a 
posse of fellows as those, unless it were served upon them by 
such a messenger as one of our minion drakes ; that would 
carry the matter rather more home to them than a bird of the 
air. But we will do our duty, young woman, and, as Horace 
says — but you don't understand Latin any more than Sally — 
we will do our duty, and vermitte divis ccetera — but that's 
heathen; and one part of old Lockman 's reproach shall not 
go unheeded. It shall never be said that you have a Chris- 
tian minister among you, one who is no Puritan, but an 
Episcopalian of the right and true church, who would not say 
a prayer for you in the time of your distress. No, this shall 
never be said. Give me the Prayer-book." 

Mr. Gandy took it, and prepared to kneel down as well as 
he could in his tight buff coat, when a tremendous bang, as 
of the explosion of gunpowder, met our ears. Most unex- 
pectedly did it come upon us all. It afterwards appeared 
that that stupid fellow, Dick Sound, who was one of our late 
recruits, had been employed in bringing up from the vaults 
a collection of cartridges. He had put them down in the inner 
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pard, and heaven knows how, had contrived so awk- 
• with the lantern he had used to fetch them, that on 
5 the light near the cartridges, whilst he absented him- 
r a few minutes, some sparks had communicated with 
and they had exploded, to the alarm of all the house- 
No wonder we were startled by the sudden report. 
Gaudy, though a man of real courage, felt his nerves 
hat shaken, and his head became so bewildered by this 
i shock, that turning over the leaves of the Prayer-book 
it sufficient consideration, he began to read the first 
' his eye happened to fix upon, and that was for the 
1 Court of Parliament at this time assembled." 
ess me, Mr. Gandy," said I, "surely you forget your- 

! housemaid interrupting him, exclaimed, " Bless my 
alive, if you be not praying for the rebels, for all the 
ment folk be such, my lady says, to the king, and their 
rs be now at our very doors, and you praying for them." 
nd so I was, I do protest," said Mr. Gandy; "but you 
we are bid to pray for our enemies; yet I confess my 
was so distracted by this terrible firing and noise, that I 
not what I did or said." 
:e more Mr. Gandy tried to compose himself; but sud- 

starting up, as if a viper had stung him, he exclaimed, 

unhappy man that 1 am, what is this that I have done? 
a, sign is this ! when J knelt down to pray for the success 

royalist arms, I have unawares and against my own will 
i for the parliament ! Alas, alas ! what is this, but like 

the son of Zippor, the king of the Moabites, who when 
it Balaam the priest, and bade him curse the people who 

out of ttgypt to cover the face of the earth, was contra- 
, by the Lord's own command, made to bless them, 
d not the enemy now without the gates say of this mat- 
lat it was a marked intervention of Providence in their 
r? Would they not fight, and possibly be conquerors on 
rength of it ? May it not be an intimatio nfrom above, 
ve are to be worsted? for, as Cicero says, or somebody 
ibr I can't be very certain which of the classics it is in 

moments of trepidation — Dei plena sunt omnia; it is a 
le, a disheartening chance." 

r ou will make it so indeed, Mr. Gandy," I said apart to 
" if you dwell so much upon it ; for once let it become 
n in the household, and not a man will stick to his post; 
:now how superstitious are the men of the West." 
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" True, very true," replied Mr. Gandy; " it shall never get 
wind from me. And now Colonel Courtenay, I will to the 
battlements, and see what can be done, for I know something 
of war and of danger, and with God's help and stout hearts, I 
do hope we may yet make good the old house, till the arrival 
of Sir Nicholas Slanning, who, with his gallant troop of horse 
and foot, they say, is daily expected to return into this quarter 
of the West." 

" And if he comes in time, notwithstanding the ill omen of 
your having, Mr. Gandy, on this day prayed for the High Court 
of Parliament, instead of the king, my word for it, Slanning 
will compel these rogues to retire. The thing to be done, is to 
hold out till his arrival, and he is certain to come to our rescue. 
I grant the work of resistance will be one of difficulty." 

" And that, therefore, renders it a work fit for me to be 
engaged in," said Mr. Gandy. u Times of difficulty are my 
delight — Sir, they shew what is in a man ; and call out his 
courage and his parts ; and even now, Deo adjuvante rum time*- 
dura; I delight in a struggle — it shews every man's metal 
And so, Colonel Courtenay, God be with you; I am now 
ready, and so are you! and let us each to our post." 

Again did Colonel Holborne, on the second day after his 
appearance before our gates, sound a parley and offer terms, 
would we but grant him entrance to our little garrison. These 
being refused, the blockade, attended with repeated assaults, 
was in good earnest begun ; their great object was to starve 
us into a surrender. To follow up an account of it in regular 
detail would be a painful, and indeed a needless task ; since 
the sufferings, the misery of the royalists so besieged and 
blockaded in their own houses, in the country, is a thing too 
common, too well known, to require any prolonged details, 
even in my own particular, but some traits of magnanimity 
in the conduct of Lady Howard, who, whatever were her 
faults, or her passions, possessed a courage which could not 
fail to raise for her a feeling of admiration and esteem in every 
candid mind. 

Soon after she had, a second time, refused to listen to any 
terms on the part of the rebels, seeing me armed, and active 
in the fulfilment of the duties committed to my trust, she 
called me aside, and begged me to speak with her for a few 
minutes in her closet. I followed in silence. She entered, 
closed the door, and looked upon me with an expression of 
countenance, in which frankness and fearlessness were so 
blended, that 1 doubted not for a moment she had taken up 
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rong resolution, on which she was about to act; and 
done this, she had prepared her mind to abide by all 
sequences that might ensue, be they what they would, 
nd I was not mistaken in my conjecture ; when she 
iortly and energetically, " Colonel Courtenay, you are 
i man; you cannot, therefore, be a treacherous one; 
) worthy to know the truth, for you have magnanimity 

to receive it, without bigotry or prejudice." 
ild have spoken to disclaim this praise ; but she waved 
id and continued : — " I do not compliment ; I need 
10 one, far less need I flatter you, who are my godson, 

adopted heir. Listen, then, to me ; and do not inter- 
3, for I have much to say, and but brief space to say 
[ feel J have injured you, by having hitherto forborne 
de in you. I will at once give you the highest mark 
pinion of your honour by putting it into your power to 
ruin, did you choose to effect it; to give up my cause 

house, and to secure all I possess to yourself, even in 
ime, by making your own terms with these rebels." 
dd you fancy such baseness could inhabit a human 
" I said. 

.ce, peace !" she replied; " why thus interrupt me ? I 
iancy any thing in the shape of man could be so base, 
le were a roundhead and a rebel. Hear me to an end. 
•et is a very simple one, and easily told; J feel it would 
onourable in me, when you so gallantly take the lead 
lefence of my house, longer to conceal it from you. 
w tell you, that I am a convert to the church of Rome ; 
$ man who is commonly called Antonio Miotte is har- 

within these walls ; that the mother of your beloved 
las for years been a concealed papist; and that Emily 
has lately become one of the same faith as that of her 
1 parent." 

dear Lady Howard," I said, " my honoured and re- 
iend, I thank you for the confidence you have at length 

it proper to repose in me ; though I cannot but lament 
been so long withheld. I am no bigot to any faith ; 
a sincere member of the Church of England; hope 
Tefore, for my conversion, if that hope must form a 
your favour towards me. I must, in that case, re- 
your proposed bounty, though I can never cease to 
teful for your generous intention." 
, no!" she replied; "none but the king or yourself 
er be heir to what is mine; and the king commends 

x 
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my choice, in having named you to the heirship of our ancient 
house ; so rest satisfied on that point." 

" You have nothing to fear," I said, " respecting the confi- 
dence you have thought it proper to repose m me — for Emily 
I can never cease to feel the tenderest affection, be she of what 
church she may; and as to Antonio Miotte. I do not know the 
man ; but as one persecuted and in distress, and under your 
protection, I am bound by all the feelings of a christian and 
a gentleman, to do my utmost in his behalf. Believe me, I 
know but one course: to die if necessary, to protect you and 
your refugee, and to keep your secret." 

" I felt it would be thus," replied Lady Howard, " for I 
know you are capable of any act of generosity. We will now 
each resume our several duties. You remember your promise 
to me, in case anything should happen — you will destroy the 
papers in my cabinet? 

" I will," I said. " I have not forgotten." 

"It is well," she replied; "and now let us go, for time 
presses with us both." So saying, she opened the door of her 
apartment We had, in our way to the hall, to pass an upper 
chamber, where the following circumstance occurred. The 
rebels had a practice of throwing in balls, of a kind of wild- 
fire, through the windows in the houses of the besieged. 
These balls were filled with combustibles and the materials of 
death; but they did not always instantly explode. Sometimes 
they would make a hissing noise for a minute or two before 
they burst. To be prepared for these dangerous missiles, 
Lady Howard caused vessels containing water to be placed in 
every apartment where it was possible any one of these deadly 
shots could be thrown in. 

As we were passing to the chamber, she advanced some 
paces before me, and was the first to enter. Judge of the 
mingled emotions of terror and admiration I experienced, 
when, as I followed into the apartment, I saw Lady Howard 
pick up from the floor one of these balls, the instant it was 
thrown in, and carry it in her hand across the room (when, 
had it exploded, it must have killed her on the spot), and 
throw it into the vessel of water, with the utmost deliberation, 
saying, as she threw it — " It was fortunate we came here as 
we did. I will order some pieces of the hangings to be made 
thoroughly wet, and to be hung before the windows, it will, 
perhaps, in some way assist in checking a recurrence of the 
mischief." 

Before I could utter a word to express my congratulations 
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r almost miraculous escape, or the admiration I felt at 
•olness and courage she had displayed, she left the room 
in air as if nothing out of the common had happened, 
stye orders about the wetted hangings without a moment's 
Such was Lady Howard, a true heroine in times of 
r ; always the bravest among the brave. 



x2 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Grant me license 
To answer this defiance. What intelligence 
Holds your proud master with the will of heaven, 
That ere the uncertain die of war be thrown, 
He dares assure himself the victory ? 
Are his unjust invading arms of fire ? 
Or those we put on in defence of right, 
Like chaff, to be consumed;in the encounter ? 
I look on your dimensions, and find not 
Mine own of lesser size : the blood that fills 
My veins as hot as yours ; my sword as sharp, 
My nerves of equal strength, my heart as good; 
And confident we have the better cause. 
Why should we fear the trial? You presume 
You are superior in numbers : we 
Lay hold upon the surest anchor— virtue ; 
Which, when the tempest of the war roars loudest, 
Must prove a strong protection. 

M ASS INGE R. 

During the blockade of Walreddon much mischief was done 
by the explosion of a mine, which the assailants contrived to 
convey under the smaller vaults, beneath the very heart of the 
mansion. The explosion shook and endangered the tower of 
De Mewey, as well as the old chapel. We lost some of our 
men on the walls; our ammunition was getting low, for we 
had no rest day nor night from the attack of the rebels ; and 
so spent was our provision, that we had little other than the 
prospect of being starved, if we much longer held out. 

At this crisis Colonel Holborne offered terms — that he would 
give quarter and a safe conduct, to go where they pleased, to 
Lady Howard and all the women in Walreddon ; but that the 
males, of every grade, from the highest to the lowest, should 
be left to the discretion and mercy of the victors. 

"That means," said Mr. Gandy, "that Colonel Holborne 
and his men may settle it between them which man among us 
it may be most discreet to hang up first, which to shoot, and 
which to cut down with their long basket-hilted swords. And 
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be sure on't they will have a Scripture text for it, to give us 
such a mark of their mercy as Joshua the son of Nun, gave to 
the men of Jericho after victory." 

" Sir," said Lady Howard, " you cannot for a moment sus- 
pect, that in order to save my own life, or the lives of the 
women under my roof, I would consent to sacrifice my fol- 
lowers and friends, those who have fought so bravely in the 
defence of me and mine? I thought, Mr. Gandy, you had 
known me better. Sir, what I owe to the honour of my family, 
to the memory of my ancestors, from whom I am descended, 
would forbid such baseness, even were I less resolute than I 
am in my own heart not to yield. Nor do I believe that any 
one of the women of my household, who have done such good 
service in helping the poor men in their toil, would desire that 
their mistress should save herself or them on such terms." 

Lady Howard gave a look of appeal to her damsels, who 
had surrounded her as she spoke. They all declared, with the 
vehemence of the sex, when under the influence of high and 
generous feelings, that they would do their utmost till they 
dropped, or would be starved alive, rather than give up their 
fellow-servants to be slaughtered. 

Lady Howard, having forthwith refused the proposed terms, 
now called a council of war, in order to arrange matters for the 
last attempt to hold out the house, if possible for a few days 
longer, in the faint hope that Sir Nicholas Slanning might 
even yet arrive in time for our relief. But the great misfor- 
tune was, that we had been so continually harassed, day and 
night, for the last five or six days, our ammunition was most 
seriously diminished, and we had no means of gaining a fresh 
supply. 

Our provisions too were nearly spent, so that we all agreed, 
unless heaven in its mercy came soon to our aid, by hastening 
the movements of our friends, we should be compelled to a 
surrender. In order to ascertain exactly how we stood in 
respect to provisions, Lady Howard now summoned to her 
presence Betty Buttercup, who, during the last week, had, 
among other duties, performed that of aide-de-camp ; taking, 
on several occasions, messages from me to her lady, and from 
her lady to me, when I was at my post on the battlements. 

"Where is the housekeeper? inquired Lady Howard; 
" she has not been with me to-day, to furnish me with her 
report of what stores remain in the house, and to receive my 
orders. Where is she?" 

" Oh, my lady! she is wounded in the hand, by the bursting 
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of Dick Sound's musket, when it went off by accident; for he 
let his lighted match go too near it, as he took it up in the 
kitchen. The housekeeper is in bed, my lady, and I nave got 
the report ready in her stead." 

" And where is Mildred, my chamber-woman?" 

" Mildred is in bed, too, my lady, to get a little sleep, not 
having laid down or taken off a thing for the last three days 
and nights. Oh, my lady! we poor maidens have had a hard 
service." 

" You have, indeed," said Lady Howard. " It shall not be 
forgotten. Give me the return of our stores, after the last 
examination." 

The loquacious Betty presented a written paper, and at 
Lady Howard examined the contents, the damsel seemed to 
think that her sufferings had given her a privilege on the score 
of merit, to talk about them ; this she did in a voice that was 
hurried and half-crying, from the nervous trepidation in which 
she and her fellow sufferers had been kept, during so many 
days of hardship, danger, and suspense. 

" Oh, Mr. Gandy!" she exclaimed, "if you would but pray 
for us a little more than you seem to have time to do, we might 
yet be delivered; for the enemy say that they win all their 
battles by fasting and prayer. Now, to be sure we have plenty 
of fasting ; and if that could do it, we should have beat the 
roundheads long ago, from before the doors of Walreddon. 
But, somehow or other, our men don't seem to fight the better 
for short commons." 

" I fear they are like to have shorter," said Mr. Gandy, "if 
I may judge by the air of concern with which my Lady 
Howard is reading over yon paper." 

" Well, to be sure ! the old house is brought to a terrible 
pass," said Betty. "It is very cruel. Here are our poor 
fellows ; and my lady and Colonel Courtenay, and all tired out 
with constant watching and hard work at the defence. And 
so mazed by reason of hunger and want of rest, that the poor 
fellows, as they come down from the upper chambers or from 
the battlements, two and two at a time to take refreshment, 
fall fast asleep with fatigue, with the very food in their hands, 
as they try to carry it to their mouths. And then again, if 
they do but try to load their muskets, they are so bewildered 
for want of rest, that they don't know which to put in first, 
powder before balls, or balls before powder ; and we maidens, 
for some days past, have taken on ourselves to load for them. 
But Lord have mercy upon us, I don't know what we shall do 
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now that the rebels have begun to send in through our win- 
dows those terrible balls of wildfire, that fizz, and bounce, 
and burst in such a way that they have already killed two of 
our poor serving-men, and more than once nearly set the 
house on fire. And then they do say they are going to set 
petards at us." 

" Certainly a petard would do us much harm," said Mr. 
Gandy, " if the rebels could get so near us as to affix one to 
the great gate; but whilst our ammunition lasts, we may hope 
to keep the scoundrels somewhat at bay." 

" Our ammunition, short as it is, I verily believe will yet 
last longer than our provisions," said Lady Howard; "look 
over this list, Mr. Gandy, with Colonel Courtenay, and then 
determine. We must now put a greater limit to our daily 
allowance to each person. You see there is but one cask of 
beer and one barrel of meal left." 

u And although your ladyship be a widow, and one of great 
honour," said Mr. Gandy, "and though I am a true and 
humble servant of the Lord of battles, yet F fear these are not 
the days of miracle ; so that we must not expect that the barrel 
of meal will not fail ; more especially seeing that some of it 
goes down the throats of two or three of Sir Hopton's dragoons, 
that we have here with us, who are none of the most godly." 

" All the other stores are equally reduced," said Lady 
Howard; "and when they are gone, what shall we have left 
to turn to for support?" 

" Scarcely rats and mice enough, my lady, to serve for a 
day's dinner," said the loquacious Betty. "But, the Lord 
bless us! what is that?" 

Another parley was now sounded without the walls, and 
another offer of terms from Colonel Holborne. These proffered 
safety to the common men, as well as to all the ladies and the 
women; insisting only on Mr. Gandy, myself, and a priest 
named Antonio Miotte, being reserved for their discretion and 
mercy, should they think fit to shew it. 

This proposal was also rejected, and for two days and two 
nights more we held out, husbanding the remains of our am- 
munition as well as we could, and reducing our food to about 
the value of one biscuit a-day in bread, and an ounce or two 
of salt meat, with pure water for our drink from a well within 
the walls. Even of the scanty allowance I have named of 
food, there remained not a sufficient supply to keep us another 
week. 

In all the sufferings of her household Lady Howard bore a 
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part, and took no better and no more sustenance than was 
allotted to the rest. She repeatedly exposed her person to 
danger on the battlements, or at the windows; and more than 
once was aimed at by the enemy, though happily without 
effect. During the blockade of her house (which lasted for 
three weeks), though a woman unused to such close contact 
with her enemies, and wholly unacquainted with the tactics 
of war, she displayed in the most remarkable manner not only 
her undaunted courage and resolution, but the facility she 
possessed in comprehending without effort all the measures I 
proposed and carried forward for our defence, frequently sug- 
gesting, with great presence of mind and readiness of expe- 
dient, many things that proved to be of the utmost consequence. 
A second mine, far more dangerous than the first, which the 
enemy had carried under the house, was discovered solely 
by her tact and close observation of every quarter; and the 
powder it contained, laid for the train in large quantities, was 
rendered useless by her directing that a plentiful supply of 
water, from the spring within the walls, should be caused to 
flow into the mine without delay. Whilst all these measures 
were carried forward with the utmost coolness and activity, 
this heroic mistress of Walreddon failed not to shew her 
humanity to her followers, by a personal care and attention 
to the wounded and the sick, that greatly endeared her to her 
household. 

At length our little garrison was driven to such extremity, 
that my Lady Howard had actually summoned Mr. Gandy 
and myself into her closet to consider on proffering articles of 
surrender, when we again heard a trumpet of parley from 
without. 

A written cartel was now sent in through the window of 
the gatehouse on the end of a pike, by a mounted trooper, 
offering the most favourable terms that had yet been tendered 
to us — namely, security of life to all within the walls, except 
to the Roman- catholic priest known to be there concealed, 
Antonio Miotte. Lady Howard confessed to Mr. Gandy that 
such a person was concealed under her roof, and wished to 
hear his opinion. 

After hemming twice or thrice, as if he were considering in 
what way he should render least offensive the advice he had 
to proffer, Mr. Gandy thus began (being, as I ought to pre- 
mise, wholly ignorant of Lady Howard's change of religion, 
and that she was now a Papist), " If your ladyship's people 
and stores were plentiful, so that you might hold out with 
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good comfort and in good hope till we could have succours 
from Sir Nicholas Slanning, then would I say, though this 
man is a Romish priest and a foreigner, whom your ladyship 
has been pleased to harbour, as you say, at the request of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, yet would I say, let him live, let him 
be protected; but, but " 

" You surely would not propose to Lady Howard that she 
should surrender up this man, Mr. Gaudy? said I impatiently. 

" Hear me out, hear me out, Colonel Courtenay," he replied, 
"for I have not yet opened on the first head of my discourse. 
I repeat it, could we have hope that we might yet hold out 
with good success; for though Horace says, bella matronis 
detesta, it is not so with my Lady Howard, but rather the 
contrary; for she shews a very ready wit, and a great aptitude 
for war. It is not therefore altogether on her account that I 
would counsel a surrender, on any terms other than those of 
the most satisfactory and honourable evacuation of this ancient 
house and fortress. Also, I recollect, that when the priests 
were killed at Nob, it was by order of Saul, who was a wicked 
king; also " 

" Pardon me, Mr. Gandy," said Lady Howard, " but we 
have little time to waste in discourse. May I request your 
opinion, without so many instances wherefore it is adopted." 

" And yet, my lady," said Mr. Gandy, " those instances 
you would have me cut short, you would find very pertinent 
to the matter, the pith and marrow of it, as I may say. But 
since you will have my mind in a few words, here it is : — 
The man you are required to give up is a son of the ( city on 
the seven hills, 1 a priest of the great modern Babylon, and the 
man of sin — the Pope. Now, therefore, as I do not think it 
would be right, in order to shelter such an one as this, that 
you should hold out till your ladyship's own valuable life, 
mine, and Colonel Courtenay 's, and Mistress Emily's, and all 
your household, are lost, I counsel you, in deciding on this 
matter, to recollect how even the good king Josiah did harden 
his heart, so as to destroy idolatry and idolaters; and who of 
the kind are worse than those priests of Rome? And that 
even as the wise woman advised, so should your ladyship 
advise and do, and at once fling this Sheba's head, in the 
person of Antonio Miotte, over your walls, and frankly accept 
the terms offered by Colonel Holborne." 

Lady Howard looked her reply ; it was one of indignant 
feeling on the speaker. She was indeed about to give a pas- 
sionate answer, as a deep crimson overspread her cheek, and 
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her eye glanced with more than its ordinary fire ; but ere she 
could find words in which to vent her feelings, the tapestry in ' 
her closet moved. It was not the first time I had seen that 
hanging, connected with so many mysteries, tremble. 

In another moment, a tall and dark-looking man, in the 
dress of a Romish priest, being the same I had seen perform 
the midnight requiem in the chapel, stood before us. He 
spoke, to my surprise, in English, quite as good as my own. 
I began to suspect he had little of the foreigner about htm, 
excepting his outlandish name. 

" My Lady Howard," he commenced by saying, " for my 
greater security, has been pleased to confine me, for the last 
two or three days, to the small recess adjoining her own 
closet; I could not, therefore, avoid hearing your discourse. 
I know all that has passed. Her motive for this more strict 
confinement has arisen from her accustomed generosity; at 
she feared, if I alone were demanded as the victim of sur- 
render, that her people, when driven to extremity to save 
themselves, would yield me up to certain death. I have told 
you I have heard all; I will save you further debate, for my 
resolution is taken." 

"What resolution?" inquired Lady Howard; "you have 
heard mine; I have no fears." 

" I have none," replied the Priest, "for I am determined 
to do right; and setting all other considerations aside, it 
becomes me as a gentleman, as an Englishman, to act as I am 
about to do in this matter." 

" An Englishman!" I exclaimed, with surprise. 

"Ay, sir," he answered, "an Englishman; for I am such. 
There shall be no more disguise. It is unworthy of me, and 
I will wear it no longer. It was the will of my most gracious 
mistress, Queen Henrietta Maria, for my greater security, to 
make me assume a foreign name ; but I am an Englishman — 
I am that John Goodman of whom you have heard so much, 
as the Catholic priest, above all others hateful to the parlia- 
ment', who sought his life. That unhappy man who has been 
so great a cause of injury to the generous master who saved 
and protected him, to his sovereign King Charles. For this 
act of pardon — of mercy on the part of the king, the parlia- 
ment stirred the common people of London against him. And 
now it seems, John Goodman, under the name of Antonio 
Miotte, is again made the chief cause of strife, of an assault 
on the house and the life of his benefactress. All your lives 
are endangered on his account, but he will not have it so." 
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"Mr. Goodman." I said, "although as a priest of the 
church of Rome, I, who am a member of the Protestant 
church, cannot he supposed to sympathise with your misfor- 
tunes in your religious character ; yet, sir, I know well the 
magnanimity of your conduct in respect to the king. I know 
you petitioned his majesty to take your life, rather than, hy 
your beiug suffered to live, the parliament should make it a 
cause of further quarrel against him. Sir, a man who could 
do this, deserves the esteem and protection of his fellow-men, 
be they of what church they may ; and I, for one, unite with 
my Lady Howard, heart and hand, for your safety ; I would 
not accept the offered terms for the security of our own lives, 
to make you the victim, though our danger were more immi- 
nent than it is." 

" Nor shall you, sir," replied John Goodman, with great 
dignity: "I am determined Lady Howard and her friends 
shall not he sacrificed to save a life so unfortunate as mine ; 
for I seem destined to bring sorrow and trouble on all my 
generous protectors. I will myself go forth to the gate-house, 
and there parley with Colonel Holborne; I will at once state 
who I am ; not the unknown foreigner, Antonio Miotte, but 
the hated John Goodman ; and I wSl offer, that on condition 
the property of my Lady Howard, and the lives of all within 
her mansion are spared harmless, I will surrender up myself 
to the mercy or the vengeance of my enemies, to do as they 
list with me, at this very hour." 

Whilst John Goodman thus spoke, a strange commotion 
seemed to be working within the brain and the breast of Mr. 
Gandy; it was, no doubt, a struggle between his hatred of 
the religion of the papist, and his pity and admiration for the 
man. At length the natural kindness of his heart got the 
better, and rushing in a manner so violent towards the door, 
that in his course he overturned a table and chair that was in 
his way, he planted his back against it, and exclaimed — 

" Master Goodman, for I will not call you reverend, though 
you are a priest, be you Romanist, Turk, or Jew, or worse, if 
there be a worse, you are such a fine spirited fellow in yourself, 
that rather than you should pass through this door to execute 
such a purpose, as that of giving up such an honest royalist 
as you are, to those rascally roundheads, why, man, I say — 
though I do begin to tire somewhat of pointing a musket from 
morning till night through the old loopholes and' windows 
of this house — I would stand by you, and fight for you as a 
friend and a brother, whilst one drop of blood remained in 
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this old body. Even though Sally should become a widow by 
my resolution] so to act; and, poor soul! if she did, I don't, 
know what would become of her in these times. Sir, we will 
one and all of us hold out till the last, rather than give you up 
to be hanged. No, sir, rather than do this, we will fight on, 
though we should be reduced to subsist on the last rat or 
mouse that may be caught in the traps of Walreddon. Sir, I 
honour you so much I must embrace you as a brother." 

So saying, with tears in his eyes, the worthy Mr. Gandy 
gave the heroic John Goodman a hearty squeeze between his 
arms. 

" I rejoice in your resolution, Mr. Gandy," said Lady 
Howard. " And if we can but hold out for twenty-four hours, 
there is, I think, a hope of rescue. My reasons for hope are 
these: this morning, some one, perhaps a repentant rebel, 
threw into the gate-house, by one of the narrow loopholes, 8 
billet addressed to me; it contained but these few words:— 
' Slanning is not far off; for another day and night defend 
yourself, and fear not.' I did not much heed this intimation 
at the moment, as I heard of no change in the movements of 
' the enemy; but now, when they must be aware that our stores 
are nearly exhausted by this long blockade, and yet knowing 
this, offer us better terms than they have ever yet offered — 
demanding but one life, I feel convinced some danger to 
themselves is at hand, some rescue for us. I am, therefore, 
induced to give credit to the contents of this paper. I was 
about to lay it before you, when Mr. Goodman so suddenly 
appeared. Let us then make every effort to hold out the 
place yet another twenty-four hours, and the succours may 
arrive for our safety; we have still a few biscuits left, and an 
abundance of water — that may suffice us." 

"To be sure it will," said Mr. Gandy. "And doth not 
Horace say : Serviet ceternum, quia parvo nesciet uti. Now we 
are no slaves, we shall do very well. We will hold out, I hope 
at last for victory, and for a thankful acknowledgment of the 
same." 

" It is agreed, then," said Lady Howard. " And my answer 
from the gate-house to this new summons to surrender, shall 
be a defiance to the rebel host who are now before my doors." 

"Greatly spoken," said Mr. Gandy, "but you are indeed, 
madam, aexu faemina, ingenio vir" 

Lady Howard did as she had proposed doing; the result 
may be told in a few words. 

It appeared that the numerous band under the command of 
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Sir Nicholas Slanning was much nearer on its road than 
Colonel Holborne had suspected. The scouts soon brought 
intelligence of this to our besiegers, who now began to fear for 
themselves. Instead, therefore, of having time to waste before 
Walreddon, till famine should compel the Lady Howard to 
open wide her gates, under cover of the dusk Colonel Holborne 
raised the blockade, and retreated with his rebel crew as fast 
as he could into Plymouth, where the town and castle were 
garrisoned in the name of the parliament, and had abundance 
of men and stores. 

The harm they did us during this blockade, was that of 
having killed about six of our men, wounded double that 
number, reduced the rest to a state of starvation, and injured 
some of the most ancient parts of the building beyond all 
possibility of repair. 

On the morning after the departure of the rebels, Slanning, 
who had hastened on by a forced march, in consequence of 
healing of our distress, came before the gates of Walreddon. 
Need I say, how joyfully, how thankfully they opened to him; 
and that the food and refreshments he brought with him were 
most gratefully received by our starving household. 

All was now rejoicing within the walls, and none triumphed 
more heartily than did the worthy Mr. Gandy; but though he 
went home to see Sally, to our great surprise, he did not tarry 
with her. He soon returned to Walreddon. His object in 
doing so was to seek out Mr. John Goodman, for whom he 
bad conceived a great esteem, and for whose conversion he 
declared he hungered and thirsted day and night; as he 
thought him much too good a man to be given over to the 
Pope, and the great enemy of souls. Warm, as sudden, was 
this friendship for Mr. Goodman, and that very evening he 
gave him the most cordial assurances of his regard ; and began 
to talk to him with a kindness that was truly affecting. 

But this amicable style of conversation, bright in its begin- 
nings, was soon overclouded by the convertional efforts of the 
pro test ant divine; and all doctrinal differences were very 
shrewdly and severely handled by both parties. Mr. Gandy 
dwelt much upon the authority of Scripture ; Mr. Goodman 
on that of tradition. Mr. Gandy quoted the great divines of 
the Church of England; Mr. Goodman the writings of the 
Fathers. Mr. Gandy argued for the Reformation ; Mr. Good- 
man called it innovation. Mr. Gandy declared the Protestant 
to be a restoration of the primitive church; Mr. Goodman 
insisted on the higher antiquity of his own ; till, at last, these 
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worthies seemed disposed to become, each in his own person, 
the representatives of the church militant, had not Lady 
Howard and myself interfered to part them. At length we 
succeeded, by persuading both to go to bed, and take some 
rest, after the hardships and fatigue they had endured. 

Thus did they separate ; not, however, without a last word, 
in which Mr. Gandy sent bloody Queen Mary to the devil, 
and was answered by Mr. Goodman paying the same compli- 
ment to Queen Elizabeth. On bidding a good night to my 
Lady Howard, each divine took credit to himself for having 
refuted his opponent in doctrinal points, with unanswerable 
arguments : a reflection which, after the heat of the moment, 
reconciled them to one another; so that when they met again 
the next morning, over a boar's head and muscadine, bestowed 
upon them by Sir Nicholas Slanning for breakfast, they were 
once more excellent friends. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



To vouch this is no proof; 
Without more certain, and more overt test, 
Than these thin habits, and poor likelihoods. 

Oh judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason. 

8HAKSPERB. 



During the latter days of the attack on Walreddon, I had 
received a shot from a musket-ball in my left arm. The wound, 
though slight in itself, from being neglected at the time, soon 
after our relief put on an inflammatory character, and became 
dangerous, being attended with great fever. At this period I 
suffered so much from delirium that I have but a very confused 
recollection of my illness. All that T distinctly remember is, 
that I received the utmost kindness from Lady Howard; that 
worthy Mr. Gandy seemed to be always in my sick room; and 
that Constance Behenna was my nurse; and grieved was I to 
learn before I could leave my bed, that the poor old woman 
was ill, in consequence of the fatigue she had undergone during 
the early part of my sickness. 

On my becoming convalescent, the surgeon (to whose care, 
as he himself declared, next to a good Providence, I owed my 
life) insisted so much on perfect rest being necessary for my 
recovery, that Lady Howard would not hear of my plan to 
join Sir Ralph Hopton, in his projected expedition against the 
rebels in the north of Devon. In consequence of this deten- 
tion, I missed being present at an engagement; which, from a 
circumstance attending it, became a subject of more than 
ordinary interest to the whole of the county. Of this more 
anon. 

One morning, when my returning strength made me con- 
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sider that I ought to insist on joining those royalist gentlemen, 
who were at this time engaged in action for the king, I deter- 
mined to speak to Lady H oward, to obtain her consent to join 
Sir Ralph, more especially as (all the neighbouring towns, 
except Plymouth, being once more in the possession of the 
royalists, under the command of Sir Nicholas Slanning and 
Captain Drake) she had nothing to fear for herself in this 
vicinity. 

Whilst I was pondering in what manner I should introduce 
my request, Lady Howard came to seek me in my own 
chamber. By the air of complacency with which she asked 
me how I did, and complimented me on my improved health, 
I felt assured she had' some communication to make that 
would be agreeable to me ; for her countenance was so expres- 
sive, so indicative of the real state of her mind on all occa- 
sions, that, notwithstanding her habitual self-command, by 
long and close observation, I had learnt to know at a glance 
what were her real feelings, perhaps more truly than she could 
sometimes know them herself. 

She now speedily confirmed my conjectures, by saying she 
had something to mention which she hoped would prove satis- 
factory. I well knew, she said, it had long been her wish, 
indeed her intention, interrupted for a season by the assault 
on her house, to see the earnest desire of her heart accom- 
plished, by the union of her dear godson, her adopted heir, 
with the young and amiable woman to whom he, as well as 
herself, was so much attached. That if this marriage 
were delayed till public matters should be more settled, she 
feared she might not live to see it take place at all : for though 
the present state of affairs in the West wore a better aspect, 
and it was confidently believed Prince Rupert would succeed 
in his meditated design to retake Exeter, yet notwithstanding 
all this, she did not think the civil war was near its close. 
She feared there was yet much to be suffered and much to be 
done before the unhappy Charles could be restored to his 
shaken throne. She dwelt much on this head. 

In fulfilment of my duty to the king, I urged on her con- 
sideration, that dearly as I valued her parental affection, and 
dearly as I loved Emily, yet I could not but apprehend, if I 
remained at W T alreddon " a moth of peace," when all my fel- 
low royalists were hastening to the field of war, my character 
as a man of honour must suffer. She interrupted me, by 
saying, she had thought of that, and I must listen to her plan 
for me. She would not wish to delay me for more than a few 
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days, after my perfect recovery; but, as my father's consent 
had been given; as the Lady Isabella Grenville desired the 
match for her daughter; and her brother-in-law, Sir Bevil 
Grenville, no less approved it for his niece — she did not know 
what should prevent her wishes being accomplished, to see us 
united before I again took the field. She added, that, as I 
was a Protestant and Emily a Roman-catholic, it was neces- 
sary that the marriage ceremony should be performed accord- 
ing to the rites of both churches. This could be easily done, 
as we had both Mr. Gandy and Mr. Goodman at our com- 
mand. But there must be no delay ; as the latter was but 
awaiting the arrival of a vessel off the coast, in the commander 
of which he had a friend, in order to make his escape into 
France. 

In almost breathless agitation, I inquired what was her 
plan. 

She replied that, with the utmost privacy, the Lady Isabella 
Grenville (who was about coming with all speed to Wal- 
reddon) and one or two of the most trusted of her household 
should be present. That Mr. Gandy should marry us accord- 
ing to the forms of the Church of England, in the chapel. 
And (as none of the household, except old Constance Behenna, 
knew that their mistress was a Papist) on the evening of the 
same day, with the most profound secresy, the ceremony of 
marriage should be repeated in conformity to the Roman- 
catholic ritual, in the under-croft of the chapel ; which Lady 
Howard no longer scrupled to confess had been appropriated 
to the services of that church, ever since she had concealed 
John Goodman in the De M ewey Tower. Sir Bevil Grenville, 
the uncle of my intended bride, she assured me would be pre- 
sent at the ceremony, if he could possibly leave Stow for a 
few days, at such a time of public commotion. 

Jt is quite unnecessary to say with what feelings of joy I 
acceded to all these arrangements of my benefactress to insure 
my happiness; and so active was Lady Howard in all she did, 
that it needed but a very short time to complete every thing for 
the execution of her purpose. 

The day soon arrived that was destined for my union with 
the gentlest and the loveliest of her sex — my own beloved 
Emily. Under the direction of Lady Howard, some prepara- 
tions had been made, such as the circumstances of the times 
would admit, in the old chapel, where the ceremony of the 
Protestant church was to be performed. There, amidst the 
vestiges of decaying grandeur, surrounded by the tombs and 
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monuments of the dead, the Gothic gloom of ancient paint 
windows, and short clustering columns, with arches broad ai 
low, was I commanded by my Lady Howard, to proceed aloi 
to meet my destined bride. I obeyed, and entered the chap 
with a light step, but an anxious and throbbing heart, strange 
mistrustful of my own promised happiness, and agitated by 
thousand emotions, which I could neither account for n 
overcome. , There was too much in them of tumult for jo 
and yet there was hope always allied to happiness — why tni 
should I suffer the least shade of mistrust to cast its cloud ov 
my mind, on this my wedding-day? I was vexed with my* 
for such folly; and determined to rejoice, without mistrust • 
fear. 

But as I approached the open doors of the chapel, when i 
a moment I paused near the porch, and could see within tl 
little company assembled to receive me, the gloom of tl 
place, and the solemn aspect of all within it, seemed, at 
were, to dash with death-like coldness the spirit of joy th 
would fain have arisen in my heart 

At this crisis an event, which under any other circumstanc* 
I should have deemed trifling, now both startled and surprise 
me. It was, that at the instant I was about to cross the pore 
into the chapel, I perceived old Constance Behenna (whom 
fancied to be sick in bed) standing leaning on her staff, bavin 
stept forward from behind one of the Gothic columns whic 
had hitherto concealed her, for the purpose of intercepts 
my path. 

The marks of her recent illness were strong upon her; tl 
paleness of death was in her countenance, as she said to a 
in that low, distinct, and nerve-thrilling tone><which mak< 
itself felt as well as heard, — " Do you remember, Colon 
Courtenay, the last time you were in this chapel? It was wit 
me, in the under-croft at midnight. You had strange sigh 
and events disclosed to you then ; and God knows, if in tl 
chapel itself whether He may not on this day discover to yc 
greater things still than those you both saw 8nd heard in thi 
fearful night. I saved your life then. Have you been true I 
your promise, have you kept my secret?" 

" I have," I replied. " Are you satisfied?" 

"Yes," she said, "lam with you. Well! God's will I 
done, be it what it may. I had thought to have told yc 
many other things ; but I am old and sick, and well nigh helj 
less now. I will follow you into the chapel, however, and w 
you married ; I crept down from my sick bed on purpose ; for 
will see the end of this matUw — \>ass on," 
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She followed me into the chapel, but immediately retired 
towards the most obscure part of the building, as if she would 
avoid mingling with the few who were present. I saw her 
take her seat on a low bench behind one of the short thick 
columns near the entrance. I did not remark that any one 
noticed her presence except myself. 

The altar, where the ceremony of the Protestant church was 
to be performed, still bore upon it a richly carved and ancient 
Gothic crucifix ; no rails surrounded it, but cushions were laid 
lor the company to kneel upon, and a few carved oak chairs 
stood on each side. 

Mr. Gandy, dressed in his white surplice (the surplice 
which had been made so great a source of contention between 
the different sects of the day), stood in the centre before the 
altar table. He looked grave, almost to sternness. He was 
in no very satisfied humour, for Sir Bevil Grenville, not being 
able to leave Stow, to attend the ceremony in person, by the 
entreaty of Lady Howard, John Goodman (notwithstanding 
his abhorrence of a Protestant rite) had been prevailed with 
to act for him, and to give away the bride in this our first 
ceremony. In order, therefore, to disguise him from obser- 
vation, if any of the household (not yet trusted with the secret 
of his concealment) should peep in, he was dressed for the 
occasion in a suit of my clothes as a cavalier. This character 
so well became him, that I fancied he looked far more like a 
stout soldier in the service of King Charles, than a priest in 
that of Papal Rome. 

Lady Howard stood near Mr. Gandy, with her accustomed 
air of dignity ; yet she looked, I thought, somewhat disturbed. 
Her cheek was pale, her eye bloodshot, as if she had not slept. 
And when I saluted her, as I touched her hand, I remarked 
it was dry and burning, as if she were suffering from some 
feverish affection. 

Emily was stationed near her, clad in white, simply but 
elegantly ; a thin white veil was thrown over her fair hair ; it 
fell to the ground, yet without concealing the beauty of her 
neck and form. It gave the graceful effect of long and flow- 
ing drapery to her whole person. 

She, too, looked pale, but as I seized her hand and pressed 
it to my lips, whilst my eyes spoke to hers the feelings of my 
heart (for I had not the power or the courage, and in the 
presence of others, to utter them at such a moment), a deep 
blush overspread her face. I thought, as I gazed upon her, 
that never before had I seen a creature so fair and innocent ; 
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so lovely in youthful modesty. To the imagination of th 
poet, I could fancy her like the rose, newly springing froi 
its parent tree, and opening in all its sweetness to the eye c 
heaven. 

The Lady Isabella Grenville stood also near the altai 
Though I was about to marry her daughter, I knew but Uttl 
of her, never having seen her more than two or three time 
at Walreddon, and once at Stow. I knew from Lady Howan 
that she was anxious for the completion of the match ; yet 
fancied there was at this moment more of sadness than of jo; 
in her fine and expressive features. 

After I had saluted all who were present with aifectionat 
respect, Mr. Gandy asked my Lady Howard if he should pro 
ceed to the service we were assembled to solemnize in thi 
holy place. On her signifying a wish that he should do sc 
he oade us approach nearer to the altar. Mr. Gandy opene 
his book, and was about to proceed, when our attention wa 
for a moment called off, and the ceremony interrupted by 
slight movement, and by voices at the door of the chapel. 

I turned round, and beheld Constance Behenna in clos 
conversation with a dark-eyed, gipsy-looking boy, who, 
know not wherefore, I instantly fancied to be no other thai 
Robin, the brother of Cinderella ; and when 1 saw that th 
lad wore the dress of a page ; that the colours of it, as well a 
the laces, were those of my friend James Chudleigh, I coul 
no longer doubt the truth. It seemed to me as if the bo 
hesitated, should he come forward or not to do his errand 
seeing how we were engaged. But Old Constance, with he 
accustomed vehemence, bade him fear nothing and proceed. 

Thus urged, the dark-eyed gipsy came forward into th 
body of the chapel, and asked one of the servants who wa 
present, where he might find Colonel Courtenay ? " I an 
the individual whom you seek," I said, and immediately h 
put into my hands a packet, saying it came from his mastei 
General James Chudleigh, who had charged him to spar 
neither spur nor speed till he found where I was, and delivers 
those papers up to me. 

I forthwith broke the seal. The envelope contained tw 
letters — one addressed to myself, another, of greater bulk, t 
the Lady Howard. Of the contents of my own letter I shal 
presently have to speak at large, in due time and place; her 
I shall only observe, that I was greatly astonished, and tha 
they concluded with the request that I would without dela 
give into the hands of Lady Howard the letter enclosed wit! 
mine. 
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I immediately complied with this desire of my friend Chud- 
leigh. As I handed the packet to my godmother, my eye 

f lanced on the Lady Isabella Grenville. It struck me that 
er countenance had undergone a great and sudden change ; 
that she was disturbed by some strong, yet suppressed cause 
of emotion. She trembled exceedingly ; yet she stood mute. 
The features of the Lady Howard, too, wore an expression of 
uncertainty and alarm. But in what words shall I describe 
the extraordinary scene which now followed in the chapel, 
where I had so lately entered to feel and to witness only hap- 
piness and joy? 

As the Lady Howard read the papers she had just received, 
the most painful vicissitudes of feeling seemed to arise within 
her bosom, and to shake her inmost soul. At one moment 
her countenance became white, even haggard in its aspect, as 
if the warrant of death was written in every feature. Anon 
those pale hues gave place to the crimson glow of indignation, 
as with a lip curled with scorn, she raised her eyes for a 
moment from the paper to dart a fiery and haughty glance on 
the surprised and trembling Lady Isabella. Again she com- 
pressed her lips, and seemed to grasp the letter with a yet 
more agitated hand, whilst she drew her breath hard and 
inwardly, as if she would compel herself to patience till she 
had read its contents to the close. 

At length, with a loftiness of anger that was terrible, but 
commanding, in the midst of the wildest paroxysm of passion, 
she burst forth with a vehemence of reproach against the 
Lady Isabella Grenville, that had in its tones, its gestures, its 
expressions, something truly fearful. " What is this?" she 
exclaimed; " you have vilely deceived me. You have taken 
advantage of my confiding friendship, of my affections, to 
make me your dupe; and that by the shameful arts of an 
impostor, to make me take to my bosom one whom you well 
knew, was loathed and abhorred; who was to me as the viper, 
in whose sting there is misery and madness." 

"My Lady Howard," replied the Lady Isabella, in a low 
and tremulous voice, " I have done you no real injury — no 
wrong. I have but taken advantage of our renewed acquaint- 
ance to present to you, under the name of my daughter, your 
own most innocent, most injured, and neglected child — the 
lost heir of your most ancient house. I rescued her in child- 
hood, when you hated and abandoned her; I saved her from 
a fate far worse than death. Cast then aside all these wild 
and frantic prejudices, and receive from the hand of one who 
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has been made but as an instrument of a good Providence, 
this most inestimable blessing — your long-tost child. Receive 
her as the precious gift of Providence, to console, to comfort, 
to cherish your declining years. Here, my Emily, approach 
your real mother, kneel at her feet and ask her blessing. My 
Lady Howard, look on this innocent, and in ber behold the 
repetition of yourself; of what I can remember you in youth 
and beauty, ere the deadly course of passion blighted your 
peace, and hardened your once compassionate heart. Look 
upon this lovely creature; she is your child; look upon her, 
and learn to feel the force of natural affection — to feel a 
mother's love — a woman's pity." 

Emily threw herself at her mother's feet, and in broken 
and agitated accents, implored her blessing ; but no answer 
being vouchsafed to her tender supplications, overcome by hei 
newly-awakened filial emotions, she sprang from the ground, 
threw her arms around Lady Howard's neck, and burst into a 
flood of tears. 

Whilst this passed we were all moved with pity, surprise- 
affection ; and not a tongue was mute, we all exclaimed, at 
with one voice, '* Receive and bless your child!" 

But Lady Howard looked as if she neither heeded noi 
heard us; the wandering of her eve, the passionate accents 
of her lips, the bewilderment which seemed to possess hei 
mind, all betokened an awakened frenzy. She appeared as 
if surprised by the innocent embraces of her child, as if she 
could scarcely comprehend what had so suddenly been revealed 
to her. At length, on Emily again embracing her, a cold 
shudder seemed to pass through her whole frame — she 
shivered; and, with trembling and agitated hands, forced 
Emily to unclasp hers from about her neck. This was done 
with a determination, a manner that wounded to the heart 
the unhappy girl. As if borne down by this second unnatural 
repulse, she sank on the ground, and once more on bended 
knees, and with clasped hands, implored her mother's blessing 
in accents that pierced every other ear, and moved every other 
heart. 

"My mother!" she said, "oh, my dear mother! do not 
thus cast me from you ; I am your child ; let me love you— 
let me live with you. You turn away from me; you will not 
look on me — yet speak to me; say you will pardon me, though 
I know not in what I have offended, that you should so turn 
from me. Say but for once you bless me, and 1 will die at 
your feet rather than again offend. But you are still silent! 
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you will not look on me — oh, my mother ! you know not what 
you do ; you cast away a child who would love you more than 
life; who would have no will hut your will, no home but your 
home, no heart hut your heart!" 

" My Lady Howard," said the Lady Isabella, " you will 
kill your daughter with this' unkindness. This second aban- 
donment of her is even worse than the first; do not drive her 
from you." i 

" My mother will not do so," continued Emily; " she will 
not, when she shall know how I have longed for this hour ! 
for this hour, when I might he permitted to fall at her feet, 
and to call her who gave me life, by the sacred, the endearing 
name of mother; and to hear her, as she blessed me on her 
bosom, call me by that of child. Oh, these were such feel- 
ings! I have cherished them day and night; thought upon 
them, made them a part of all my hopes, till life itself seemed 
to hang on them. Give me, then, your blessing!" 

All present were moved, even to tears, by this affectionate 
appeal. I could not at first speak, so much was I overcome 
by my feelings; but I went forward, and offered to assist 
Emily, as she arose from her mother's feet. In doing this, I 
ventured to say a few words, in the endeavour to call Lady 
Howard's attention to her unfortunate child. 

But her mind, already darkened by prejudice and super- 
stition, and now completely shaken from -its balance, was 
alive only to the suggestions of a passion at once frantic and 
barbarous. Yet I could see she made an effort to resume her 
accustomed self-command, even in these moments of trial. 
But in this instance she miscalculated her power; she could 
not seem calm to others, though she fancied she was so to 
herself. But passion, when it passes all the ordinary bounds 
that judgment, circumstance, or decorum would offer as checks 
to its career, always seems calm to the individual whose mind 
is laid prostrate by the despotism of its control. 

But, even in this tempest of the passions, I could not but 
observe there was something in the energetic bearing of Lady 
Howard, and in her noble countenance, that carried with it 
authority; so that an instinctive obedience to her will, wild 
and unreasonable though it might be, seemed to linger in the 
bosoms of those around her. It was strange to see this, even 
at the very hour when the guilt of her early years, in reference 
to her child, seemed about to be revealed to all the world, by 
the immediate interference of God himself, and with all the 
solemnity of a retributive justice. 
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As Emily, quitting the arm of the Lady Isabella, on which 
she had leaned a moment for support, would again have ad- 
vanced to make another attempt to soften her mother, Lady 
Howard waved her off with her hand, bidding her never to 
approach her more ; and accusing the innocent girl and the 
Lady Isabella of having availed themselves of her confiding 
friendship, to practise on her credulity by the grossest impo- 
sition. 

" Alas, my Lady Howard!" said Mr. Gandy, "what mad- 
ness, what blindness of passion is this? Trust me, neither the 
Lady Isabella, nor this young and innocent creature, have 
deceived you ; they are not capable of such a crime. And I 
must tell you, you do not respect yourself in this matter. 
Common honesty, public fame, the reputation of your ancient 
house, the feelings of a woman, should all teach you to hear 
with some patience the circumstances of this matter; and not 
thus to condemn it unheard. There is much to be inquired 
into; and first, 1 would ask, how long Mistress Emily has 
known herself to be your child?" 

Lady Howard looked for a moment confounded. 
" She is your child, your unhappy, your neglected child," 
continued the Lady Isabella. " I am not ashamed to avow 
the truth in the sight both of God and man. I saved and 
protected the innocent creature, whom you, Lady Howard, 
with your unnatural cruelty, would have hastened to an early 
grave, or, to what was worse than an early grave, to misery 
in a foreign land. I saved her, and brought her up as my own 
child; never, till within these few last weeks, did I reveal to 
her the truth, that to you, and not to me, she owed her birth. 
When that friendship, which subsisted between us in early 
years, was once more renewed, and within your own house 
of Walreddon, I gladly availed myself of the opportunity it 
afforded to introduce to your heart and home your own most 
injured child. I thought it impossible that so much sweetness 
and beauty could become known to you without gaining on 
your affections. I was not mistaken; as my daughter, you 
welcomed and soon loved her as your own. I longed to make 
you acquainted with the truth, that she was such ; I awaited 
but the arrival of one from a foreign land, whose evidence I 
deemed necessary to establish the truth of all I should reveal; 
but, alas! that individual never came." 

"To whom do you allude, madam?" said Mr. Gandy, "for 
this is a matter in which we all feel an interest." 
" I allude, sir," replied the Lady Isabella, " to the woman 
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who had the care of the child at the time she was lost, under 
circumstances the most painful ; and who, for a sum of money, 
sold her into my hands, and to my care: the woman who did 
this, soon after absconded. I traced her into France; I found 
she was of profligate manners. But there the inquiry failed ; 
I could learn no more ; and not till within the last year did I 
find she was still alive; abandoned by her vile companion, her 
seducer, and sinking under the hard hand of poverty and 
sickness in' a foreign land. Through the interference of the 
friend who obtained for me these particulars, I offered to 
undertake the cost of her return to England, with the charge 
of her when there arrived, so important was her evidence. 
She would gladly have come; but it was too late; she died in 
the public hospital at Paris." 

Mr. Gandy again addressed the Lady Isabella, somewhat 
with that air of authority he was wont to adopt when exami- 
ning a witness brought before him on the bench, and conjured 
her to speak out; to say if she had any other motive at the 
time than that of common humanity for the transaction in 
which she had been engaged with the woman just named, 
to purchase of her the child of Lady Howard, and to adopt it, 
and pass it for her own. 

"I am too old now," replied the Lady Isabella, "to care 
much about concealing either the weaknesses or the disap- 
pointments of my youth. The avowal of the plain truth, 
though not made without pain, will explain all. Humbled as 
I may seem by the afflictions of many years, yet in youth I 
was not insensible either to hope or ambition. I loved one 
above me in fortune; I believed I was beloved again; but I 
was severely punished for my folly. The late Sir Henry 
Howard, the noble and the brave, soon perceived my ill-dis- 
guised affection ; he returned it, and, in secret, pledged to me 
his troth; for his family truly thought the match would be 
unequal, and therefore would not sanction it. He left me, as 
I thought, on the call of public duty ; for weeks and months 
(God only knows with what feelings of devoted, of anxious 
love) I expected his return — his return to make me his wife. 
But he never came ; and I heard of him no more, till I heard 
of his marriage with my early friend, the young and beautiful 
heiress of Walreddon. I will not say what followed; for some 
time, I believe, I was myself incapable of knowing the full 
extent of my own misery, for my reason was shaken by the 
shock. At length I married a gentleman who had long loved, 
and now pitied me, the elder brother of Sir Bevil Grenville. 
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I quitted England in company with my husband, who re1 
to the Low Countries, where he took an active part in 
affairs, and held a post of much honour." 

" But you returned to England, as I have heard," sa 
Gandy, " for a short time alone, before you lost your hx, 
— was it so?" 

" It was," answered Lady Isabella. " It was aboi 
years after the marriage of my Lady Howard, and thre 
my own, that I again visited England. I found, on in 
that Sir Henry Howard was dead; that his widow, my 
friend, was sunk into a state of gloom bordering on i 
choly; the cause of all this I also learnt; Sir Henry Ho 
treachery in the matter of Raleigh's supposed deati 
deception he had practised, his dying confession, and the 
Howard's despair in consequence of not being able t< 
any intelligence of her long-lost, but still beloved Ralei 
also learnt the fearful story of her unnatural hatred f 
own child, and that the poor infant was so cruelly neg 
by its mother, that many began to entertain fears even 
life." 

" And did these rumours, for they could be nothing 
cause you to resolve on possessing yourself of the pen 
the child?" inquired Mr. Gandy. 

" No," said Lady Isabella; " I acted on a stronger i 
rity. An old servant of the family, in whom I could 
trust, assured me that Lady Howard was considering ir 
way she should send her child abroad, so as to place h< 
convent for life ; where, on attaining a fitting age, she 
be compelled to take the veil. On hearing this, I deter 
to save the infant, and to adopt her as my own. Gold '. 
found had that power with my informant which it alwa 
with the selfish and unprincipled. I paid largely the v 
who had the care of the child, to put her into my hai 
the moment I was about to embark for the continent, 
chanced, that some gipsies happened to be in the neigl 
hood at the time, and, as I afterwards learnt with s 
regret, were most falsely considered, by all the world, 
miscreants who had stolen the child for the purpose of $ 
her to the plantations. On my arrival in the Low Cou: 
a scene of the most unexpected suffering and sorrow ai 
me. The Protestants in many of the towns and citie 
risen in arms to shake off the Spanish yoke. In these sj 
attempts, my husband, like so many of the English re 
in those countries, had taken an active part, and had 
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but a day or two before my return to my now ruined and dis- 
tracted home. But though I had lost my natural protector, I 
was not without friends. With the wreck of our property, I 
resided for more than fourteen years in much obscurity abroad. 
There I educated Emily as my child, till, at the urgent request 
of my late husband's brother, Sir Bevil Grenville, I returned 
to England, all the world believing that in Emily I had brought 
with me my own child. I did not undeceive them. As soon 
as occasion served, I made inquiries respecting my Lady 
Howard, whose husband had died in a manner so similar to 
mine. It was then I learnt, for the first time, the mistaken 
report that, nearly fifteen years before, the infant girl, whom 
she had never loved as a daughter, had been stolen from her 
by gipsies. That she had offered a considerable reward for 
the recovery of the child; but all her efforts to trace its exist- 
ence had been vain. I determined on the discovery. But 
anxious that the daughter should win an interest in the affec- 
tions of the mother, before she knew her to be such, I sought 
by every means to renew my ancient friendship with my Lady 
Howard, in order to introduce, to her home and her heart, her 
own most lovely child. I have told you the rest — all pros- 
pered as I could desire it should prosper, Lady Howard loved 
and cherished Emily with the fondest care. 

"I have all along been desirous that the truth should be 
revealed to Lady Howard; but knowing how necessary was 
the evidence of the woman from whom 1 obtained the charge 
of the infant, to establish her identity, I awaited her arrival 
in England, at once to proclaim the truth, and to silence all 
objections that could be raised against it; but she came not; 
and at length I learned that she was dead. By what means 
the writer of the letter, this day delivered to my Lady Howard, 
obtained a knowledge of these matters I know not, though I 
cannot do other than conclude they must, in some way, in 
the first instance, have been communicated by the woman so 
lately deceased." 

" I can explain that matter," I said, "as my friend General 
James Chudleigh told me all when he addressed to me the 
letter which contained the packet I this day delivered to my 
Lady Howard. The particulars are these. An Englishwoman 
of rank, the Lady Meadows, long resident in Paris, was applied 
to on account of her known charitable disposition, with the 
request that she would be pleased to visit a poor and unhappy 
Englishwoman, then lying on her death-bed in the Hdtel Dieu. 
She hastened to the hospital, had an interview with the dying 
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woman, received from her some important information, toge- 
ther with a packet, which she promised to forward to Eng- 
land by the first private hand she could trust. Unfortunately, 
the Lady Meadows was well known as a friend of the Queen 
Henrietta Maria, and a devoted royalist. She had quitted 
her own country to avoid the persecutions of the rebel par- 
liament. It so happened, that some of their emissaries, who 
were at this time purposely stationed at Paris to watch the 
movements of the exiled royalists, learned that she was on 
terms of friendly communication with James Chudleigh ; and 
that a packet of considerable import had been entrusted by 
her to his care for the purpose of transmission into England. 
This created suspicion ; and the spies of the roundheads, 
who could not imagine a private communication could exist 
without a reference to politics, instantly concluded that 
Chudleigh was about becoming false to the popular party; 
and that he was in league with Queen Henrietta Maria, by 
the agency of Lady Meadows, to convey important intelli- 
gence to the king in England. This caused great alarm ; and 
without delay, some of those wretched tools of power, who 
were willing to do any villany on good payment, were hired 
to stop and rob Chudleigh, on the Pont Neuf, on the evening 
of the day he had received the packet from Lady Meadows. 
These men were directed to take his purse, in order that the 
transaction might wear the appearance of a common robbery; 
but above all, were they charged to possess themselves of 
every paper to be found on his person. This villany suc- 
ceeded, and the emissary of the parliament lost not an hour 
in hastening to England with the papers in question, to lay 
them before the council of state. Judge of their disappoint- 
ment, when they found, instead of a communication on the 
king's affairs, nothing but the dying confession of a private 
nature, made by a poor woman in a French hospital ? The 
paper itself being addressed to the Lady Howard, the enve- 
lope alone bearing the name of Chudleigh, as the packet was 
consigned to his care." 

" And what did the council of state, on discovering their 
mistake?" said Mr. Gandy. 

"They were, it should seem, not only mortified and disap- 
pointed, but somewhat ashamed of the transaction. They 
feared also that Sir George Chudleigh, father of my friend, and 
a general in their own army, would take offence at his son 
being so suspected, and so misused, if the truth were fully 
known. They scrupled not, therefore, as unprincipled men 
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seldom make much scruple in such matters, to turn all the 
blame from themselves upon their unlucky spy ; and directing 
that the packet itself should he restored to James Chudleigh 
as soon as possible after his return to England, dismissed him. 
In consequence of the state of public affairs, the official to 
whose charge the restoration of the packet had been committed, 
forgot it for some months, till the name of James Chudleigh 
was recalled to his mind by hearing of his success in the 
storming of Exeter. He then forwarded it to him, with an 
apology for the delay, and an account of the whole business, 
following the example of his masters, in casting all the blame 
of the robbery committed on the Pont Neuf, on what he 
termed the officious villany of a worthless emissary in Paris. 
It is almost unnecessary to add, that Chudleigh, knowing the 
letter in question was addressed to the Lady Howard of Wal- 
reddon, forwarded it without delay to me, that I might place 
it safe within her own hands. You have seen how it arrived 
here, and on this day." 

Whilst I was giving this explanation to Mr. Gandy, I per- 
ceived Lady Howard was engaged in earnest conversation with 
her Romish priest, Mr. Goodman. They spoke in a low and 
undertone, though I did not hear what they said, yet I could 
not help suspecting, by the passionate gestures of the one, and 
the haughty and repulsive air of the other, that Mr. Goodman 
was pleading the cause of the long-lost and unhappy heir of 
Walreddon. 

But Lady Howard resisted even his interference, as ill-timed 
and officious. She treated the whole as a fabrication ; declared 
Emily was no child of hers, doubted the authenticity of the 
letter just delivered to her, and exclaimed with much vehe- 
mence — " Why should I give credit to such a tale as this? 
There is no existing evidence of its truth ; as well might you 
persuade me that one of my dead ancestry, who here lie around 
me, mouldering into dust, would arise from the tomb to pro- 
claim, by such a fatal visitation, that yonder trembling girl 
was kindred to their blood, and heir to their ancient line, as 
persuade me that she is such by all you have this day said or 
shewn to prove it. 1 will not believe it ; there is no living 
witness to the fact; and the Lady Isabella Grenville may her- 
self have been deceived by some low-born infant being passed 
on her as my child. Again I repeat it, there is no living 
witness of the truth." 

*' But there is a living witness, though one who will shortly 
be numbered with the dead, who can and will speak it," said 
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old Constance Behenna, rising from the base of the monument 
on which she had previously been seated, with looks so pale 
and ghastly, that she was no bad representative of one of 
those dead and entombed ancestry to whom Lady Howard had 
alluded but a moment before, in ner discourse. 

"Constance Behenna!" exclaimed Lady Howard, with sur- 
prise, as her cheek became white, and her air disordered at the 
sudden interference of her ancient attendant. " What folly, 
what dotage is this? that you, one of the oldest and most 
favoured followers of my house, should thus rise up against 
me ! Peace, woman, peace ! you were wont to be faithful." 

" Ay ! too faithful for what was evil, but most unfaithful 
to all that was good," replied Constance. "No, my Lady 
Howard, I will no longer keep peace. Peace and I have long 
since parted ; we have never kept house together since one 
fatal day, when I thought that to obey you would acquit 
me from doing any other duty to God or man. But oh! 
this shall be no longer! I am old now, and death knocks hard 
at the door of age, and will not much longer be kept out 
He requires, and he will have the soul within, to deliver it up 
to judgment. I will make a clean breast of it, then ; I will 
free the conscience, that the miserable soul may go to her 
account with one heavy load cast aside, so that it sink not at 
once into that pit which the judge and the sin make fearful." 

As old Constance uttered this, with a raised mien, and an 
expression of countenance so animated that her eyes seemed 
to kindle with a fire more than natural as she spoke, she might 
be compared to an ancient sibyl, who, suddenly inspired by 
the spirit of her prophetic mood, foretels events of misery and 
scenes of coming woe. 

There was, too, something so conscience-stricken, so fallen 
in the looks and demeanour of the usually haughty Lady 
Howard, as she seemed to writhe and quail, under the daring 
address of her ancient domestic, that every one present became 
mute with wonder and surprise ; not a word was breathed to 
break in upon the interest of a disclosure so striking, so im- 
portant, — all were hushed. 

Lady Howard, after a moment's pause, endeavoured, though 
not without effort, to suppress her angry feelings, and to treat 
all that Constance had said as the prepossession of dotage and 
folly. But it would not do. There was so much of earnest- 
ness, such clearness, such perfect self-possession in all that 
Constance had spoken, that she felt it was impossible to dis- 
miss her, unheard, in the presence of so many persons. The 
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very pride of her character, therefore, at least compelled the 
Lady Howard to submit to the torture of hearing all that Con* 
stance had to say on a matter so abhorrent to her feelings. 

There is, however low or poor the individual, something so 
awe-inspiring in old age vehemently supporting the truth ; and 
with all the energy of a religious feeling, appealing to that 
God before whose throne the immortal spirit must so soon 
appear, that it compels at once attention and respect. 

Even Lady Howard was struck with a sense of awe, and 
silenced by the energy of her demeanour, as Constance thus 
continued her tale : — " My Lady Howard, I have been faithful 
to your service,, 1 will be so still; for I will be faithful to that 
which shall most concern you hereafter. I know how I am 
bound to you. For more than three hundred years have my 
fathers served your fathers. We have been born on your laud, 
fed by your bounty ; we have followed your fortunes for evil 
or for good, and have lived and died in your service. And 
when your ancestors have laid their bones to rest under marble 
monuments, and effigies after death have been raised to their 
memories, my fathers' bones have mouldered near theirs, 
without a stone to tell their names, and with no memory of 
them left but the record in the hearts of their sons, that they 
were faithful." 

She paused, wiped a tear that started to her eyes, and thus 
resumed her discourse : — " Do not think, my Lady Howard, it 
is a small matter to me, old Constance Behenna, who am the 
last of my family, even as you, my lady, before you married, 
were the last of yours, to speak a truth that may pain you. 
For I am to you even like the old thornbush that grows under 
the stately oak ; I am nothing without you. But though in 
years past I thought little of a heavenly Master, but much of 
an earthly mistress; though I little heeded God's honour, but 
would have died for yours, it is not so now. Age, infirmity, 
and sorrow, have taught me better things ; I have lived in sin, 
but I will not die in it." 

Lady Howard seemed much troubled by this opening 
address, and expressed a wish that Constance would communi- 
cate what remained to be said to her in private. 

" No, my lady," she replied, " that must not be; it must be 
thus publicly spoken. I am old, and before to-morrow's sun 
be risen I may be a corpse. My testimony, as the last living 
witness to one part of my Lady Isabella Grenville's tale, is 
necessary to support the truth of all the rest, and to prove to 
all the world who is the real heir of Walreddon. Oh, turn 
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not away, then, from the hearing of what is truth! Frown not 
so on your old servant; she is too aged now, too near the grave, 
to fear the anger of man or woman." 

She paused, and thus continued: — " Hear me then, my 
Lady Howard, and believe that in my feeble voice God has 
sent you a warning one, to awaken you from the security of a 
hardened heart, a dead conscience. Oh, my lady ! fear and 
tremble at the thought of his judgments. This very hour, the 
pain you endure, the discovery of what is hateful to you, are 
things of his commandment. They are but as foretokens of 
what God will do to surprise and overwhelm the soul which 
thinks to cover the guilty act that He sees in its commission, 
and will reveal in his own good time in the sight of men and 
angels." 

" She speaks," whispered Mr. Gandy to me, "like one who 
is inspired by a spirit beyond herself. Such a gift is some- 
times vouchsafed to those who are permitted to have a glimpse 
of futurity ; to have a faint view of the things of eternity, 
when those of time are about to forsake them. She is an 
awful woman, yet I think no witch, as the vulgar will have 
her to be : witches do not speak after this fashion. Listen, 
she is about to resume her discourse." 

"My Lady Howard," continued Constance, "it has cost 
me many a weary day, many a sleepless night, to bring my 
mind to the resolution from which, having once adopted it, it 
will never now go back — that resolution was, that if ever the 
occasion offered for my speaking the truth, and telling the 
part I had in some most wicked transactions ; and if, by so 
speaking it, your lost child could be restored to her right, I 
would declare it, though I died for it at the stake the next 
hour. Oh, there have been heavy acts of sin committed 
against that innocent child ! But the black deed has, like a 
swollen cloud, mounted from earth to heaven ; there it has 
appealed in witness against the offender; and the curse it 
calls down will descend upon the guilty head, in fire and hail, 
in the storm of an Almighty judgment. I will speak, then ; 
I will call on all here present to bear witness to my words, so 
that they may remember them when I shall be no more." 

Mr. Gandy here ventured to interfere, and notwithstanding 
the presence of Lady Howard, and the risk of -offending her, 
took out his note-book, and declared that, as he was a magis- 
trate, he would take the confession of Constance Behenna 
down in writing, as it might be hereafter of considerable 
import. 
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Constance protested that it was her wish he should do so, 
ind thus continued — "My Lady Howard cannot forget that 
nore than once I spoke to her, for I was then much about 
ler person, concerning her strange and unnatural dislike to 
ler own child. She did not conceal from me the cause; 
ndeed it was known to me long before — that the cruel man- 
ler in which she had been deceived by Sir Henry Howard, 
respecting the death of another, and her belief that, whilst 
he child of the husband who had so deceived her lived, she 
ihould never again behold the object of her early affections, 
iltogether conspired to make her detest the poor and innocent 
prl, her own daughter. As some excuse for my Lady Howard, 
. will say it, I thought her mind was sadly shaken ; that she 
fas hardly herself whenever she talked about her deceased 
lusband, or the child; and so much did this hatred increase 
ipon her, that I began to fear for the infant's life." 

"This passes all patience," said Lady Howard; "this is a 
oncerted scheme to bring ruin and disgrace upon my name. 
' will hear no more; I shall quit this place, and leave yonder 
wretched woman to tell her tale to those who are willing 
isteners to such insolent calumnies." 

Lady Howard would have quitted the chapel; but not only 
lid Mr. Gandy, but Mr. Goodman also implore her to remain 
ind listen, assuring her that, for the sake of her own reputa- 
ion, she ought not to shrink from hearing whatever Constance 
lad to say on a matter of so much import. 

Thus importuned, Lady Howard consented to remain. 
>he threw herself into a chair near the altar, and with evident 
narks of repugnance, compelled herself to listen patiently 
o the continued narrative of her ancient attendant — Con- 
tance spoke : — " My Lady Howard, at last, told me her mind, 
hat she was resolved to send her child over seas, into some 
breign convent, where she would pay such a sum to the house 
is should satisfy the heads of it, and silence all impertinent 
nquiry ; that never should a creature she so abhorred as she 
lid that child, remain near her. She would never acknow- 
edge it, never see it, never make it heir to her estate, or her 
tame. That the girl should be brought up in the convent, 
ind when old enough, should be compelled to take the veil ; 
ind so she should be free from her for ever, and without 
loing her any harm; on the contrary, much good would be 
he result, as her daughter would never know the world, nor 
ts corruptions. I will do my Lady Howard the justice to say, 
hat I believe she had persuaded herself it would be for her 
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daughter's benefit, to consign her from her infancy to a recluse 
and holy life. All this was told me under the most solemn 
charge of secresy." 

" There was nothing in it, aged woman," said Mr. Gandy, 
" to warrant your assertion just now, that you feared for the 
infant's life." 

" Those fears I felt for the child, were before my lady told 
me her plans about the convent; I never felt them after. But 
now comes the worst part of all this sad story. There was, 
about the time of which I am now speaking, a master of a 
vessel, who was suspected to be a pirate. He often came into 
Plymouth harbour. I was employed by my lady to seek him 
out, and to engage him for a large sum of money to take 
charge of the child, to ship her over into Britanny; for on 
the coast of that country stood the convent where she was to 
pass her life. The captain was to put her into the hands of 
my Lady Abbess; who was to give him a letter, to let me 
know the child was delivered up to her in safety ; whereupon 
he was to receive his reward from me. All this I arranged. 
There remained nothing more to be done by me but to place 
the child on shipboard; and my lady's name was not to appear 
in the affair. But, before I could finish a business so wickedly 
begun, God laid his hand on me. I caught a fever, then rife 
in this neighbourhood, and of which many died that year. 
And although I lived, yet so great was my weakness that, for 
many months after it had left me, I could not stand without 
help. This was enough to put me in a better frame of mind." 

" It was, woman,' said Mr. Gandy; "it was a merciful 
call. It was God standing at the gate of the grave, and 
calling up sickness as the porter, by whose key he hoped to 
find entrance into the inner chamber of your hardened heart i 
I hope you did not let the Lord beat upon that in vain." 

" I had my doubts and fears," continued Constance; "and 
would to God that I had turned to a church minister to give 
me honest counsel in the days of my returning strength. But, 
alas! I called on one to advise with me whom I had never 
enabled by my own example to give me good counsel — I 
called on my own daughter f She was then a woman grown, 
young, beautiful, but, I fear, desperately wicked. I did not 
know she was so then; it is my only excuse, if I can plead 
any. My daughter, as it speedily appeared, was at that time 
the companion of a wicked suitor, a soldier, who soon after 
seduced her, and with whom she left England. When 1 told 
her what my Lady Howard would have me do about putting 
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the child into the hands of the master of the vessel, who was 
to leave it safe in the convent in Britanny, and that my lady's 
name was not to .appear in the transaction, all was to seem 
my own act, she laughed at me for a fool, and had the wicked- 
ness to propose to me, that the money which should he placed 
in my hands to pay the captain, we should keep ourselves, 
and give a trifle of it to some of the gipsies who were then in 
the neighbourhood, directing them to hurry away with the 
child, and to sell her to the Algerines, who often hought stolen 
children from such vagabonds, to make them slaves in 
Algiers." 

" And did you, could you listen to a proposal so wicked as 
this with any patience?" said Mr. Gandy. 

" I did not consent to it," replied Constance; " and so far 
was I from lending a willing ear to it, that I chid my hard- 
hearted daughter for daring to propose such a plan to me ; 
and this caused so much quarreling between us, that at last 
I sent her from me; and for a short time she went to service, 
and waited on my Lady Isabella Grenville. Had she remained 
in that service, she might have been saved from misery and 
sin. But my Lady Isabella was about to return to her hus- 
band, then alive in Flanders; and, as 1 afterwards learnt, the 
vile seducer of my daughter followed her even at that time 
with his wicked suit, and never gave it over, till, as the event 
proved, she consented to abandon every one, and leave the 
country with him." 

" But when was it that she contrived to steal the child?" 
said Mr. Gandy; "that is the point we are desirous to learn." 

"You shall hear anon," replied Constance; "before my 
cruel daughter went off with this villain, she returned to me 
for a few days, under the pretence of sorrow for having 
offended me. In those few days she filled up the measure of 
my misery and her own infamy. For the unhappy child of 
my lady being then at my cottage, where the infant was often 
left for days together, to be out of her mother's sight, and 
Lady Howard having but just before given into my charge 
the purse of gold with which I was to pay the master of the 
vessel for taking the child into Britanny, one night after I was 

tone to rest, my daughter, who no doubt had mixed some 
rug in my drink, to make me sleep so sound that nothing 
she did in the house could wake me, — yes, my wicked daughter 
departed with her seducer, taking with her the purse of gold, 
and, as I then believed, my Lady Howard 's child, who from 
that hour was never heard of more. On the next day, when 

z2 
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I awoke from my profound sleep, it was high noon. I found 
myself alone in the cottage where I lived on my lady's estate. 
Finding the purse gone, and the poor child also, 1 doubted 
not for an instant that my daughter had executed the plan for 
her own benefit, which she had once proposed to me, and 
which I had rejected with so much anger. I doubted not, 
also, of her having sold the poor child to the gipsies, who 
were at that time encamped not far from Walreddon. I lost 
not another moment. 1 arose from my bed. I sought my 
lady, and told her all I knew and all I feared. My Lady 
Howard was strangely moved. She did not grieve for the loss 
of the girl, but she wished to save it from the hands of vaga- 
bonds. She offered a large reward for the recovery of her 
child; and many gipsies were taken up and brought before 
the magistrates, who, it was believed, had been concerned in 
the stealing of other children in the county. My lady had all 
the papers of itheir examinations laid before her; but it was 
all in vain, the child was never heard of more. The gipsies 
soon after left the country, and never returned to these parts 
till very lately, when two or three of the old gang, who had 
been here fifteen years ago, came back again. I remembered 
their faces, in spite of time and change. I recollected also 
the past, and hoped and believed — but how mistaken was I — 
that the young girl called Cinderella was no other than the 
stolen child of my Lady Howard, the lost heir of Walreddon. 
The Lady Isabella Grenville has told the rest. She, it appears, 
was the person who induced my wretched Joanna to steal 
from me the child, and by these means to save her from being 
imprisoned in a foreign convent for life, my daughter having 
told her the whole plan for the infant, as she had learned it 
from me. By what has this day come to light, I now find 
that my miserable daughter, after having been abandoned by 
her seducer to poverty and ruin, died in a common hospital 
for the sick in Paris. I can well believe that the letter which 
my Lady Howard has this day received in so extraordinary a 
manner, and after so much delay, contains a confession of the 
truth, made by my repentant Joanna on her deathbed. If so, 
there is some comfort for me in hearing of her death. I will 
hope that she was sorry for her sins, and that she did not 
altogether die the death of the wicked." Constance wiped 
her eyes and added, " For though she was hard-hearted and 
cruel to me, though she left me to follow a villain, and years 
have passed away, and I have neither seen nor heard of her 
till now, yet I cannot hear of her death, and her dying in such 
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misery, without a tear. I have still the heart of a mother for 
my child." 

Here Mr. Gandy exclaimed, " Oh, it is nature, woman ! 
nature that speaks within the breast; for as Solomon says, 
4 Can the mother forget her child?' " 

The worthy man then turned to my Lady Howard, and 
added — " My lady, after what you have this day heard, sup- 
ported as it is by that confession of a dying woman which 
you now hold in your hand, you can no longer doubt that 
this young creature, who for beauty, virtue, and sweetness, any 
parent would be proud to acknowledge, is your long-lost child. 
Oh! let the voice of nature — and what is it but the echo of 
God's voice?— -speak for once within your breast. Listen to 
its dictates. Turn to your long-lost child; turn and welcome 
her to a mother's heart and home. See, she kneels at your 
feet,—- oh, let her not kneel in vain !" 

I, also, at this moment, ventured to approach my Lady 
Howard; and as Emily knelt before her, I bent the knee, 
and pleaded warmly in her behalf. The looks, the manner, 
the demeanour of my Lady Howard, were at this crisis most 
remarkable — most afflicting. She had struggled as long as 
she could struggle against her own convictions; but nature 
had been too powerful, even for her rooted prejudices and 
passions. She was overcome. 

She still sat in one of the old Gothic chairs that stood near 
the altar; the letter, which on that morning had so suddenly 
made known to her the truth, had fallen from her hand, and 
lay at her feet; her arms hung listlessly on each side ; her 
face was wan, haggard, whilst yet a glance, wild and doubtful, 
betokened a still wandering and bewildered mind. Her eye 
seemed to look on something more than was apparent to those 
who stood around her in the chapel. I was shocked on per- 
ceiving these signs and tokens of a fancy so disturbed. 

But as Emily approached, she dropped her head upon her 
bosom, and suffered her innocent child, in silence, and without 
resistance, to take her hands within her own, and to cover 
them with kisses, as, in agitated and broken sentences, the 
unhappy girl made another appeal to her maternal feelings, 
still fearing lest this present seeming insensibility should ter- 
minate in a renewed repulse. 

"My mother!" said the weeping Emily; "my mother! 
you shall not drive me from you. I will never leave you 
more — you are ill. This is too much for you ; I see it is — I 
feel it, — how your hands tremble ! and they are cold now — 
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cold. Oh ! let me warm them in this bosom, next my heart. 
How pale you are ! and yet your eyes look red and wander- 
ing, and you seem scarcely to know that I speak to you!" 

Lady Howard waved her hand, as if she would have Emily 
forbear her affectionate solicitude. But the dear girl would 
not be so discouraged, and continued to kneel and plead with 
all the earnestness of affection. 

" I will never leave you, my dear mother. Indeed you are 
very ill. Let me stay by you and comfort you. No one can 
be to you what I will be to you. I will cherish you ; you shall 
be all my care. The eye of your affectionate child shall be 
ever upon you, whilst with hands raised to God in prayer, she 
will invoke his mercy, that it may be multiplied in blessings 
on a mother's sacred head!" 

On hearing these words of duty and affection, the heart of 
Lady Howard, awakened, for the first time, to a sense of 
maternal tenderness, was greatly softened; it was, indeed, 
subdued. Convinced also, that by the direct interference of 
a good Providence a discovery so fraught with wonder had 
on this day been brought to light, she could no longer resist 
the force of her own strong convictions. Lady Howard now, 
therefore, threw her arms around Emily's neck, sunk her 
head on her bosom, and burst into an agony of grief and 
tears, as she faintly murmured, "Forgive! — my dear child, 
can you forgive ?" 

" Oh, breathe not such a word to me, my dearest mother!" 
said Emily; " it is not for the mother to ask forgiveness of 
her child ; nor for the child to utter forgiveness to the author 
of her being, the object of her duty, and, next to God, of all 
her fear and love. Oh, my mother ! bless me, and forgive 
me the pain which, though innocently, I have caused you — 
the distress of this hour. Bless me, and let me try to make 
your future days those of happiness and peace; of a peace 
which you have never known whilst your child was yet an 
alien to a mother's love." 

"May God bless you, my daughter!" said Lady Howard; 
" and you, my dear godson," she continued, turning to me, 
" now my son indeed — may He bless you both, and render 
propitious your union with the true heir of Walreddon, this 
patient and most injured child!" 

So saying, as I yet kneeled before her, she put her daughter's 
hand into mine, and joined them affectionately together. This 
done, her own dropped again by her side, and she sunk back 
in her chair. The strange circumstances of the day, the 
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vicissitudes of feeling through which she had passed, and 
the many and mingled emotions of her soul, were altogether 
too much for a frame so wasted, so worn as Lady Howard's. 

Generous and affectionate as she had ever been to me, I 
could not look on the sufferings of my benefactress without 
feeling and expressing the deepest regret, not unmingled, 
however, with a nope that she might recover her strength, both 
of body and mind, and long be spared to bless, with her 
maternal cares, her newly recovered child. 

But she shook her head, as she replied, "No; that cannot 
be. I had long endeavoured to steel my heart against all 
strong emotions. In early youth, too much ardour of affec- 
tion was the cause of the destruction of my peace. Beware 
of that rock, my Emily; many a warm heart goes to wreck 
upon ft. Love with sincerity; but with a tenderness still 
tempered with reason. The devotion of love keep for God 
alone ; and remember that he is a jealous God, and that, be 
our affections placed on whom they may, if they run to excess 
they are sinful. Think how fatal to me was the ill-governed 
affection of my youth ! No more of it now. I would 
speak to the Lady Isabella Grenville, and to old Constance 
Behenna." 

They approached the Lady Howard. 

" Constance," she said, " I forgive you the pain you have 
this day inflicted on me. I forgive you; but I will never see 
you more. You shall be cared for in your old age ; but now 
that I can no longer rely upon your fidelity, as I was wont to 
do, the sight of you would be too painful — henceforth I never 
wishto see you more. Yet, concerning you, I have a request 
to make of my Lady Isabella Grenville ; but I must first ask 
her pardon for the doubts with which I treated the disclosures 
she this day made to me, till they were confirmed by the 
testimony of my own dependent." 

The Lady Isabella, in the kindest terms, assured Lady 
Howard that not one feeling rested in her mind of an angry 
nature, that she valued her still as the friend of early life. 
She ought perhaps rather to ask her pardon, for having inter- 
fered in respect to her child. 

Lady Howard wrung her hand, as she said, "Oh! I can 
have nothing to pardon you, who did the part of a mother to 
my infant, when my own heart was insensible to the tender 
duties of maternity. I can have nothing to forgive. I can 
only thank and bless you. The request I have to make to 
you is, that you will take Constance Behenna to your home, 
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and suffer her to end her days under your roof, and not under 
mine." 

"No, my lady," said old Constance; "no, that must not 
be. You shall not send from you, for your own sake, the 
creature who has nursed and loved you from a child; who 
still loves you ; who was born on your father's land, and will 
die on it. Send her not away from you; she has not long to 
linger here. The winter of her years is upon her ; its sharp 
and nipping frost will soon bring her down to the grave. She 
may not live to pass another Christmas under your roof. Let 
the old tree, then, fall where it grew ; and when the spring 
next returns, it may for old Constance but bring forth its 
flowers again, that a few of the wild ones may be scattered on 
her grave. I neither can nor will leave you, my Lady Howard, 
be pleased or angry with me, as you may, for the work of this 
hour." 

Emily ventured to plead with her mother in behalf of her 
ancient attendant, and at length Lady Howard consented that 
she should still live on the estate of Walreddon, but hence- 
forth at her lately deserted cottage in the woods. 

" And now, my dear godson," said Lady Howard, address- 
ing me, " let me, at least, have the happiness to see one 
ardent wish of my heart accomplished. I owe you much ; 
you have been already as a son to me, my friend, my adviser; 
at the risk of your own life, my defender. Let me render 
you the best thanks I can give. It is in begging you to receive 
from me, before this company, and at this altar, the hand of 
my recovered child." 

Once more did Lady Howard place that hand within mine; 
again did Mr. Gandy step forward to do his duty. This time 
no interruption occurred in the performance of the solemn 
ceremony which " made two in one," and enabled me, 
before we quitted the chapel, to call my most beloved Emily 
my own. 

Whilst the ceremony was going on, Lady Howard con- 
tinued seated. No sooner was it ended than we both turned 
towards her to receive her blessing. Greatly were we shocked 
to observe that she sat with her head dropped upon her 
bosom, her eyes closed, and her countenance colourless, the 
limbs devoid of all motion, and cold. 

Emily gave a piercing shriek on seeing the condition of 
her mother; the agitation of the morning had been, indeed, 
too much for her; she had fainted. With all care, she was 
forthwith removed to her own chamber. Medical assistance 
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was speedily procured; a fit succeeded her first recover}' 
from insensibility; she was put to bed, and all human means 
employed for her relief. Emily scarcely for a moment left 
her. But she speedily grew worse; and on that evening, it 
was my most painful task to announce to my newly-made 
bride, that the doctor considered it impossible her mother 
could live to see the morning light. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



Ah, what a sign it is of evil life, 

When Death's approach is seen so terrible ! 

No medicine in the world can do thee good, 
In thee there is not half an hoar's life. 

Yes, thou must die : 

Thou art too noble to conserve life 

In base appliances. 

8HAKSPBBB. 



As I parted from the doctor, in order to communicate to Emily 
her mother's danger, it struck me almost as ominous, that the 
birth and the marriage of this most amiable creature seemed 
destined to be marked by two of the greatest calamities that 
can befall woman in her progress from the cradle to the tomb, 
— her father's death on the day of her birth, and now, on that 
of her marriage, the house of joy to be changed into one of 
mourning, by the loss of her unhappy mother. The event 
was to be expected as the termination of all the agitating cir- 
cumstances of the day. 

Lady Howard, though she had borne her secret griefs with 
an uncommon degree of fortitude and self-command, never- 
theless, during a period of many years, had carried within her 
bosom the worm that never dies ; no wonder, therefore, that 
such strong and internal struggles, so long suffered and so long 
suppressed, had secretly undermined her strength, and sapped 
the very foundations of her existence. 

On hearing from me that her mother was in extreme danger, 
Emily flew again to her side, and declared she would never 
leave" her, whilst the least sign of life remained. The scene 
that followed was of the most distressing kind. 

Lady Howard, during the night, was visited with delirium 
of a more than ordinary violence. In these moments of dis- 
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traction, her lively imagination and her strong affections called 
up the past with fearful energy ; whilst her frenzy, connecting 
itself with the early feelings of her life, presented none but 
the most wild and distressing images before her sight. 

At one moment, she fancied Raleigh, the beloved object of 
her youth, was come to claim her as his own; to take her 
with him to his grave in a far distant land, where he had died 
in slavery. Then she would scream, and bid us, who were 
about her, take away Sir Henry Howard, who rose to detain 
her, and who wanted to wrap around her his own shroud. 
Presently she would shudder, and say, that, although Raleigh 
was driven away from her, Sir Henry should never take from 
her his picture; and that, if he did, her godson was so like 
it, she should always have Raleigh before her eyes. When 
I heard her say this, in the paroxysm of fever, it at once 
explained to me many things, and who had been the original 
of that picture, before which I had once seen her so deeply 
affected with the most passionate sorrow. 

Much as this subject seemed to excite her disturbed fancy, 
she would wander from it, and rave about her lost child. And 
then would she say it was a fearful thing that Raleigh's spirit 
insisted that the child should be taken from her, because she 
was never to know his fate till the infant was buried in his 
grave. Then her thoughts would wander again to the events 
of the late siege, to the chapel, to Cinderella, who, in one wild 
moment, she said was her real child, and Emily only a coun- 
terfeit. And then would she ask for the Lady Isabella, and 
demand wherefore she kept Emily away from her, and would 
not suffer her to close a mother's eyes in death. 

To witness her mother's sufferings, to hear these ravings of 
an active and disturbed fancy, were to Emily's acutely feeling 
mind the most distressing. She was inexpressibly shocked, 
and seemed about to sink under the agony they inflicted at 
every word. We endeavoured to prevail with her to retire 
from so dreadful a scene. But all our efforts were vain : " No," 
she said, "no, I have too late discovered a mother; I will not 
on the first day I have been permitted to call her by that 
name, leave her from consideration for my own feelings. Too 
short will be the time that a mother is spared to me ; I cannot 
lose a moment from her sight. I will stay by her as long as 
life remains. My mother, I am near you. But alas! you do 
not know me ! and your eye wanders, as it did to-day when I 
kneeled before you in the chapel. Not to you, but to God, 
must I now turn for comfort. May He hear my prayer! it 
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shall be that He may calm your disturbed mind, may support 
you through this fearful hour, and receive you to his mercy!" 
Tears choaked her utterance, and Emily could say no more ; 
she dropt on her knees by the side of the bed, and for some 
time remained absorbed in mental prayer. 

This ended, the doctor once more came into the room, and 
insisted that the unhappy girl should- be carried from it, whilst 
he was engaged with his patient. 

Though her case was hopeless, Lady Howard's life did not 
terminate so soon as, from the violence of the fever, it was at 
first expected. On the third day after her sickness, a change 
took place* The delirium entirely left her, but she was so 
exhausted by its effects she could scarcely speak. At length, 
with some difficulty, she asked for me. I new to her bedside, 
anxiously awaiting her commands. 

She took my hand, looked affectionately upon me, and told 
me she was too ill to alter the arrangements she had made in 
her affairs before she had discovered Emily to be her child. 
That by her will I should find she had bequeathed to me her 
estate of Walreddon ; that as I was now the husband of Emily 
it was of no consequence, and she relied on my forthwith 
making my own will, and giving the estate, as I received it, to 
my wife, in the event of my decease. 

This I solemnly promised to do without delay. 
She then gave me some few instructions as to what she 
wished to have done in matters of minor import, and renewed 
the solemn charge she had before given me, that I should 
destroy, unexamined, every paper in the secret drawer of her 
cabinet, the drawer she had pointed out to me. 

I promised faithfully to execute all her several commands. 
She then bade me leave her, and desired that Mr. Goodman, 
who was still concealed in the house, might be admitted. 
Before he came, she acknowledged to me, that she had for 
many years been in a very wretched state of mind, very 
unsettled, very hopeless in her religious opinions. That Mr. 
Goodman had found her so, when, by the request of the Queen 
Henrietta Maria, she had consented to give him shelter from 
his enemies. He had held out to her a prospect of peace and 
hope, which she declared she could never obtain from our more 
stern Protestant divines, and so she had at last become a con- 
vert to his faith. Her friend, Lady Isabella Grenville, had 
likewise been converted during her residence abroad; no 
wonder, therefore, that between them Emily had been won 
over to their church. 
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Lady Howard was much exhausted by this conversation with 
me, and still more so, after a long and private conference with 
her confessor, who administered to her with all privacy, the 
last rites of the Papal church. These accomplished, by her 
own desire, Emily and myself were again summoned to attend 
her. We found her in so low a state, there was little proba- 
bility she could live till the next morning. Nature was fast 
sinking; there was no mistaking the fatal signs of her approach- 
ing dissolution. During the interval, and before death made 
his final triumph over one so truly noble, Emily evinced every 
mark of the most tender affection to a mother so newly found 
and dearly prized. She watched her with the eye of anxious 
love, and drew her very breath in pain, lest she should lose the 
least murmur of the dying sufferer's lips. She watched, also, 
in speechless agony the countenance of the doctor, as he stood 
by the bedside; his hand, for the last time, pressed on the 
pulse of the departing. Emily dared not speak to him; she 
feared to ask the question that hung upon her lips : " Was 
there hope?" She could not summon courage sufficient to risk 
a question that might be answered by a negative at such a 
crisis. But she fixed her anxious eyes on the doctor's face, 
and there, in the unaltered gravity of his looks, as he gently 
let fall the motionless hand of the patient upon the bed, read 
the confirmation of all her fears. 

They were too true : the cessation of the delirium, the per- 
fect calm that had succeeded, were but the precursors of death ; 
they had arisen from the total exhaustion of the vital powers, 
rather than from the diminution of the fever. Every hour 
Lady Howard grew worse ; weaker and weaker, till a fainting 
fit came on, and we all thought she was dead. She revived 
again, however, as Emily hung affectionately over her ; and, 
in her distraction, called on her mother once more to look up 
and bless her child. 

It seemed as if the earnest calls of natural affection had a 
power to retard the fleeting soul, even at the moment of its 
departure from life ; so true is it, that the voice of nature sel- 
dom speaks in vain. The tender distress of the child thrilled 
even on the dull ear of death, and animated for a moment the 
last pulses of the mother's heart. Lady Howard once more 
opened her eyes, made an effort to stretch forth her arms to 
embrace her daughter, faintly murmured the words, "God 
bless you!" and immediately after expired. I caught Emily 
in my arms, or she would have fallen on the ground, and in 
a state of insensibility carried her from the chamber of death. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



Why, how now : 
What see you in those papers that you lose 
So much complexion ? Look you how they change ! 

"Why, what read you there, 
That hath so cowarded and chased your blood, 
Out of appearance ? 

SHAKSPBRB. 

I will not dwell on the mournful circumstances which fol- 
lowed the death of Lady Howard : the sorrow of her friends, 
her dependents ; for she had ever been a most kind mistress. 
Nor will I enlarge on the grief of Emily, or my own ; bound 
to her as I had been by every tie of obligation. My father, 
on hearing of our loss, hastened to Walreddon, to attend with 
me, the ceremony of her funeral. She was buried, according 
to her own desire, in the church of Tavistock, her remains 
being deposited next to her father's in the family vault. 

Although I was most desirous to join the king's forces in 
Somersetshire, where my own regiment was at that time sta- 
tioned, under the command of General Sir Bevil Grenville, 
yet I could not leave Emily so immediately after the loss she 
had sustained under circumstances so peculiarly afflicting. 
The settlement of Lady Howard's affairs would also, of ne- 
cessity, detain me for some little time at Walreddon. I was 
compelled therefore to delay my departure from home. But 
before I could conclude the business I had on hand, I was 
destined to receive a new, and very painful conviction of the 
truth of that old saying — that misfortunes never come alone. 
Of this I shall have to speak anon. 

A day or two previous to that on which I intended to leave 
Walreddon, I recollected that one duty towards my deceased 
benefactress I had neglected to perform — the burning of the 
papers which Lady Howard had charged me to burn without 
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examination ; those papers concealed within the secret recesses 
of her cabinet. 

I determined I would, on that very night, after all the house 
was gone to rest, retire to the private closet of my deceased 
friend, which I had kept locked ever since her death, and 
would there fulfil her commands. But, judging it would he 
very painful to my wife, to know that her lamented mother 
had papers which she wished should be destroyed without 
examination, as if they contained matter of an improper 
nature, or such as would injure her memory, perhaps, with 
her dearest friends, I did not entrust even Emily with the 
secret. I merely told her, what was true enough, that I had 
some papers which required my attention in Lady Howard's 
private cabinet; that I wished not to be disturbed whilst 
engaged upon them ; I would therefore have a fire lighted in 
the closet, and do what I had to do there, before I went to 
bed. 

The fire was made; Emily and all the house had retired 
to rest, when, with a solemn feeling, as if the spirit of the 
deceased Lady Howard could look upon me, to witness the 
fulfilment of her will, I entered the closet, shut, locked 
the door — proceeded to the cabinet, and drew forth the pri- 
vate drawer, containing those papers, which, even in death, 
had engaged the thoughts of their late possessor. I brought 
forward the drawer, and placed it on a small table near the 
fire. 

I sat down in my Lady Howard's chair; a full-length por- 
trait of herself (the only one besides Raleigh's in the cham- 
ber) was directly before me. It was a noble portrait; Van- 
dyke had painted it. My Lady Howard appeared dressed in 
black velvet. In her hand she held a scroll of parchment, 
the genealogy of her house ; her own name, as an heiress, 
was seen inscribed on the parchment, after the names of her 
father and grandfather. Her armorial shield was painted on 
a curtain in a corner of the picture. In her countenance, 
which was pale, there was a serious expression bordering on 
melancholy. She was in the prime of womanhood and beauty. 
The eyes were looking at the spectator; they were, I thought, 
at once impassioned and penetrating. 

I gazed on the picture for a moment, and saying aloud (as 
if the image on the canvass could be sensible of my utterance) 
" Yes, your last commands shall be obeyed. I will keep my 
word; I will destroy, and unexamined, every one of these 
papers." I commenced with bringing forward one packet 
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that was sealed up. This I threw upon the top of the wood 
fire, and watched the flames as they rose and caught, and 
withered and consumed it away, leaving nothing but a thin 
piece of black gauze, as it seemed to be, in which sparks of 
fire kindled and went out, and then nothing remained but 
white and mouldering ashes. 

I cannot tell why it was so, but I could not make up my 
mind to burn the papers all at once. I attached a feeling of 
solemnity to the performance of this duty to the dead ; and I 
destroyed paper after paper, as the executioner takes away 
life after life from the criminals consigned over to his hands 
by the power of the laws and the sentence of the judge. At 
length I came to several letters: these I also burnt one by 
one; and though I never opened one of them, for fear of 
violating my promise not to examine their contents, yet as I 
threw them on the fire 1 could not help seeing the name of 
Raleigh, in plain characters, as the signature affixed to each 
letter. These I burnt, even to the least fragment. 

But at the moment I was about to throw the last upon the 
fire, it dropped from my hand. I stooped to pick it up, and 
then I saw lying at my feet a small packet, which must have 
fallen, on account of the fulness of the drawer, when I first 
brought it from the cabinet to the table. The packet in 
question was tied, but some of the papers had slipped out in 
falling. In gathering them together, to commit them all at 
once to the flames, my eye involuntarily caught the sight of 
the headings or indorsement, written in a large hand, on two 
or three of them. I started with surprise. A sudden thought 
darted through my mind, and I trembled with emotion; 
trembled as the importance of the facts, to which they seemed 
to be a clue, struck upon me. Yet my promise; "be the 
consequence what it may," I said, " I will keep it." 

I grasped the papers in both hands to throw them into the 
fire, when the thought again rushed into my mind, " Does 
not Providence seem to interfere, by casting these papers at 
my feet to preserve them ; when, had they not so fallen, not 
one of them would have escaped, and all must inevitably have 
been destroyed. Is not this an intervention of Divine Pro- 
vidence? Have I not seen enough in the mere heading of 
these papers (seen it without seeking to see it, by the large- 
ness of the character) that must teach me, whatever may be 
my duty to the dead, a more urgent duty to the living demands 
their preservation. Are there not cases of conscience that 
teach us, there are occasions when to keep a promise, a blind 
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promise, is more sinful than to break it? Is not this fuch a 
case?" 

I lived at a time when casuistical divinity was at its height 
The great Jeremy Taylor, then a young man, and one of the 
chaplains to Charles I., had written a folio on cases of con- 
science. It flashed across my mind, therefore, that before I 
destroyed this packet, I would look into Taylor's volume, and 
endeavour to find some case similar to my own, and see what 
he had to say upon it 

Whilst I yet pondered over this idea, I held the packet, 
about which I doubted, fast in my hand. I looked up to my 
Lady Howard's picture, as if 1 would seek in that wondrous 
shadow some direction what to do. Strange as it may seem 
(though not so strange, considering how my imagination was 
excited), I did not look in vain, for I fancied that the eyes 
of the picture were bent on the packet in my hand. Mine, 
therefore, followed in the same direction, and then I caught 
sight of the words written on the envelope: "These papers do 
not relate to my particular; I have therefore scarcely looked 
into them. Mary Howard." 

Convinced by these words, written in her own large and 
remarkable hand, that the packet which had caused me so 
great a struggle could in no way bear reference to the papers 
Lady Howard had wished to be destroyed, I determined on 
its preservation. In the fulness of my heart I blessed God 
for being thus, as it were, directed by the Lady Howard her- 
self what to do at such a crisis. I also determined that very 
night to examine minutely into the contents of this most im- 
portant parcel, and if it proved (as on a first glance I had 
suspected it would prove) that it bore reference to the subject 
I imagined, not even my duty to my king should cause me to 
leave home till I had first fulfilled a higher duty, namely, to 
exert myself in a good work which an Almighty Providence 
seemed to have put into my hands. With this resolution, 
after having trimmed my lamp, I commenced the examination 
of all the papers contained within the packet that had thus 
marvellously been preserved. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



There's language in her eye, her cheek, her lip ; 
This is the very ecstacy of love; 
"Whose violent property foredoes itself, 
And leads the will to desperate undertakings, 
As oft as any passion under heaven 
That does afflict our natures. 

She, sweet lady ! dotes— 
Devoutly dotes— dotes in idolatry. 

SHAKSPBRX. 



With a mind deeply impressed by a sense of the vast import- 
ance of the papers I had just examined, in reference to the 
subject connected with them, and anxiously pondering on 
what steps I ought to take in consequence of the extraordinary 
discovery to which they were likely to lead, I retired to rest, 
but not to sleep ; for when I laid my head on my pillow, and 
began to consider all the circumstances afresh, I felt convinced 
that, even as Lady Howard had said in the few words she had 
written on their envelope, she could not have examined them 
herself. At least, she could not have read beyond the mere 
preamble of the first paper among them, which was of no 
great importance, merely sufficient to shew her that they did 
not refer, as she said, to her own "particular," meaning the 
matter she had in hand at the time she made the note in 
question, whatever that might be. 

How this packet came into the private drawer of her cabinet, 
among those papers she so earnestly desired should be de- 
stroyed, was another question ; it was one more easily started 
than answered. Anxiously did I put it to myself, but could 
only reply to it by conjectures. The most probable solution 
of the doubt seemed to be, that the packet had been either left 
in the drawer or deposited there by mistake. Lady Howard had 
abundance of papers; it was not impossible, therefore, that on 
the first apprehension of danger, when her house was about 
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undergoing a siege, she mighthastily have put together, into 
one private drawer, all such papers as she intended to ask me 
to destroy, in the event of iny surviving her, without, in the 
hurry of the moment, removing others of a different nature 
which were already in that place. 

Be this as it may, the more I dwelt on the subject, the more 
I felt convinced that a good Providence had overruled the 
whole ; and that the packet being so wonderfully preserved, 
when I had myself resolved to destroy every scrap of paper 
in the drawer, was in nowise the result of chance, but a direct 
intervention of a higher power, for some great but yet unknown 
issue. 

Knowing the kindness of heart, the plain good sense, in the 
midst of all his eccentricity, and the incorruptible honesty of 
Mr. Gandy, I determined to send for him on the morrow; to 
beg him to come to me at Walreddon, as I was desirous to con- 
sult with him on some business of import, purposing, on his 
arrival, to lay before him the papers in question, and to ask 
his advice, as to the steps I had best take in the affair to which 
they were the clue. I had but just finished a letter to Mr. 
Gandy, when a servant entered my room to inform me that a 
parliamentary courier, with a small party of horse, bearing a 
white flag (the emblem of a truce), had arrived at my gates, 
and had brought for me letters ; he forthwith put one into my 
hands. 

I knew immediately by the writing and the seal, by the very 
twisting of the silken string which bound it, that the letter was 
from my friend General James Chudleigh. I eagerly broke 
the seal, and read the following. 



"Head-Quarters, Chagford, Tuesday night. 

" My Dear Courtenay, 

" Though the difference of our political parties and opinions 
unhappily make us enemies when our duties in the field call 
us into action, yet our private feelings towards each other 
have, I trust, experienced no change. I can with truth say, 
that the friend of my bosom is still dear to me, in spite of all 
that has happened to sunder us, since the days of our college 
life. 

" The melancholy news I have now to communicate, I fear, 
will greatly distress you; but I have promised to convey to 
you the last request of a dying man, once a friend to us both ; 

a a2 
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who, to the last, was such to vou; and who, though an enemy 
to me in the fatal affray in which he fell, I can never cease to 
lament as a most gallant foe. Courtenav, your friend, Sydney 
Godolphin, is slain! But this is not all; I have more grien 
than this to communicate to you, hut let me relate them in due 
course. Your heart cannot ache more than mine, for the fatal 
issue of these things, though 1 who say it am now the victor; 
alas! the victor over my own countrymen, my own friends! 
such is civil war! But I must turn to my heavy tale, with a 
most heavy heart. 

"The Earl of Stamford, it appeared, not having had 
patience sufficient to abide near Tavistock, to give battle to 
Sir Ralph Hopton, left your part of the country and hastened 
to Exeter, where an attack was hourly expected from the 
royalists under the conduct of Prince Rupert: In the in- 
terval, Sir Ralph Hopton greatly harassed the parliamentary 
forces under my command, whilst I was engaged in raising 
more men for the relief of Exeter. 

" In one of our expeditions upon Chagford (where a party 
of us lay to recruit), that gallant royalist, Sydney Godolphin, 
with a party of the king's horse and foot, fell upon us very 
suddenly, and attacked our small camp. When I heard that 
a young man of a merit so eminent, of a wit so incomparable, 
a disposition so noble, and a courage so daring, who had once 
been my friend, was the leader of this party, I instantly gave 
orders to the men under my command, that if, by any chance, 
Captain Sydney Godolphin should be encountered or taken 
prisoner, his life should be spared. I would to God it had 
been so ; I would that with my own blood I could have saved 
the spilling of his blood? But alas ! it was otherwise ordained. 

" The attempt on the part of Godolphin was a rash one, so 
greatly was he, in point of numbers, inferior to us; we also 
knew the ground, and he was a stranger to it, or he might have 
found a way to retreat, when we were too hard for him. But 
he was not one to retreat from any danger, and the present he 
speedily found rife with death. 

"No sooner did I hear that his party was routed and 
Godolphin down, than hoping he might be wounded only and 
not slain, I called my two pages (you well wot of whom I 
speak), who were in my tent, to bring what help they could to 
my noble and wounded foe. Robin was but just returned from 
the message on which I had sent him to you, not many days 
before, at Walreddon. 

" Cinderella (still disguised in the habit of a page, and 
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attending on me) procured some things she deemed necessary, 
and hastened with me to the spot where lay the gallant Godol- 
phin bleeding and almost speechless, having received a mortal 
wound from a musket bullet a little above the knee. 

" We instantly raised him from the ground. I supported 
his head in my arms, whilst Cinderella endeavoured to stop 
the effusion of blood, by binding her page's scarf round his 
knee; and then hastened to pour a cordial into a cup, which 
she had brought with her, in the hope to revive the poor young 

fentleman. With a view to his speedy removal to my tent, 1 
ad given orders to some of my people to follow with a litter, 
that was among our camp equipage, as soon as they could pro- 
cure it But it was not to be ; the die was cast ; the mortal 
wound was given; nothing could save the young and generous 
Godolphin ! 

" Feeling that he was dying, he grasped my hand, and said, 
as his eyes, now dimmed, fixed their last look upon my face, 
whilst the damps of death stood in large drops upon his fore- 
head! — 'Chudleigh, we were friends at Oxford, when Courtenay 
was with us, and our intimate — let us be friends now. I for- 

five your people my death — perhaps I have been too rash. I 
now you would have saved me if you could. My poor 
mother ! — I think of her now. How will she bear the news, 
when she hears that the son she loved so well is slain. 1 have 
something I would send her, to let her know 1 remembered 
her when I was about to forget all else. Give her this.' 

" He endeavoured to raise his hands to take something from 
his neck ; but he was too faint to do it. Cinderella hastened 
to give him her assistance. She undid his breastplate, and 
took from beneath his leathern coat a small gold locket which 
contained hair; it had been suspended by a ribbon round his 
neck. 

"'That is my mother's hair,' he said; 'let me kiss it.' 
Cinderella held it, and he pressed it to his lips. As he did so, 
he smiled, and (as Cinderella afterwards said) he looked like 
an angel fit for heaven. 

" ' You will not despise me for this weakness, Chudleigh,' he 
said. ' A man does not die the worse for feeling what it is to 
love a dear and good mother; she on whose bosom he would 
gladly fall asleep in death, even as he did when he hung upon 
it in mfancy. Will you — will you — ' He paused, and seemed 
so weak, I thought he would, have expired before he could 
finish the request he was about to make. He recovered him- 
self a little, and added— 
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" « Will you give that locket to Courtenay ? He will deliver 
it to my mother, with my last farewell; he is her near kins- 
man. You, Chudleigh, must not see her. She would feel 
angry with you for what has chanced this day, forgetful of the 
cause, that we serve not the same masters. Tell Courtenay 
that I could wish to be buried near my late father. You will 
not, Chudleigh, deny my body to my mother. The sight of it, 
though in death, is all the comfort that she will ever have 
again from me in this world. — Farewell ; I can add no more. 
Return to the king. May God direct you for the best ; and 
pardon my enemy my death, as I pardon it!' 

" These were the last words that were ever spoken by the 

oung, the good, the brave Sydney Godolphin. All that I 

ave related of what he said, was spoken at intervals, with 

many pauses, and with great difficulty. But every word made 

its way to my heart, and I determined to fulfil to the utmost 
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all his dying requests. 
« Whilst I > 



[ was yet hanging over the body from which the 
pure spirit had but so newly departed, and waiting for my 
people to bring up the litter in which I now intended to remove 
the corpse of my unhappy friend, another, and, if possible, 
even a greater shock than that I had already experienced, 
was reserved for me. 

" It afterwards appeared, though I did not know it at the 
moment, that one of Godolphin 's men, who had not fled when 
his fellows were routed from the field, but had concealed him- 
self in a bush under a clump of trees near the spot, on seeing 
his captain fall, and the parliamentary colonel near the body 
(not having espied me soon enough to observe the attention I 
had paid to the dying man), took it into his head that I must 
be the person who had killed him. So without more ceremony, 
in the rage of his prepossession, he stepped forward, and 
before I was at all aware of his design, drew a pistol that he 
carried under his cloak, and aimed it at me with the utmost 
deliberation. Cinderella's eye caught the action; and com- 
prehending instantly my danger, with the scream she gave 
to warn me of it, threw herself before me; and, alas! received 
the shot intended for me in her own bosom! 

" The scoundrel, seeing what he had done, and that he had 
missed his mark, fled. It would be impossible to tell you 
what were my feelings, what was my distraction at the sight 
of this new calamity. Possessed of no means to aid Cin- 
derella, I left the body of Godolphin lying on the ground, 
snatched the unhappy girl up in my arms, and would have 
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fled with her to my tent without a moment's delay, but find- 
ing she could not bear the pain of being thus moved, I laid 
her down again upon the ground, and supported her head 
against the yet warm body of the deceased royalist, and fled, 
half frantic with my fears, towards my tent to call for aid. 
Fortunately, I met the men coming with the litter T had 
directed to be brought to the field. I instantly despatched 
one of their number to fetch our army surgeon, who was 
stationed in the village. 

M On returning to the spot I found poor Cinderella lying 
bleeding, as I had left her, but still possessed of her senses. 
She looked up in my face, as I approached her, with such a 
look! Oh, Courtenay! I can never forget it. She smiled 
upon me in the midst of pain, and seemed to welcome the 
very sufferings which had been the cause of her receiving a 
mark of kindness at my hands. 

" * I knew,' she said, ' I knew you would come back again, 
to look on your poor Cinderella before she died. You have 
saved her once before, and have been so good to her, you 
would never leave her to die here alone, with no one near 
her.' 

" I pressed her hand, but I could not speak ; I assisted in 
raising her gently to place her in the litter, and begged her 
to be of good cheer, assuring her that all should be done that 
man could do to preserve her life; and I trusted in God, the 
wound she had received in her generous efforts to save me, 
would not prove mortal. 

" ' Was it to save you?' she said, ' I had forgot that; but I 
believe it was. And oh, if I die, how sweet will be the 
thought, it is for you, who have been so kind to me and to my 
dear brother! Poor Robin, he will miss me when I am gone! 
But you, my good master, you will be kind to him. He will 
still be your page, and will wait upon you, and watch you as 
I did; and try to cheer you when you are weary, and will 
bind your head, as I have bound it, when it ached after a hard 
day's toil; and you will love Robin the more dearly for Cin- 
derella's sake.' 

" ' My dear child,' I said, ' compose yourself. I have great 
hopes your wound is not mortal. Can you bear to be moved? 
Can you let the men carry you forward now to the village, 
where the surgeon shall examine your wound, and you shall 
be attended with all care?' 

. " ' How far will they carry me?' inquired Cinderella. ' I 
do not feel as if I could bear to be removed at all — I think I 
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shall die here ; and you are near me, and I see you, and feel 
your hand that is in mine.' 

" * Indeed/ I said, ' you must he moved. I shall still be 
near you, and see every care taken of you; but here you will 
inevitably perish. Do not then lose time ; suffer the men to 
raise the litter.' 

" 'Well, well, in a minute,' she said; I will try to sit up in 
it.' She did so, but sank down immediately. 'No,' she 
continued, ' I am faint and dizzy, and see nothing clearly. 
But do not you leave me. Walk by the side of the litter; 

five me still your hand, and let me speak while I can— my 
rother, my poor brother!' 

" ' Would you not wish to see him?' I inquired. 

" ' Ye3, 1 would see him, if I could,' she replied. 

" ' Make an effort, then, to support your spirits, and let the 
men move on something quicker. I am desirous that the 
surgeon should see your wound.' 

" ' She held out her hand to me and said, ( Let all be as 
you wish ; but let me say this to you : If I die, do not 
part from Robin — do not send him out on the wide world, 
unfriended, to mingle with wicked men, and to learn evil ; for 
if he should, we may never meet in heaven, and I could not 
bear to think of heaven, and wish it for myself, and my brotheT 
not there.' 

" ' Be satisfied,' I said. ' For your sake, my dear child, 1 
promise I will never forsake him. I will still be his friend ; 
he shall never leave me.' 

" ' Thank you, thank you,' she said; ' and may God bless 
you and reward you, for you have been the friend of two poor 
orphans, who had no friend on earth but you.' 

" ' You will, I fear,' I said, ' exhaust yourself with speaking. 
Do not speak again till we reach the village ; we shall soon be 
there — may God send you help.' 

" 'That is a kind wish, my dear master,' said Cinderella. 
' One thing more, and I will not speak again. Let Robin 
have the page's coat that I have worn, he will value it the 
more that I have worn it ; there are whiles when I feel sad 
about it, and take myself to task, and think I have done a 
wrong thing, for a young girl like me, to put on boy's apparel. 
But I know it could not be helped. And oh! my dear master, 
do not be angry with me for saying so, but there are moments 
when I sit down and weep to see so good, so noble a gentle- 
man as you are, join with rebels to fight against the poor king. 
Do him no hurt.' 
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"She paused; some drink was given her from my hand, 
from the very cordial she had brought to assist Godolphin. 
She seemed refreshed, and resumed, in broken accents, her 
discourse. « But I have no right to talk to you thus — forgive 
me, if I have offended, forgive me; and believe me, all I have 
said or done was in love and duty to you, who saved my 
life and Robin's, when we both lay under sentence of death 
in Exeter castle. And tell Robin, if I should not live to see 
him, that the basket I was making for him, hangs on the 
willow near the brook at Chagford. He will remember the 
spot. It is near the churchyard ; where he may soon have 
to seek all that remains of Cinderella. May God bless him ! 
Tell him to be good, and he will be happy; and may God 
bless you, too, my dear master!' 

" Exhausted by these exertions, Cinderella fainted. By my 
direction she was carried to the cottage of a poor widow she 
had named as one who had been kind to her. There the sur- 
geon examined her wound and extracted the ball; for some 
days she lay in great danger, but God be praised, there is now 
hope of her recovery. 

" But what has passed during her illness has placed me in 
the most painful position, and in much peril; and, indeed, 
respecting this matter, I would now ask your assistance. 
Hear of how much importance it is to me just now. 

" During Cinderella's illness, and more especially after the 
ball was extracted from the wound, her mind wandered a good 
deal, from an excess of fever. In these wanderings the truth 
appeared. Too artless, even when in full possession of her 
faculties, to use disguise, Cinderella was even yet less capable 
of it in the hours of sickness, in the wanderings of her fancy. 
Jn short (though I am reluctant to write it, even to think it), 
I could no longer be blind to the truth. I found that, dearly 
as this artless creature loved her brother, there was yet an- 
other individual whom she loved still more, with a more tender, 
a more ardent affection ; and that I was that unhappy man. 

" Gratitude, in the first instance, had, no doubt, awakened 
within a heart so good, so thankful, this strong, but most dis- 
astrous affection. Disastrous in every way; for, although she 
is beautiful in person, of the most captivating innocence, the 
sweetest and most affectionate manners, and possessed of a 
mind that wants but cultivation to make the gem within 
even yet more bright than the casket which contains it, yet, 
Courtenay, you must know, I could not marry her ; a poor 
outcast girl like this, the child of nobody, or rather the child 
of the lowest parents to be found among mankind, could never 
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be a fit match for your friend Chudleigh, though she be as an 
angel on earth for innocence and beauty, and to injure that 
innocence and beauty is a thing that would not, even for a 
moment, find admission in my thoughts. 

" I must part from her, then, for her sake, for my own sake; 
the trial is ' already too much for us both. She loves me ; I 
see it; I feel it every hour; she loves me with the fondest, 
the mostartle ss affection, and though I cannot think of a 
marriage with her, I admire and revere her so much, that her 
presence and the sight of her affection for me have become 
too agitating for my own peace. There is but one way left 
for us both ; for our mutual safety, our mutual happiness — for 
I would die rather than do her a wilful injury — we must part 
— yes, we must part. 

" Courtenay, you are now a married man. Can you help 
me in this strait? can you prevail with your amiable wife to 
receive Cinderella? to take this unfortunate girl as an atten- 
dant upon her own person ? I know your charming Emily 
will be kind to her, will soothe her wounded affections, and 
instruct her generous, but untaught mind. I will venture to 
assure you that Cinderella will richly requite her benefactress 
for all her pains, so good and grateful is her heart. Serve me 
in this matter, I entreat you, Courtenay, and you. will ever 
bind to you, 

"Your attached friend, 

" James Chudleigh. 

" P.S. — The body of the unfortunate Sydney Godolphin I 
have caused to be coffined, and placed in the church of Chag- 
ford, awaiting your orders. The locket which the poor fellow 
was so anxious to have delivered by you to his mother, I send 
carefully sealed up (with some papers found on the person of 
the deceased), with this letter. Write by the messenger." 
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CHAPTER XXXI fl. 



Who by repentance is not satisfied, 
Is nor of heaven, nor earth. 

I do not shame to tell you what I was, 
Since my conversion so sweetly tastes, 
Being the thing 1 am. 

I survive. 
To mock the expectation of the world, 
To frustrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 
After my seeming. 

SHAKSPBEB. 



I was most deeply affected on reading Chudleigh's letter. 
Chagford was not many miles distant from Tavistock ; it lay 
near Moreton-on-the-Moor ; I would not, therefore, delay the 
messenger even for a single day. I wrote only a short answer 
to Chudleigh, expressing my deep and sincere sorrow for the 
gallant Sydney Godolphin's death. I directed that the hody 
of the unfortunate gentleman should be moved to the mansion 
of his forefathers, Godolphin in Cornwall, and that I would 
forthwith communicate with the family, and send the son's 
farewell token to his mother, and would endeavour to prepare 
her for the shock she would receive on the arrival of his 
mortal remains. 

I then expressed my sympathy for the melancholy suffer- 
ings of poor Cinderella, and added, that my wife would most 
ladly receive her, that she would bestow on her all care and 
indness, that I hoped we should be able to do something 
effectual to serve her; but, at present, I would not say more 
on the subject, than that Emily would be very glad to see her. 
I then inclosed a pass (as the neighbourhood of Tavistock 
was once again in the hands of the royalists) for the girl's 
safety, leaving a blank for the names of any parties Chudleigh 
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might please to send with her as a safe-conduct to Welreddon. 
These I begged him to fill up according to his own discretion, 
relying on his honour, as a friend and a gentleman, that, in 
this private affair between ourselves, he would not allow any 
one to interfere, so as to avail himself of my pass to come as 
a spy among us. There was nothing very remarkable in this 
transaction ; for in times of truce, or when no storming work, 
either of town or mansion, was going on, these neutral passes 
between neutral parties were pretty generally winked at and 
favoured on both sides. In fact, they were a great conve- 
nience, and, in some measure, softened the horrors even of a 
civil war, as there were few families of note but had some one 
of their kindred, or some dear friend, engaged in the party 
opposite to their own, in this fearful quarrel of the kingdom. 
Thus, it not unfrequently happened, as in the present instance, 
that men would meet and fight together in the field to-day, 
and, under some strong circumstances of private feeling, 
would, on the morrow, correspond or communicate with each 
other, in the terms of their former friendship. 

Having despatched my letter, and the pass for safety, to 
Chudleigh, I next turned to the affair about which I was to 
consult Mr. Gandy, and feeling that my wife also, from her 
singular virtue and discretion, was entitled to all my con- 
fidence, and that having a very excellent judgment, she might 
be of much use in advising with us on this matter, I intrusted 
her with the whole affair, and with a sight of the mysterious 
papers. 

She was indeed surprised ; she approved all I had as yet 
done, or proposed to do ; and on the arrival of Mr. Gandy we 
took him into my Lady Howard's closet, where the papers had 
been, found, made fast the door, and there unfolded to him 
the whole circumstance, with the relation of the manner in 
which the papers had been saved from destruction. 

Mr. Gandy listened with profound attention. Then, with 
much deliberation, he opened, examined, and read paper by 
paper, shewing much good sense as he did so in his remarks, 
and repeatedly exclaiming, as he read on, in his favourite 
phrase : "Dei plena sunt omnia — the hand of God is manifest 
in every thing, and this is his work." And then would he 
raise and let fall his hands in admiration at so great a marvel ; 
and having read to an end, in the fulness of his heart returned 
thanks to God, and then asked me what I proposed to do in 
the matter? 

I told him my opinion and my views, but I said I wished to 
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hear what a man of so good a judgment, and of so much 
experience as himself, had to say on the subject, before I came 
to a decision. We all three then entered upon the case with 
zeal, and I hope not without discretion, and finally came to 
the resolution which will be better told in the sequel ; for the 
present another matter requires my more immediate attention 
in these memoirs. 

It was on an autumn evening, about two months after the 
burial of my lamented friend Sydney Godolphin, when I was 
sitting in the oak parlour of Walredaon, conversing with Mr. 
Gandy and my wire about these matters, and my own removal 
from home to join my regiment, which having lately recruited, 
was again about to take the field, that old Peter Lockman 
entered, in a hurried manner, and closed the door, as if he 
feared being heard by the other domestics. He then asked 
me if he should open or not the gates to admit strangers at 
that time of the evening. Ever since the trick that had been 
played upon the old man about the keys, he had become strict 
in the performance of his duty, and avoided the ale flagon, 
except nis regular noggin at the time of his meals. 

I inquired who it was who might thus demand entrance at 
so unusual an hour. He said, a party of five or six persons, 
all mounted, all armed, one or two with carabines, all masked 
and wrapped in large cloaks. 

"This is a very strange account," I said. "The matter 
must be looked to; we want no more surprises at Walreddon. 
I will myself parley with them from the little window of the 
gatehouse; and we can then judge if it will be safe or not to 
unbar the gates and let them in.' 

Mr. Gandy started up, and taking alarm at what he heard, 
called for sword and pistols without delay. My wife, infected 
by his fears, implored me, on no consideration, to suffer the 
gates to be unbarred to admit this masked party, be they 
whom they would. But I gently shook her off, and bidding 
her fear nothing, for I would act with all prudence, went 
forward to the well known window of the gatehouse. 

This I softly opened, and observed the party in question 
were as close to the walls as their horses could stand under 
them. Their cloaks were so muffled about their heads, and 
their faces so shrouded by their deep-brimmed and slouched 
beavers, it was impossible to see who or what they were. 

On my making the demand, in a resolute tone, the foremost 
horseman drew something from under his cloak, and fixing it 
to the end of his sword, which he drew for the purpose, stood 
up in his stirrups, and handed it to me at the window. 
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It was a paper — this I opened; and seeing my own signa- 
ture to a safety-pass, without staying to read the names with 
which it was filled up (as I knew the pass to he the same I 
had sent for Cinderella), I directed Peter Lockman to unlock, 
unbolt, and unbar without delay, and admit the party of horse- 
men to the inner court of Walreddon. Having given these 
orders, I ran off to apprise my wife and Mr. Gandy of the 
circumstance; and that there was really nothing to fear. 1 
then put the pass I had just received into her hands, saying 
" My dear Emily, it is Cinderella who is come to us; will you 
not most joyfully receive her?" 

" Indeed," replied Emily, "she shall he welcome. I have 
longed for this hour, and rejoice that she is come in safety to 
our gates." 

"Give the thanks to God; give the thanks to God; all is 
His doing," said Mr. Gandy. 

Whilst we were conjecturing who might he the persons that 
formed the escort of Cinderella, three only besides the damsel, 
of the party just arrived, now entered the room, where we 
stood ready to receive them. 

Cinderella I recognised in a moment, for, though still dis- 
guised in the habit of a page (no doubt for her greater safety 
in the journey) she had respectfully taken off her black velvet 
mask and slouched hat as she entered, and now displayed her 
beautiful dark locks, hanging somewhat disordered over her 
shoulders. Her face, though handsome as ever in its features, 
was of a less brilliant beauty; the glow of animation and 
health was gone ; the traces of her late dangerous illness, from 
her wound, were still evident, — perhaps she looked but the 
more interesting on this account; she was very pale, and much 
thinner, with a shade of profound melancholy, that seemed to 
arise from a fixed, and not a temporary cause. My wife whis- 
pered to me : " She is at once ill, interesting, and unhappy." 
She was fatigued from the journey, and leaned on Robin's arm 
for support ; but as Emily approached to bid her welcome, she 
left her brother, and received the kindness offered to her with 
the most simple but graceful manner; she dropped on her 
knees, seized Emily's hand, pressed it to her lips, essayed to 
speak, and being unable to do so, burst into a flood of tears. 

"My dear child," said Emily, "you are overcome with 
fatigue. You are too weak to bear even that welcome you so 
much deserve. Sit down — sit here; you must take some 
refreshment;" and with that she ordered wine to be brought. 
She poured out a cup, and gave it to Cinderella, who gladly 
accepted the refreshment ita i\eeded % from so kind a hand. 
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In the interval, observing that the foremost gentleman of 
the little party made no movement to take off his travelling 
cloak, or to doff his slouched beaver, till the servants had 
retired after bringing in the wine ; on the door being closed, 
I quitted Cinderella, whom I had helped to her seat, and 
approached the stranger. I then inquired with all due 
courtesy, who might be the gentleman I had the honour to bid 
welcome to my house, and to whom my friend General James 
Chudleigh, under my pass, had entrusted with the care of the 
young person my wife had consented to receive and protect 

Preserving the profound silence he had hitherto observed, 
the stranger first cast aside the large horseman's cloak in which 
he was muffled, and then, flinging his beaver on the ground, 
he rushed at once into my arms. 

"Good heavens!" I exclaimed, "James Chudleigh! my 
dear friend !" 

"It is even so," he replied; "do you know, Courtenay, 
what has happened?" 

" Surely," I said, " you have availed yourself of the pass I 
sent you to come hither among us royalists, and have yourself 
become the safe-conduct of Cinderella, who nearly lost her 
life in saving yours. You well know — and I thank you, Chud- 
leigh, for the confidence you repose in my honour; that, 
although you are my enemy in the field, you must ever be to 
me my dear friend in all other places; and that under the 
roof of the royalist Courtenay, the rebel — forgive the word — 
General James Chudleigh is perfectly safe; more especially 
at the moment he comes thus frankly, thus kindly to visit 
him." 

" The rebel, James Chudleigh, as you call him," replied my 
friend, " much as he loves and values the royalist Courtenay, 
would never have left his post as a commander to visit him at 
all, or even to conduct Cinderella, had he remained a rebel. 
Courtenay, give me your hand; you have a generous spirit; 
you are not one of those who, when he declares to you, that 
your friend J ames Chudleigh returns to you, to the unhappy 
Charles, a penitent for his late rebellious conduct, you are not 
one of those who will cast in his teeth his late temporary folly, 
nay, madness, in his dereliction of duty to God and to his 
King. Courtenay, we are now friends indeed. Henceforth 
no division, no party feelings, can ever come between us; now 
I feel I am welcome." 

"Welcome!" I said; "oh, most welcome! — I have no words 
to speak my feelings, — my surprise, — my wonder; you a 
royalist!" 
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"Kill the fatted calf/' exclaimed Mr. Gandy, "the best, 
the fattest of the kine ; for the prodigal is returned a penitent 
— and will no longer feed on husks, or dwell among swine. 
Laus Deo! lam Deo! it is His work; this is marvellous in 
our eyes." 

And with that, the good man ran up and down the room, 
throwing up his arms and exclaiming " Laus Deo ! kill the 
fatted calf; bring out the best garment that you have; put it 
on his shoulders; the lost is found; write to the king, — let 
him know that his prodigal is come back to him." Mr. Gandy 
seemed perfectly beside himself with joy. 

It was some time before I could sufficiently recover from my 
surprise to ask Chudleigh (as again and again we embraced, 
and bade him welcome) to tell me what had passed. He then 
said — " Has not the news yet reached you of the victory of 
the royalists? — the victory they have achieved at Stratton 
Heights?" 

" No!" I exclaimed. " What do you mean?" 
" I am astonished," he said, "that you should remain in 
ignorance ; more especially as I know Sir Ralph Hopton has 
despatched letters for you by an especial messenger. I fear 
they must have been intercepted by the enemy?" 

" But have the royalists gained a signal victory at Stratton 
Heights?" I exclaimed. "This is news indeed!" 

"They have," said Chudleigh; "and a victory which, let 
what will happen hereafter, before the game is played out, 
must cover every man engaged in it with immortal honour." 
"Laus Deo!" again exclaimed Mr. Gandy; " why this is 
joy on joy, — the Lord is at work; these are his mercies; and 
though at first, they be but as the small cloud, that was not 
bigger than a man's hand when the prophet looked for rain, 
yet by-and-by they will become even as a mighty cloud, I 
may say as a whole skyful of blessings, to drop comfort and 
refreshment on this most suffering land." 

" And 1 was not there!" I said; " a battle gained under Sir 
Ralph Hopton, and I not with him! Yet I will not be selfish; 
I will not regret so great a public good, because I cannot 
claim a share in its glory." 

" Oh, let not that grieve you," said Chudleigh, "there will 
be work enough to do yet, before the poor king can hope to 
crush such an hydra as this rebellion." 

" But your part in this victory ; it is that which confounds 
me; I cannot understand it. We have heard you left Chag- 
ford; and you took no notice of my answer to your own letter 
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(wherein you requested that my wife would take charge of 
Cinderella) ; I was surprised at this silence on your part ; 
more especially as we heard also, that you went away from 
your Chagford quarters on purpose to march towards the north 
of Devon, with the view there to oppose the further advance 
of Sir Ralph Hopton." 

" It is all true," replied Chudleigh; " I had neither time to 
write before my departure, nor opportunity to send away Cin- 
derella to Walreddon ; for I could not spare even a moment 
for my own private affairs. I did march towards the north of 
Devon ; and you shall hear what followed, in a few words ; for 
not now will I enter upon circumstances that would require 
hours for their narration." 

"Sir," said Mr. Gandy, "please to favour us with them, 
and we will listen, if it be from morning to night, to such 
particulars as end in a victory vouchsafed to his majesty's 
friends — such can never tire." 

" But I am too weary," said Chudleigh, " to repeat to-night 
all the circumstances of a battle over again, in which you will 
find I had the worst of it. In brief, however, here are a few 
of them. Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir Bevil Grenville, Sir Nicholas 
Slanning, and Colonel Trevannion, by four several ways led 
their men to assault the parliamentary forces under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Stamford, then stationed at Stratton 
Heights. I was next in command under Stamford. We fought 
well; the royalists, like devils incarnate, but on that day 
fortune was not on our side ; we were completely beaten ; ana 
so many of the parliamentary forces slain, that few lived to be 
taken prisoners. I, however, was among the few ; and became 
a prisoner to Sir Ralph Hopton. That brave general, Slan- 
ning, Trevannion, and indeed all the royalist gentlemen, 
treated me as a gallant enemy, so they pleased to call me, 
with a kindness and generosity I can never cease to remem- 
ber with the most affectionate regard." 

"I am sure they would do so with heartfelt pleasure," I 
said ; " a gentleman of your merit could not fail to win their 
esteem. Not a man among them but has heard me speak in 
warm terms of my old college chum, James Chudleigh." 

"But mark what followed," said Chudleigh; "and in how 
different a way I was requited by my own party. To lessen the 
shame of his defeat, the Earl of Stamford threw all the blame 
of it on me, and most falsely censured my conduct in the field; 
everywhere spreading a report that he had been wilfully 
betrayed by James Chudleigh. This infamous falsehood was 
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received and credited by the parliament, on the bare assertion 
of their favourite Stamford. No inquiry was instituted as to 
its truth; and the parliament left me a prisoner, without even 
an offer of exchange, to lose my head as a rebel leader, in the 
hands of the royalists, if the king chose to take it. Not so 
much as a single movement was made by the party I had so 
zealously served, to save me. This infamous usage, with the 
arguments of the royalists about me, their noble conduct, and 
finding that the real object of the parliament was nothing less 
than the destruction of the monarchy of England, which, at 
the first, they had talked of taking up arms only to protect 
and amend, I accepted the conditions of freedom, so nobly 
offered to me by Sir Ralph Hopton, the king's free pardon, 
and a commission in his service as a colonel of horse. The 
first use I have made of my liberty is to absent myself for a 
few days, with the concurrence of Sir Ralph Hopton, to visit 
you, and to bring with me, in order to place in the hands of 
your excellent wife, this faithful page, to whom I owe the pre- 
servation of my life. Now that she is under your roof, she will 
appear as becomes her, as a young and lovely woman ; but 
whilst with me, and in a camp, the disguise she still wears, 
was absolutely necessary for her safety. Her brother Robin, 
though he is here with her, to accompany her on the journey, 
will return with me, and, for the present, be my page. But 
he is so brave a lad, that I intend he shall have the honour to 
serve the king. He has never borne arms for the parliament, 
and he shall soon begin as a voluntary soldier in the ranks of 
our army. Many sons of gentlemen have done the like ; and 
Robin has not, he believes himself, much to boast of in point 
of birth." 

" Boasting becomes none of us," said Mr. Gandy; "pride 
was not made for man ; but what Robin may be one of these 
days, none of us can tell. He may, if God be willing, yet 
live to be as great a man as yourself, Colonel Chudleigh ; the 
boy looks as if he would be something." 

Chudleigh smiled and only said, " That Robin, though a 
good lad, owed his chief merit to being the brother of Cin- 
derella." He then thanked my wife in warm terms, for the 
kindness she had shewn in taking on herself the charge of 
the poor girl ; and soon after mentioned his intention to depart 
on the morrow. 

Cinderella wept bitterly, as she heard Chudleigh speak of 
leaving Walreddon ; for she was so artless, so completely the 
child of nature, that she had no idea there was anything 
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wrong in speaking the genuine feelings of her heart, either 
by her words or her tears, though the object which excited 
them might be a young and handsome man, like Colonel 
Chudleigh. My wife endeavoured to soothe her, but looked 
distressed and embarrassed as she tried to frame an answer to 
my friend. 

I drew her aside, and spoke to her a few words. I then 
turned to my newly-arrived friend, and said, " A word with 
you, Chudleigh. Mr. Gandy, I leave you with my wife, as 
you will kindly give her your assistance in a task of some 
anxiety to her at this moment. Come with me, Chudleigh ; 
you and I must speak in private." 

Chudleigh looked surprised, but followed as I led the way 
to the often-named closet of the late Lady Howard. We 
entered, and 1 closed the door. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Fie, fie! how wayward is this foolish love, 
That, like a testy babe, will scratch the nurse, 
And presently, all humbled, kiss the rod. 

His soul is so enfetter'd to her love, 
That she may make, unmake, do what she list, 
Even as her appetite shall play the god, 
"With his weak function. 

Last scene of all, that ends 
This strange, eventful history. 

SHAK8PBRB. 



" Chudleigh," I said, " the subject on which T am now about 
to speak to you is one that I could not name before another, 
more especially before the unhappy Cinderella. It is evident 
to me how much she loves you. How she is altered, too! 
Those pale looks, that sunken eye, which, turn wherever you 
will, is always fixed on you ; those tears at the mention of your 
departure — tears she could not suppress; those deep sighs; 
all assure me that the wound from which Cinderella suffers is 
not that which she received in Chagford field. It lies deeper, 
Chudleigh ; it is in the heart, and you have struck the blow." 

Chudleigh looked down, sighed, but did not utter a word. 

I thus continued: "I admire, I revere, I love you, Chud- 
leigh, for the generous, I must add, the virtuous manner in 
which you have respected the honour of a girl so completely 
within your power — a girl so artless, who loves, who confides 
in you; and yet is of so low a station, so degraded, that even 
many who consider themselves as sufficiently good men would 
not have felt any scruples; they would have laughed at the 
very mention of honour in connexion with a girl who belonged 
originally to a band of gipsies. Chudleigh, I revere you for 
your conduct ; and God will, I am convinced, bless you for it 
As your friend — as one who takes a lively interest in your 
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happiness — let me ask you one question ; let me beg you to 
answer me with frankness." I stopped. 




you wrote to me induced you to think it best, safest for both 
parties, that you should part from Cinderella, still exist?" 
" It does, ,r said Chudleigh. " What of that?" 
" This," I replied; "that I must infer from the confession, 
that you still love her, and that the lowness of her birth is the 
only cause of your having come to the resolution to part from 
her; the honourable resolution to see no more the woman 
you cannot wed, but who loves you, and whom you cannot 
see without loving." 

" It is even so, ' said Chudleigh, " but why recapitulate?" 
"To be certain before I act," I replied. "Chudleigh, 
return thanks to a good Providence, who, in this very closet, 
but a few weeks ago, most marvellously interposed to give 
you happiness ; to restore to injured innocence its rights; to 
bless more than one heart, that deserves blessing." 

" What do you mean by such a preface as this?" inquired 
Chudleigh, with an air of surprise. 

"I mean," said I, "that a good Providence so overruled 
circumstances, that this hand was withheld from the destruc- 
tion of these papers, which it now presents to you, whilst the 
heart of the friend beats with joy for their preservation : — 
these papers that will inform you, and prove to all the world, 
that the lovely girl whom you call Cinderella, and the boy 
her brother, are no other than the lost son and daughter of 
Sir Hugh Pollard, the royalist, and the present governor of 
Dartmouth Castle for the king. All the world has heard the 
tale, how that in their infancy Sir Hugh Pollard lost his eldest 
boy and girl, at the time the famous pirate, Captain Colville 
as he was termed, who was afterwards hanged for his crimes, 
landed on the coast of Devonshire, and stole so many children 
to sell them into Turkish slavery.* Cinderella and Robin, 
however, it appears, were fortunately not stolen by the pirate 
captain himself, or they would never have been heard of more. 
They were stolen by a gipsy woman, who, for the sake of 
gain, frequently supplied Captain Colville with children for his 

• To this day it appears, from some of the churchwardens' accounts in 
the towns of Devonshire, that large sums were frequently collected at the 
church doors, to redeem the unhappy English captives taken by pirates, 
or sold into slavery, The children of some families of note were stolen 
to supply this cruel and nefarious traffic. 
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foreign brutal traffic. Colville, however, before he received 
them from the hands of his agent, took the alarm, for the 
officers of the laws he had so offended being sent to appre- 
hend' him for former crimes, he put to sea before he could 
take on board these fair and stolen infants. The gipsy 
woman, affrighted for the consequences of what she had done, 
kept the children, and removed with her gang to another part 
of England." 

"Thank God! thank God!" exclaimed Chudleigh, "she 
was preserved from the villain Colville's hands." 

" In the next year," I continued, " this woman was one 
among many who suffered death for the offence of being 
gipsies, who had lingered beyond the month the law allowed 
them, on the coast of Sussex. Before she died she made her 
confession about these children, but unhappily made it to one 
of her own people, who was herself in danger of death, under 
the hard statute that had hanged so many of her companions. 
Where she concealed herself, after this woman's execution, 
was never known. But on hearing that a large reward was 
offered by a Devonshire lady to recover a stolen child, sup- 
posed to be stolen by gipsies, she went to a scrivener on the 
Bankside, in London, and got him to write down her depo- 
sition, and the confession of the woman who had died by the 
laws, and to despatch the same without delay to my Lady 
Howard." . 

" Who conveyed the papers to her?" inquired Chudleigh, 
in almost breathless agitation, so much was he overcome by 
this narrative. 

" It is impossible for me to tell you," I replied. " Lady 
Howard, the only person who could have explained this, and 
some other mysterious parts of the transaction, is now dead. 
The conclusion I have come to, after the most minute investi- 
gation, is this : that Lady Howard, knowing how many beggars 
and impostors had attempted to pass on her vagrant children 
as her lost heir, in the hope to obtain her promised reward, 
looked on all subsequent tales set up by such parties with a 
suspicious eye. It is, therefore, more than probable, that on 
opening this paper (I took up one as I spoke, and shewed it 
to him) and seeing by the very first words, that a boy and a 
yirl had been stolen together on the south coast of the county, 
she at once threw it down, well knowing it could have no 
reference to her own lost child. In all probability, she never 
examined further into the papers; you see that on the back 
of them she has written she aid not do so, as they did not relate 
to her own particular — such ate Vet ^««ti&" 
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" I can have no doubt your conjecture is just," said Chud- 
leigh; "and it is not improbable, from the unhappy state of 
mind under which I have heard you say Lady Howard 
laboured for years before her death, she might have forgotten 
the circumstance and the papers altogether; having been so 
beset with the importunity of impostors at the time she offered 
the reward." 

" Mr. Gandy has no doubt whatever that such was the fact," 
I replied; "and by negligence, or by chance, she left the 
papers in this cabinet. Thus, then, it appears, that these 
young people, who have been so generously saved by you, 
Chudleigh, from an ignominious fate, are no less in birth and 

Sarentage than Lewis the eldest son, and Mary the eldest 
aughter, of Sir Hugh Pollard, that most brave knight and 
faithful royalist, the living representative of one of the most 
ancient and honourable families in the West." 

Whilst I narrated these particulars to Chudleigh, though 
he had repeatedly interrupted me with brief and agitated 
questions, he was so overcome with the surprise, the wonder 
of the discovery, and so deep was the interest he took in every 
word that fell from my lips, he could scarcely support himself 
till I came to the close. His countenance then changing to 
a deadly pallid hue, he sank down in that very chair, where 
I had been seated on the night of the destruction of Lady 
Howard's secret papers, when the important packet, the 
contents of which were of such vital interest, had been so 
providentially preserved. 

At length, after another emphatic pause, in which he not 
only made an effort to recover himself, but seemed to be col- 
lecting his scattered thoughts, he spoke to me, yet still with 
much agitation, and said, as he grasped my hand, — "Oh, 
Courtenay ! think if, after all you have told me, should we be 
deceived. Should these not be the children you believe them 
to be, think what a hope you will have raised in my bosom, 
only to destroy it, only to torture me anew ! You know not 
what it has cost me to resolve to part from her. I do not 
think that I could support the disappointment anew, and after 
such hopes!" 

"You shall not be disappointed," I said; "I have already 
taken the most active, the most necessary steps. A lawyer 
of eminence, used to the sifting and hunting out obscure 
evidence, accustomed to trace it in the search of truth, if but 
the least clue to it can be found, has taken copies of all these 
most precious papers, and is even now at work. He was this 
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very day to go to Dartmouth, to break the matter to Sir Hugh 
Pollard, to lay before him the copies, and such other evidence 
as he may be enabled to collect, for he has already found out 
the scrivener who drew up the confession that was sent to my 
Lady Howard, from London, so many years ago. By his 
means, for like most of the Bank-side scriveners, the fellow 
has all sorts of low connexions, he hopes to trace out the 
woman who employed him to draw up the deposition. The 
scrivener says she is still alive, but has become a camp-follower, 
one of those women who sell drink to the soldiers, and buy 
the spoils of the dead, since the breaking out of the civil wars. 
Take comfort, then, Chudleigh, our lawyer knows well his 
business, and what must be done ; and rely on it, that as a 
good Providence has so evidently interfered to do justice to 
these unhappy and most injured children, it will not fail them 
now. God will not leave incomplete the work he has so 
manifestly begun. Let me now lead you back to Cinderella. 
My wife and Mr. Gandy have by this time told her all the 
truth." 

On our return to the oak parlour, a most interesting scene 
presented itself to our eyes. At the feet of my wife kneeled, 
and would not be raised from that position, the lovely Mary 
Pollard, for so must I now call Cinderella, as with hands 
raised and pressed together, and looking up in Emily's face, 
with eyes brimful with tears, she alternately listened, sobbed, 
or uttered interjections of thankfulness and joy. At length 
she said, " Can it be — can I be the child of a gentleman ? and 
Robin not a poor boy! Oh! shall we ever again be as happy 
as when we were poor? Shall we love each other as well ! 
But we shall have a father now ; and though he is a gentleman, 
that will be a blessed thing; for a father on earth must be 
something like a Father in heaven; and we all know what 
that is when we ask a blessing." 

Whilst we heard Cinderella say this, as she looked up fondly 
and artlessly in Emily's face, Mr. Gandy, infected also by the 
sympathy of the scene and the kindness of his nature, could 
not resist shedding tears. 

Robin's appearance, his manner and his words, marked 
emphatically the difference which existed between his cha- 
racter and that of his sister. An air of joy, almost of triumph, 
sparkled in his large black eyes, and animated every one of 
his dark but handsome features. Scarcely would he hear Mr. 
Gandy to an end, when he exclaimed: " My heart then has 
told me truth all along; I was not bprn for low things. No 
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base blood of a base father runs in my veins; I am not of a 
peasant stock. But I am the son of a gentleman, of a royalist 
— I am glad of that; and now I shall bear a pair of colours 
for the king. I hope we shall have more battles, and no man 
but the king will I now call master — and my sister! but 
where is she? Oh! my dear Cinderella; no gentle blood, 
and no pair of colours shall ever make me forget you." With 
that, he ran up to her, threw himself on his knees by her side, 
flung his arms round her neck, kissed her, and burst into 
tears. 

" I did not think," he said, " to be so unmanly as to shed 
a tear. I could not do it for myself on any change of for- 
tune ; no, not were I told that I was to have a king's crown. 
But I cannot help it when I think of you Cinderella, of how good 
you have ever been to me; how you have loved me, suffered 
for me. But I must not call you Cinderella now ; yet I shall 
never seem to know my sister by any other name." 

" Oh, Robin!" she said, "I hope you will never forget me 
when I am obliged to have a new name. My real one, they 
tell me, is Mary Pollard — Pollard; it is our father's name, so 
we must honour it; but none will come so natural to my ear 
as Cinderella, when you speak to me. I should break my 
heart if I thought you could forget that name or the old times 
that come along with it." 

"No, never!" said Robin; " never! and rather than forget 
them or you, I could be content to forego being a gentleman, 
to make our baskets again together as we used to make them, 
when we worked for our bread; and to be as poor and as 
happy as we were then." 

" But let us bless God, now," said Cinderella, "for Mr.Gandy 
tells me, it is all His doing; my dear brother, let us bless Him 
in our better, as in our evil fortune." 

"God will bless you, my dear sister," replied Robin, "for 
you were always kind. And when we are rich, we must 
think to do good to Radigund, who saved us both when we 
were infants, and sick, and dying for want of food and care. 
And we must be grateful, too, to Colonel Chudleigh, for all 
he has done for us; see, there he is!" 

She turned, and beholding her benefactor, rushed forward 
and threw herself at his feet. 

"Oh, our preserver, our master, our friend!" she said, 
"how shall I thank you? In what words shall I bless you? 
you who saved us both from a shameful death — who have 
been to us as a father, when we had none — none that we knew 
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of, and were orphans indeed! But you look sad, and do not 
answer me. Surely our change of fortune, so much for our 
good, cannot alter your love to us. Oh ! if it could, I would 
wish that Robin and Cinderella might return to their poor 
estate again, and be no more than the beggars they were, 
when your charity first saved them from misery and death." 

Chudleigh wept, though a man and a soldier; he wept 
aloud, as he folded to his bosom the dear innocent who so 
loved him. 

" This is a sight that gives joy to my old heart to see it," 
said Mr. Gandy. "LausDeo indeed for the work of this day, 
for it is all his own. Even as Joseph was preserved when 
sold into captivity, to be brought to great honour at the last; 
and in his old age to be clasped again to a father's bosom, 
even so may it be with this youth, and with this his sweet 
sister!" 

Chudleigh shook Robin by the hand, and renewed towards 
him the warmest protestations of regard. His sister, who 
watched every thing which passed between them with the eye 
of affection, again turned to Chudleigh, to thank him, and 
added — 

" But our father must thank you for all you have done for 
us. When I see my father, and may call him mine, 1 will tell 
him all you have done for his children, and will ask him to 
do something for you himself, to shew how grateful are our 
hearts." 

" I hope to see Sir Hugh Pollard myself," said Chudleigh, 
" and, perhaps, I may venture to ask him for my reward." 
r "Do, oh, do!" said the lovely girl. "He can never deny 
it, ask what you will." 

"Perhaps I may ask him," said Chudleigh, "for what, 
could he give me the wealth of the world, I should not prize 
so well. What say you, Cinderella, shall I ask him for 
yourself?" 

Surprised, grateful, yet overpowered by the thought of such 
a blessing as these words suggested to her mind, Cinderella 
could not answer with the expected "Yes," but her eyes 
spoke, and as Chudleigh pressed to his own heart her agitated 
bosom, and kissed her lips in the sight of all present, he ven- 
tured to call her his, and the event proved that he did but 
anticipate the title he soon after, with the consent of her 
father and all her kindred, was authorised to give. 

The rest of my memoirs, or rather such passages in them 
as T deem worthy a record, may be speedily told. Indeed, 
they relate more to ot\iexs tWv to myself. 
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The proofs of the identity of the hoy and girl commonly 
known as Robin and Cinderella, with the lost son and daughter 
of Sir Hugh Pollard, being fully and legally established, 
those hitherto unfortunate young persons were restored to 
their father, their birthright, and their home, and though late, 
yet not too late, to the blessings of education. The gallant 
James Chudleigh married the daughter, whom he had loved 
so honourably and so well, and was absolutely adored by his 
young and lovely bride. 

TTieir wedded love, however, I grieve to say it, was not 
destined to be without its alloy, and that in a most tender 
point. The following are the circumstances. 

Chudleigh, a sincere penitent for having espoused, even for a 
season, the cause of the rebellion, soon became a most active 
and zealous royalist. He joined, with his father-in-law Sir Hugh 
Pollard, in the defence of Dartmouth town and castle, when it 
was so successfully attacked by the parliamentary general Sir 
Thomas Fairfax. Robin (who was ever called by that name by 
his most affectionate sister) implored his father to permit him to 
act as a volunteer in Chudleigh's company, during the siege 
and the battle that ensued. Not without some misgivings of 
the heart did Sir Hugh Pollard grant his son's request, and 
he shewed even greater reluctance, when the youth implored 
that he might be nominated as standard-bearer of Chudleigh's 
company, in which he was enrolled. He took an affectionate 
farewell of the sister who had ever so tenderly loved him, 
blessing her, as he did so, for all her goodness to him, and 
calling her his dear Cinderella. He carried the king's 
colours as he had so earnestly wished to do, and fell in their 
defence. 

For a long while after this melancholy event, not even the 
love of Chudleigh could console his devoted wife for the loss 
of her brother. She begged the body might be brought 
home to her, and interred in a quiet country churchyard, to 
the church of which she and Robin had repaired together to 
return thanks to Almighty God, after their restoration to their 
earthly parents' house. She said he had one now in heaven, 
not made with hands; but Robin's earthly and his narrow 
house should be under her care for the rest of her days. 

From that time forth she was often seen at evening, or at 
early morning, to steal, as she thought unperceived, along the 
churchyard, and to deck with the flowers of the spring or the 
summer seasons, the little mound of earth, with its unpretend- 
ing headstone, that covered the remains of Robin. 
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That brave knight, Sir Hugh Pollard, survived the civil 
wars, lived to see the Restoration, and to serve as faithfully, 
in his old age, Charles II., as he had done in the prime of his 
manhood Charles I. 

History has paid a melancholy tribute to the memory of Sir 
Nicholas Slanning, Colonel Trevannion, Sir Bevil Grenville, 
and other royalists of the West, who lived and died gallantly 
in the cause of their injured Prince. Sir Bevil Grenville was 
killed in the battle of Lansdowne near Bath, where I had the 
honour to serve under his command, and to receive a danger- 
ous wound, in the vain effort I made to save his life. 

The worthy Mr. Gandy lived and died glorying in being an 
ejected minister of the Episcopalian church; for he did not 
live to see the monarchy restored. To the last he maintained 
the harmless eccentricities of his character ; considered Sally 
as matchless among women, and had ever a heart and hand 
open to the claims of charity, of justice, loyalty, and religion. 

Old Constance Behenna did not survive Lady Howard 
more than a few weeks. She died very unhappily ; accusing 
herself of having, by her exposure of circumstances so painful 
to the feelings of her mistress, hastened her death. By her 
own request, she was buried in Whitchurch-yard in the same 
grave with the son she had always loved and lamented. 

Radigund ended her days under'the care and the roof of 
Sir Hugh Pollard, whose children she had saved from starva- 
tion and death, in the first stage of their misfortunes. 

For myself I have lived long, and most happily, with my 
dear Emily; but we have both suffered much from the conse- 
quences of the civil wars; the death of friends, and relatives 
slain in battle or perishing in exile. 

The martyrdom of his Majesty King Charles I., on the 30th 
of January a.d. 1650, having given us both, for a time, much 
disgust with our country, we retired, soon after that tragedy, 
to the continent, where we lived as exiles at Brussels (where 
all my children were born), till the Restoration once more 
brought us home to our own beloved land. 

I found the mansion of Walreddon much neglected during 
my long absence from England, and that the injuries it had 
sustained during the siege, for want of proper repairs, had 
caused such vast dilapidations, that now to restore it would 
have cost me more than to rebuild. I had expended so much 
of my fortune in the cause of loyalty (no portion of which 
was ever repaid me by Charles II.) that I could not afford to 
do that which I desired to do at Walreddon; I could not 
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rebuild. Reluctant, therefore, as I felt to pass sentence on it, 
I was nevertheless compelled to pull down the old chapel and 
the ruinous tower of De Mewey, with some other of the more 
antiquated parts of the mansion, so that Walreddon lost much 
of its former warlike and imposing aspect. 

But I was thankful, considering through what times it had 
stood the brunt of war and change, I was thankful that it was 
spared to me and mine. 

How often, when Emily and I sat in the old hall round a 
winter's fire, or retired to the more warm precincts of my Lady 
Howard's closet, would we talk over our past trials and suffer- 
ings, how often would we bless that good Providence, which 
had in so signal a manner conducted us in safety through all 
the fearful vicissitudes of a time of civil war, and who had in 
so wonderful a manner restored to an ancient house the 
blessing of its once lost heir. 



Ill* 



NOTES. 



In the General Preface, prefixed to the first volume of the 
present series, I have given some account of the origin of 
this novel, more especially as it relates to the characters of 
Lady Howard and Cinderella; hut I have here to add several 
notes, which will I think he of interest to the reader; referring 
him, for all else connected with the story, to the Preface 
alluded to ahove. 

The character of James Chudleigh is not without historical 
authority. This gentleman (the son of General Sir George 
Chudleigh, the parliamentarian) at the commencement of the 
civil wars held a command in Ireland for the king ; when the 
war increased, he came to England with the intent to serve 
his majesty. But on arriving at Oxford, where the court was 
then stationed, he found (says Clarendon) " the eyes of most 
men fixed upon him with prejudice and jealousy, both for his 
family's sake, which was notoriously disaffected to the king, 
and for some errors of his own, in that plot which was so 
much spoken of, to bring up the Northern army to awe the 
parliament, in which business, being then a very young man, 
and of a stirring spirit, and desirous of a name, he had 
expressed much zeal to the king's service, and been busy in 
inclining the army to engage in such petitions and under- 
takings, as were not gracious to the parliament. But when 
that discovery was made by Mr. Goring, and a committee 
appointed to examine the combination, this gentleman 
wrought upon by hopes or fears, in his examination said 
much that was disadvantageous to the court, and therefore, 
bringing no other testimony with him to Oxford, but of his 
own conscience, he received nothing like countenance there ; 
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whereupon he returned to London, sufficiently incensed that 
he was neglected; and was quickly entertained for their West- 
ern employment, where his nearest friends were thoroughly 
engaged." 

James Chudleigh rose to the rank of Colonel in the parlia- 
ment army, and was in high command with the Earl of Stam- 
ford at the battle of Stratton Heights, May 16th, 1643, when 
the royalists achieved so memorable and glorious a victory. 
The Earl of Stamford fell into disgrace with the parliament 
for that defeat, having fled too soon from the field, and acted 
a part deserving their censure. Whereupon (says Clarendon) 
" the Earl of Stamford, to make his own conduct and mis- 
fortune the less censured, industriously spread abroad in all 
places, and confidently sent the same information to the par- 
liament, that he had been betrayed by James Chudleigh; and 
that in the heat of battle, when the hope of the day stood fair, 
he had voluntarily, with a party, run over to the enemy, and 
immediately charged the parliament forces; which begot in 
all men a general apprehension of treachery ; and thereupon 
the rout ensued. Whereas the truth is, as he was a young 
man of excellent parts and courage, he performed the part of 
a right good commander, both in his orders and his person; 
and was taken prisoner in the body of his enemy, whither he 
had charged with undaunted courage, when there was no 
other expedient in reason left. But this scandal so without 
colour cast on him, and entertained with more credit than his 
services had merited (for from the time of his engagement, 
he had served not only with full ability, but with notable 
success, and was the only man that had given any inter- 
ruption to the prosperity of the Cornish army ; and in a night 
skirmish at Bradock Down near Okington, struck a greater 
terror into them, and disordered them more than they were at 
any other time), wrought so far upon the young man, together 
with the kind usage and reception he found as a prisoner 
among the chief officers, who loved him as a gallant enemy, 
and one like to do the king good service if he were recovered 
to his loyalty, that after he had been prisoner about ten days 
he freely declared that he was convinced in his conscience 
and judgment of the errors he bad committed, and upon 
promise made to him of the king's pardon, frankly offered to 
join with them in his majesty's service ; and so gave some 
countenance to the reproach that was first most injuriously 
cast upon him." Clarendon mentions that before this, the 
parliament made no effort to procure the liberty of Chudleigh 
by exchange of prisoner. 
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I give the following extracts, respecting this gentleman, 
from a letter I have lately been favoured with from my friend 
the Rev. Mr. Arundell, the well known author and antiquary: 
" Colonel James Chudleigh interested me not a little, and no 
wonder, for I have heard my mother speak so much and so 
often about Lady Chudleigh, wife of Sir George Chudleigh, 
grandson, I believe, of the Colonel. * * * 

" Yesterday morning I was employed for hours, in search- 
ing the old register of St. Saviours, Dartmouth, when I came, 
most unexpectedly, on the burial entry of Colonel James Chud • 
leigh, with a Captain Brooking, and a number of common sol- 
diers, 'slain in the fight before the town.' " 1643. Thus fell 
Chudleigh in the royal cause, at the siege of Dartmouth. 

The incident of a gipsy woman (accompanied by a young 
girl of her tribe) bringing her child to be christened into a 
crowded church, where the congregation looked upon her and 
her companion with so much disdain, that none attempted to 
make room or to accommodate them with a seat, till two ladies 
opened their pew to receive them, I know to be founded on 
fact, as I was myself a party to it. 

The character of the parish clerk in " Courtenay of Wal- 
reddon," was an attempt to depict the late most worthy and 
esteemed clerk of Tavistock church, Samuel Doney, who died 
in 1845, at a very advanced age. Of this excellent man and 
christian, I gave some account also in " The Borders of the 
Tamar and the Tavy." Good old Mr. Doney had a particular 
fondness for standing godfather to most of the poor children 
born in the parish ; and considered that in doing so he was 
performing an act of christian charity. 

In the character of Mr. Adam Gandy, I attempted to por- 
tray a most worthy clergyman and magistrate (one of the 
warmest heart and most friendly disposition) who, for a period 
of eighteen years, officiated as curate to Mr. Bray, with the 
utmost satisfaction to him and his parishioners. This excellent 
man has been dead some years. In Mr. Adam Gandy, I gave 
all his virtues and a few of his most harmless eccentricities. 

The Widow Smith's tale was founded on the following cir- 
cumstance : In the spring of 1840, in company with my hus- 
band, 1 paid a visit to the Rev. J. Jope, rector of St. Cleer, 
Cornwall, then in the 89th year of his age. This gentleman 
retained the use not only of all his faculties, but with a vigour 
of mind and an animation of spirit the most extraordinary I 
have ever witnessed in a person so advanced in life. He was 
universally beloved for his kindness, his generosity, and his 
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most liberal hospitality. His manners were those of the perfect 
gentleman of the good old school. His conversation was rich 
in anecdote; and as he had mingled in his youth with the 
celebrated of his day, such as Johnson, Garrick, etc., he had 
much to tell. He was very fond of any old family stories, 
traditions, or anecdotes, and had a large assortment of such 
tales connected with the West. With much enthusiasm he 
conducted us to visit the many objects of curiosity and anti- 
quity in the parish and neighbourhood of St. Cleer ; such as 
the Cheese Wring, etc. 

The Rev. Mr. Jope was a descendant of a certain widow 
Smith, a native of Cornwall, concerning whom he told me 
the following very striking tale ; which he assured me was in 
every point true, and had been the constant tradition of his 
family : The widow Smith resided on a small estate (which 
she held on a life tenure, under Sir William Coryton) in Corn- 
wall. Her life had been put on the estate when she was an 
infant, and the term granted was for ninety-nine years, should 
she so long happen to live. Finding, one day, on examining 
the lease, that she had outlived the term, she took the docu- 
ment in her hand, and thinking it was her duty, as an honest 
woman, to surrender up the estate, to which she could no longer 
lay claim, as she had entered the hundreth year of her age, 
she determined to walk to Sir William Coryton 's, a distance 
of two miles from her own house, and there to give him the 
parchments. In her walk, when passing through a furze 
brake, she was suddenly fired at, by some person at no great 
distance; she heard the ball whizz close past her head. She 
looked round, and saw a man running off with a gun in his 
hand ; she at once recognised him to be her son James, who 
long before this had become a violent parliamentarian, whilst 
his brother, and her favourite son, was a sincere royalist. Mrs. 
Smith was so much agitated when she arrived at Sir William 
Coryton 's, she could scarcely speak. Sir William was sitting 
with a friend after dinner. As soon as she could utter a word, 
she told her errand, and surrendered her lease. Sir William 
returned it to her, begging her to continue the possession of 
her house and land, as long as she should live. He then 
noticed her agitation. She told the true cause; that she had 
been shot at in the furze brake, and on turning her head, saw 
her own son, James, lowering a musket; he instantly fled. 
Shocked at the circumstance, Sir William Coryton pressed her 
to let one of his followers see her safe home again, as she had 
declared her intention to walk back. But although now in her 
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hundredth year, and so recently in danger of death, she refused 
his offer ; and refused it with a resolution that was not to he 
shaken ; as she thus magnanimously replied — " No, Sir Wil- 
liam; I thank you, but 1 will trouble none of your people ; I 
came here alone ; and God preserved me when in danger of 
my life by the way, from my own son ; I will therefore return 
alone, trusting to no other but the same good Providence for 
protection." 

The hand of God soon after overtook James Smith; he was 
shot to the heart in the battle of Bradock Down, where he 
bore arms on the side of the parliament. His brother Francis 
Smith (Mr. Jope believed) had died in the service of Ring 
Charles. 

In the autumn of 1844, in company with my husband, 
I visited part of the coast of Cornwall, and the north of Devon. 
We commenced our little tour by going direct to Bude, and 
whilst there, walked to the celebrated spot where the gallant 
Sir Bevil Grenville so nobly distinguished himself, at the 
great battle of Stratton Heights. We also visited Kilkhampton 
church, where he was buried, after having lost his life in the 
service of the king at Landsdowne fight. On my return 
home, I wrote some account of the visit to* these places, and 
sent it in a letter to my brother, Mr. A. J. Kempe, who is an 
excellent antiquary, and frequently appears as a writer in 
history and antiquity, under the signature of A. J. K., in the 
Gentleman's Magazine. My brother sent my letter to the 
editor; and worthy Mr. Urban did me the honour to insert 
my account. To this, A. J. K. added a letter of Sir Bevil 
Grenville to Sir John Trelawny. I have ventured to extract 
my own account and that letter from the instructive and 
truly valuable periodical just named, as I think they will be of 
interest to the reader, and therefore here I give them as one 
of the notes on " Courtenay of Walreddon." 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE BATTLE-FIELD OF STRATTON, 
. AND THE TOMB OF 8IR BEVIL GRANVILLE, AT KILKHAMPTON, 
CORNWALL. 

" In this manner the fight begun : the king's forces pressed with their 
utmost vigour those four ways up the hill, and the enemies as obstinately 
defending their ground."_CLARENDOM. 

Mr. Urban, 
The following account of a battle-field in Cornwall, distin- 
guished in the civil wars of the 17th century, has been for- 
warded for my acceptance by the lady whose name is sub- 
scribed. I do not hesitate to request you to place it under 
the general head which I have adopted for similar communi- 
cations. 

Yours, etc. A. J. K. 

During a short stay at Bude on the north coast of Cornwall, 
Mr. Bray and I determined on a visit to that spot in the 
neighbourhood of Stratton, where the royalists obtained so 
decisive a victory over the parliamentarians in the time of 
Charles the First. Accordingly we set out, and in passing 
along observed, soon after we left Bude, a great concourse of 
people following a funeral to Stratton church, where we pro- 
posed, in the first instance, to attend the afternoon service. 

As we drew near the town, the road being cut between two 
high banks (leading over the summit of a hill), the view of 
Stratton, backed by lofty wooded heights and picturesque and 
precipitous declivities, burst upon us with the most beautiful 
effect. The streets are narrow and steep, and in a winding 
manner run up and down hill, the church standing on a lofty 
site in the midst. Though none of the houses are remarkable 
for architectural beauty, and some are modernized in the 
windows, yet they are all so old that every one of them must 
have been in existence long before the period of the cele- 
brated battle. I" observed a few shops, with open fronts, and 
short supporting rude columns, as in the olden time, when the 
master or his apprentice, with a "What do ye lack?" invited 
the passers-by to purchase their goods and wares. One house 
in Stratton must formerly have been of some pretensions, 
possibly once the town-hall, as in front may still be seen 
some Corinthian pillars or pilasters, carved in wood and much 
decayed, the rest of the front being filled with plaster. These 
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pillars, however, were not older than the time of Charles the 
Second. 

The ancient church, with its noble tower and boldly crocketed 
pinnacles, its elevated position, the streets so singular about 
it, the surrounding woods and precipitous hills, with the pretty 
stream that runs through a rudely formed bridge at the lower 
part of the town, altogether formed a scene lively and beau- 
tiful, affording a perfect specimen of an old English country 
town, where there is nothing to remind one of modern times. 

In one of the streets leading up hill towards the church, 
there stands a large old house (whitewashed, like all the 
dwellings in Stratton), known by the name of "The Tree Inn ;" 
affixed on the walls of which, facing the street, and high above 
the head, appears a small square piece of black marble, sur- 
rounded by a kind of frame of the same material, not unlike 
a monumental tablet ; in this is cut an inscription, the letters 
of which are painted white; and the inscription itself is, in 
parts, contracted, so as to come within the square of the 
marble. The following is an exact copy : — 

" in this place y« army of y« 

Rebells under y command 

of y« Earl of Stamford received a 

signall overth ro w 

by y« Valor of S'Bevill 

Granville and v« Cornish 

army on Tuesday y« 

16t>> of May 1643." 

Much as I admire and revere Sir Bevil Granville (for that 
it seems is the true way to spell his name), and bravely as he 
fought in this battle, I was not a little amused at seeing the 
above inscription ascribe to his valour, and that of the Cornish 
army alone (for none else are named), the victory over the 
Earl of Stamford at Stratton Heights; whereas the principal 
in command in that noted engagement was the gallant Sir 
Ralph Hopton, and the Devonshire men were quite as nume- 
rous in their several divisions, and as brave as the Cornish. 
The officers and leaders were likewise of as great rank and 
note, and evinced as much determination and spirit, as Sir 
Bevil Granville himself on that occasion. But this piece of 
partiality is very easily accounted for by a slight degree of 
common observation ; for as the costly monument to Sir Bevil 
Granville in Kilkhampton church is cut in black marble, with 
the letters painted white, and is exactly in the same style of 
character, spelling, and composition, as the above inscription, 
and was erected to the memory of Sir Bevil eighty years after 
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his death, by his grandson Lord Lansdowne, treasurer to 
Queen Anne, there cannot be a doubt that the good people of 
Stratton are indebted to his lordship's zeal for the honour of 
h.is grandfather for this tablet also. 

It may likewise be observed that, as Sir Bevil's estate of 
Stowe was in Cornwall, the Cornish men alone being men- 
tioned in conjunction with his name as victors, was a compli- 
ment not likely to be other than acceptable in a Cornish town, 
where, if his lordship ever read it himself, such truth-telling 
works as Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, which gives a 
most animated account of the battle, and the many heroes of 
Stratton Heights, under the command of Sir Ralph Hopton, 
was not very likely to find its way.* 

Certainly there are many proofs besides Clarendon to shew 
it was not the Cornish alone who gained the day. Sir Nicholas 
Slanning was therewith his troop; I am, myself, in possession 
of his muster-roll, with his own hand and seal prefixed to the 
same, and can vouch for it, that every one of his men were 
from the hundred of Tavistock.* 

We proceeded to Stratton church, and learnt there was no 
second service till the evening; the doors, however, were 
open, and the bell was tolling, expecting the funeral we had 
overtaken, followed by so many persons, on the road. The 
outside of the church had nothing striking about it but the 
tower. I soon perceived that the windows had once suffered 
severely, as all sorts and kinds of patching were employed to 
supply the place of the original glass and leadwork; a few bits 
of painted glass alone remained. As to the interior, it ex- 
hibited not merely a superabundance of whitewash, but 
wretchedly formed pews patched on to the ends of once open and 
beautifully carved oak seats, with every possible deformity and 
injury that two centuries at least of successive churchwardens, 
at war with common sense and good taste, had contrived to 
effect in rivalry of each other. To add to the disgust we felt 
at the sight of these things, the church attendant who was 
waiting for the funeral, with a white silk hatband round his 
hat, came up to us in a state of drunkenness! on a Sunday 

• It is not a little singular that, since I wrote the above, I have been 
informed by that excellent author, antiquary, and most amiable man, the 
Rev. F. V. J. Arundell, of Landulph, Cornwall, that the tablet I have just 
described as fixed into the wall of the Tree Inn, originallv belonged to one 
of the sides of a monument erected on Stratton Heignts (very likely by 
the Lord Lansdowne abovenamed), in memory of Sir Bevil Grenville. 
Several years ago, when Mr. Arundell was a boy, the monument having 
been neglected was taken down, and the tablet in question fixed where 
we saw it iu Stratton town, and where it is so entirely out of place. 
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too, and whilst expecting to be summoned to the solemn 
service of the dead ! This so much annoyed my companion, 
that I did not look about the church so attentively as 1 could 
have wished ; but, among other barbarities, I noticed a fine 
effigy of a Knight Templar, which (notwithstanding it was 
buried in whitewash), as he lay cross-legged, with his hand on 
the haft of his sword, as if about to draw it, struck us as very 
characteristic and spirited.* This vigorous example of Gothic 
sculpture was seen in the sill of a window, whither the effigy 
had been removed from its original station on a tomb under 
an archway in the side of the wall. The form of the archway 
can alone be traced by the cracks in the whitewash and plaster 
with which it has been filled up. 

A fine altar-tomb in the chancel, temp. Henry the Seventh, 
of Sir John Arundell and his two wives, the figures represented 
on an inlaid brass, was so blocked up with the pews on each 
side that we could not get at it so as to read anything more of 
the inscription than the name, and that but imperfectly in the 
last word. The drunken official told us some story of the 
Templar that I could not make out ; first his name, which he 
so pronounced that we could neither of us understand him ; 
he said, the knight had left " thousands to the poor" — "thou- 
sands to the poor," and that "they were all robbed of it by 
roguery, nothing but roguery;" "all the land he had in the 
world he left to the poor." The Templar's house had stood 
near Stratton ; the moat by which it had been surrounded 
still remained. He (the official) had served his apprentice- 
ship there. Such was his rambling incoherent account of 
himself and the mailed knight. 

On coming out of the church door, we observed on the 
ground under the porch two long common granite slabs, with 
a roilgh surface, in regular lines. At first we thought the 
stones must have been roughed (if you will allow the word) to 
prevent slipping; but on again observing them more closely, 
we fancied they were inscribed, and the attendant told us that 
they were letters in lines, which at any time previous to rain 
were perfectly legible. He then led us to an altar-tomb in 
the churchyard, which was about the same date, but not being 
so worn, was still plain enough in raised letters to allow us to 
make out the commencement of an inscription, though we had 
not time to decipher the whole ; the words we could read were 

• Probably one of the family of Whitminster, the ancient possessors 
of Stratton and Binomy. Gilbert's Cornwall, vol. iv. p. 16. 
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"Nicholas Westlake."* I do not think the altar-tomb de- 
scribed was older than the reign of Elizabeth, if so old. 

The funeral, whilst we were looking at it, entered the 
churchyard ; all the mourners were singing a hymn : there 
was a great concourse of people, and we found the deceased 
had been a young girl of Stratton, who had accidentally been 
killed at Bude. We left the churchyard to visit Stratton 
Heights : that scene where loyalty triumphed, though, alas ! 
but for a short season, and where death had so large a prey. 
A physician lives on the spot, Dr. Kingdom, and some three 
or four years ago built for himself a house on the side of the 
hill, or of the heights as they are called, where the great battle 
was fought. Strange to say, it is now called Stamford Hill, 
thus naming it after the defeated rebel general, and not after 
the victor, f It seems almost as if some feeling of jealousy on 
the part of the Cornish men had occasioned this misnomer, so 
that, rather than call it Hopton Hill (Sir Ralph Hopton, the 
leader of the cavaliers, being a Devonshire man), they called 
it Stamford Hill, after that Earl, who was one of the few of 
the nobility that took part with the parliament, and was here 
so signally defeated. 

Leaving the town of Stratton, we continued our course up 
a winding way, gradually ascending by an excellent road of 
modern date the famous heights of Stratton. Clarendon's 
account of the battle is very fine, perhaps the most graphic 
and animating scene of a similar nature in all his admirable 
but prolix work. J It was a magnificent battle, and most 
gallantly won. The rebels (fourteen hundred horse and five 
thousand foot) were encamped on the heights above Stratton, 
when the royalists, on the morning of the 16th of May 1643, 
having had no rest on the previous night, and only a biscuit a 
man the day before for food, being in all only two thousand 
four hundred foot, determined to storm the rebels in their very 
camp ! The latter, never dreaming of such daring, held the 
cavaliers in contempt, and purposed to pounce down upon 
them and take them at advantage the next day; but the 
royalists, with a devotion to God and their king, that covers 
their memory with immortal honour, and makes the breast 
glow as we read the account of their daring, determined to 
ascend the heights in four different quarters at once, and 

* The Westlakes were an ancient family seated at Elmsworthy. 
+ As Stratton evidently denotes a town on a Roman wayj may not 
Stamford be named from the same circumstance ? 
t History of the Rebellion, vol. ii. p. 269. 
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attack the rebels in their stronghold simultaneously. Sir 
Ralph Hopton undertook to assault tly camp on the south 
side; Sir Nicholas Slanning and Colonel Trevannion were to 
ascend the north ; Sir John Berkeley and Sir Bevil Granville 
were to mount another side; and the fourth was to be 
ascended by Colonel Thomas Basset and Colonel William 
Godorphin.* Sir Hugh Piper and several others of our 
Western heroes served also in the ranks or commanded 
their companies. The achievement was at once gallant and 
decisive; the royalists, with almost unexampled courage, 
triumphed over a force so superior, slew many, and took 
a multitude of prisoners; among the rest General James 
Chudleigh (one of the principal characters I have introduced 
in my romance " Courtenay of Walreddon,") upon whom (in 
order to screen his own cowardice, for he had fled early in 
the engagement), the Earl of Stamford endeavoured to turn 
the blame of the defeat, on telling his tale to the parliament. 
This falsehood, with the cruel manner in which he was left 
without so much as an offer of exchange in the hands of the 
royalists, their kindness to him, and a sense of his previous 
injustice to his royal master, altogether so wrought on him, 
that he returned to the service of the king, in whose cause 
he afterwards fell at the siege of Dartmouth by the rebels. — 
To resume, after this short digression. 

After the victory of Stratton Heights, Sir Ralph Hopton 
returned a solemn thanksgiving on the spot to Almighty God 
that it was achieved in so wonderful a manner and so contrary 
to all human expectation. Whoever sees the spot will conceive 
the interest and the solemnity of such a service, at such a 
time, and in such a place. To describe the view from Stratton 
Heights would be difficult; it is a perfect panorama, and one 
of the very finest I have ever seen : the eye commands in the 
direction of the ocean, as far as it can extend its ken, the long 
line of the iron-bound and magnificent coast of Cornwall — 
the sea, the shore, and the intervening country; in the nearer 
portions of the view arise Stratton church, town, and the 

Sicturesque hills and wooded landscape, far extending in the 
i stance ; whilst immediately below the heights on which the 
battle was fought, lies the most beautiful home valley, with 
all its accompaniments of cottages, farms, stream, and wood, 
that I have yet seen in Cornwall. There is an indescribable 
charm in the whole scene as viewed from this spot, and the 

• Sir Beville Granville was unhorsed in the charge, but was succoured 
by Sir John Berkeley and his musketry. 
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effect was rendered even sublime by a most glorious sunset at 
the hour we were theje. The clouds and distant heights were 
of the richest blues and purples, the sea like molten gold. I 
cannot describe the feelings of interest with which we paced 
these heights; one long, raised, oval-shaped mound of earth, 
with a still more elevated rise at the north end, points out to 
the stranger the burial-place of the slain.* 

Having seen Stratton Heights, we determined on the Mon- 
day, in our road to Clovelly, to visit the ground (for the house 
itself has long been destroyed) where stood Stowe, the once 
noble and celebrated mansion of Sir Bevil Granville; we 
wished also to visit Kilkhampton church, where the great and 
good Sir Bevil lies interred. 

We had a very pleasant drive for about seven miles to 
Kilkhampton. 

The village consists of one wide street of poor old cottages; 
the church is surrounded by trees, but it did not strike us 
externally, till we passed within the porch (which is of a later 
age than the original building), when we beheld a most beau- 
tiful and perfect Norman doorway, very deeply and sharply 
cut with the zig-zag ornament, having on the bend of the arch 
some curious and grotesque heads of animals, some with beaks, 
and some with protruded tongues, etc. The church within 
had been recently whitewashed; all the pillars were buried in 
that coating ; though the sweep of the arches in the aisles were 
painted about a foot in width in imitation of black streaked 
marble. The ancient carved oak ends to the open seats still 
remain, and are very perfect and rich ; several grotesque, and 
others highly ornamental. A very few pews are in the church, 
which are very high. 

We observed on the walls above the arches, in the nave, 
and on the southern side, the arms and quarterings of the 
Granvilles; also what I suppose to have been the helmet of 
Sir Bevil himself, as it has his crest on the top. I have no 
doubt this helmet was borne with his gauntlets on his coffin 
into the church at his funeral, and there left as a memorial of 
his prowess. Part of the helmet by modern barbarism had 
been painted white, as well as the crest; the steel bars of the 
vizor, however, were left untouched. There was another 

* It ought not to be omitted, that, although the battle-field is now 
private property, Dr. Kingdom with much kind consideration leaves the 

§ate of it always unlocked, so that no one need be disappointed in his 
esire to visit the hallowed spot. The battle-field, in the following year, 
like that of Waterloo, bore a most luxuriant crop of grain.— Gilbert, ut 
supr*. 
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helmet of a much earlier date, opposite, probably (as they 
were a valiant family) of some former Granville eminent in 
battle. The iron gauntlets of Sir Bevil remain, one lying on 
each side the rails of the altar; one of them was placed on 
the alms-box. No doubt these were the very gauntlets that 
were on his hands when he was killed at Lansdowne fight, and 
were brought hither on his coffin. They were well made, and 
of the time of Charles the First: the fingers jointed like a 
lobster's back; the whole lined with stout leather, in parts 
decayed. I put on one with great reverence. 

A large slab of black marble (in the same style and kind of 
character, cutting, and spelling, as the slab on the Tree Inn, 
in Stratton), bears a long inscription to the memory of Sir 
Bevil Granville. This mural tablet is surrounded by a 
flourishing decoration of drums, trumpets, swords, muskets, 
banners, balls, with one Fame blowing a trumpet on one side 
at the top, and another pointing to the inscription beneath ; 
and a very, very diminutive head, intended to represent Sir 
Bevil Granville's, in a circular recess, between these two rival 
victories. To render the pigmy bust still more absurd, the 
top of the recess in which it is ensconced is surmounted by his 
arms and crest of a very large and disproportionate size. 

At the foot of the black marble tablet hangs a gauntlet, 
evidently copied from the originals in the church. At the 
bottom of all this flourish, which was in the bad style and taste 
of the reign of Queen Anne, were seen the fat heads and 
blown cheeks of two cherubs. The swords and muskets 
which surrounded the tablet were also of her time, and did 
not represent the matchlock, petronel, and basket-hilted sword 
of Charles the First. Nothing was of that date but the 
gauntlet. The following is a copy of the inscription; but it 
was "taken off," as the country people say, in such haste, 
that there was no time to copy the old spelling. 

" Here lies all that was mortal of the most noble and truly 
valiant Sir Bevil Granville of Stowe, in the county of Corn- 
wall, Earl of Corbill, and Lord of Thorigny and Granville 
in France and Normandy (descended in a direct line from 
Robert, second son of the warlike Rollo, duke of Normandy), 
who, after having obtained divers signal victories over the 
rebels in the west, was at length slain with many wounds at 
the battle of Lansdowne, July 5th, 1643.* He was born on 

* Sir Bevil Granville was killed by a blow from a pole-axe, while on 
horseback, leading the Pikes up Lansdowne hill in the thick of the onset. 
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the 2d of March, 1595, and was deposited with his nohle 
and heroic ancestors in this church, the 25th of July 1643. 
He married the most virtuous lady Grace, daughter of Sir 
George Smith, of the county of Devon, hy whom he had many 
sons, eminent for their loyalty, and firm adherence to the 
crown and the church; and several daughters, remarkable 
examples of true piety. He was indeed an excellent person, 
whose activity, interest, and reputation were the foundation of 
what had been done in Cornwall; and his temper and affec- 
tions so public that no accident which happened could make 
an impression on him, and his example kept others from taking 
any thing ill, or at least seeming to do so. In a word, a 
brighter courage and a gentler disposition were never married 
together, to make the most cheerful and innocent conver- 
sation." Fide Earl of Clarendon's History of the Rebellion. 
To the immortal memory of his grandfather this monument 
was erected by the Right Honorable George Lord Lansdowne, 
treasurer of the household of Queen Anne, and one of her 
Majesty's Privy Council, etc. in the year of our Lord 1714. 

" Thus slain thy valiant ancestor did ly t 
When his one bark a navy did defy, 
When now encompassed round the victor stood, 
And bath'd his pinnace in his conquering blood, 
Till all his purple current dried and spent, 
He fell, and made the waves his monument. 
Where shall the next famed Granville's ashes strand ? 
Thy grandsire fills the sea, and thou the land." 
Martin Llewellin. Vide Oxford University Verses, printed 1643. 

The verses of the Welshman, which conclude the epitaph, 
are a specimen of the laboured conceits so prevalent among 
the poetasters of the time of Charles the First. Clarendon's 
quaint diction is faithfully copied on the tablet; and (as I 
have before observed) the exact similarity, in every particular, 
which the inscription on the black marble slab at the Tree Inn 
bears with this black marble tablet with the white painted 
letters, leaves not a doubt on the subject, that Lord Lansdowne 
erected both to the memory of his illustrious grandfather. 

The backs of the seats near the altar in Kilkhamptonchurch 
were on the north side composed of pieces of old carving 
nailed together, that had, I conclude, been found in the 
church. But one long piece, fixed and running along the top 
of the same, must either have been taken from the altar, or 
from Sir Bevil's house at Stowe. It is of oak, and forms one 
of the most exquisitely bold and raised pieces of carving that 
I have ever seen. I could put my fingers between, and take 
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hold of some of the stems and stalks of the flowers and their 
leaves ; and the wood is as hard as if hut just cut.* I asked 
a very poor woman who shewed us the church, in what part 
of it was the vault of the Granvilles. She pointed out the 
spot at the south of the chancel ; and said it had heen opened 
and examined about fifteen years ago; that it was formed of 
arches below the pavement ; the steps to descend into it still 
remained. There were six coffins in it, all of the Granville 
family, and Sir Bevil's among them. The cause of its being 
opened was that the church had sunk in that part, and it was 
supposed to arise from some defect in the vault beneath. 

I then Questioned her about the once magnificent house at 
Stowe. She told me, years ago it was entirely taken down ; 
now only the foundations and the old drains remained. It 
had been an immensely large place; the site of the house was 
half a mile from the sea; there was a farm near it.f I asked 
her, in her own way of talking, if she had ever heard tell 
about the farmer there finding an antique box with papers in 
it, in an old room of the farm, and among the papers some of 
the letters of Sir Bevil Granville. She said, " O yes ! she had 
heard tell about that years agon (the farmer's name was 
Sperme) ; she had heard two gentlemen a'talking about it, in 
that very church, when a'looking at his tomb. It was the 
farmer himself, she heard say, that he and his brother used of 
an evening to amuse themselves by reading Sir Bevil Gran- 
ville's old letters; and that he was always a sending home for 
money — poor* man! he devoted all he possessed to the king; 
and lost both his fortune and his life in his service." 

I asked her if she had ever heard^that Lord C, the present 
owner of Stowe, had, on hearing of the box of papers, sent for 
them — she said she did not know about that. I have, however, 
since learnt that his lordship did so. A report exists, I trust 
wholly unfounded, that they are destroyed. 

On making some further inquiry about Stowe, we learnt to 
our regret that we should have to drive three miles back, in 
order to reach the road by which we must enter the way to it. 
It was impossible we could do this, as we had to reach Clovelly 
that night. But, as no part of the old mansion now remains, 

* The carvings here described were doubtless by Michael Chuke, who 
decorated Stowe House, built by John Granville, earl of Bath, temp. 
Charles II. Chuke was accounted equal to Gibbons as a sculptor. 

+ The Rev. F. V. J. Aruudell tells me he has heard the farm was 
supposed to be built on a part of the old stables. He saw in them, when 
he was a boy, several portraits of the Granville family, which, no doubt, 
had been removed from the house before it was pulled down. 
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which cannot he considered irrelevant either to the subject or 
the period of the Romance. The extract in question bears 
date — 

August 20th, 1842. We left West Cowes with the intent 
to visit Carisbrook and the Castle. The drive was through a 
pleasing country; the river winding on our left, with some 
gentle hills and scattered trees. The approach to Newport, 
by a road skirted on the right by some very large elms, and 
Carisbrook Castle seen on the heights at a short distance, alto- 
gether formed a most agreeable scene. On entering, I was 
struck with the exceeding cleanliness of the town ; the houses 
are of brick, low built; the streets wide, with an air of cheer- 
fulness and order. 

We drove to the church. The interior is of great interest; 
the columns short and massive, of early Norman architecture; 
the pulpit of the time of Henry vin.; the cardinal virtues are 
introduced in its various compartments. There is a screen of 
the same date. The monumental effigy of Sir Edward Horsey, 
is a very fine specimen of its time. The face of the figure 
has sustained some injury, probably in the civil wars. I 
observed the head of a horse, with a bridal and bit on the . 
mouth, lying at his feet. His banner, with three horses' heads 
in gold, on a blue ground, hung above ; most probably such 
were intended as a play upon his name; a thing by no means 
uncommon in earlier times. Sir Edward Horsey is in armour; 
and the whole effigy is much in the same style of execution as 
that on the tomb of Sir John Pechey in Kent. In this church 
we found the sexton (a (most singularly young-looking man 
for his age, which he told us was seventy-three) willing to shew 
us every thing. He was a most intelligent person. Among 
other remarkable things he told us, that he it was who in the 
year 1 703, whilst about making a grave in the church for some 
individual, found near the altar, a very handsome lead coffin, 
with a border and raised letters, stating that within were the 
mortal remains of Elizabeth, daughter of the late King 
Charles the First, who died at the age of fourteen years, 
September the 8th, 1 650 : this was one year after her father's 
murder. The sexton said that till he made this discovery, it 
was unknown in Newport, that any one royally born lay in 
that church. He added, that it was not true (as erroneously 
stated in the Guide Books to the Isle of Wight) there were the 
letters E. S. on any stone in the pavement to mark the spot 
whore the coffin had been found. 

Mr. Jesse, in his very admirable Memoirs of the Stuarts, 
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says — that " Elizabeth was the most gifted of the children of 
Charles; her affectionate disposition and precocious parts are 
universally spoken of with admiration. She was the darling 
child of her unhappy father, who was gratified with her sym- 
pathy, delighted with her ingenious and pious mind, and proud 
of the quickness of her apprehension and her remarkable 
insight into human character." This Princess, with her little 
brother the Duke of Gloucester, by order of the Commons, 
was imprisoned at Carisbrook Castle, being removed thither 
only a few weeks before her death. It was said that her brutal 
Republican masters intended to put her out as an apprentice 
to a common button-maker in Newport What a malicious 
feeling must have suggested such an indignity ! The poor 
Dauphin of France was so put out to a shoemaker in Paris, and 
died a year after his father's murder. Base spirits though in 
different ages and countries ever act alike. Mr. Jesse says in 
the work but now quoted, " The rumour which has existed, 
that the Princess was actually bound apprentice to a glover or 
button-maker at Newport, is generally supposed to be un- 
founded; nevertheless, the author is credibly informed that 
-the indenture is still preserved among the archives of that 
town. Probably she was saved from the actual indignity of 
servitude by the state of her health, as she survived her 
arrival at Carisbrook but a few weeks." 

This Princess's relation of her last interview with her un- 
happy father, which, copied from her own handwriting, has 
frequently been printed, evinces excellent sense, and a great 
power of expression for one so young, whilst it appeals so 
strongly to the feelings that few readers could peruse it without 
tears. 

After seeing with deep interest the church in which her 
remains were interred; and finding by the Guide Book, that 
the ancient Free School, where Charles held the celebrated 
conference with the Parliamentarians, still existed, we begged 
the sexton to conduct us thither as we much wished to visit 
it. Before we were aware we had reached the spot on my 
saying to Mr. Bray — " There is an old house yonder of James 
or Elizabeth's time," the sexton exclaimed, " that is the Free 
School, the place you want to see." It was an old compass 
roofed house; higher than the ordinary run of dwellings in 
Newport, as it had three stories; and the upper windows 
square-headed, still retained their very small panes of glass. 
We entered by the original oak door, which stood open, not 
very large in size, but thickly studded with iron-headed nails, 
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and strong enough to resist any ordinary attack that could be 
made upon it. 

I thought with what a complication of feelings must poor 
King Charles have passed over that threshold, as the self-same 
door, on which I then looked, opened to receive him, to hold 
the most trying conference to which he had been exposed, in 
the midst of his enemies, unsupported, and relying only on 
his God and his own strong and native courage, and sense of 
what is right: on entering we were detained a short time 
whilst a servant girl went to ask permission for us to see the 
school-room. There was some running about. On my sug- 
gesting to Mr. Bray, that he had better send in his card to the 
master, who was of his own sacred profession, as one clergy- 
man would be sure to oblige another, he did so ; and we were 
immediately ushered into a lower room; which, notwithstand- 
ing its being painted white, we saw, in a moment, was panelled 
after the old fashion of the reigns of Elizabeth or James. 
Over the fireplace, the facade was also of richly carved oak, 

disguised and injured by white paint. The Rev. Mr. (a 

clergyman, who we found had not very long ago been removed 
from our quarter of the West, to become Master of the Free 
Grammar School, at Newport) soon appeared, and received us 
with great politeness. On making known our request, he 
kindly granted it, and conducted us up a narrow and modern 
flight of stairs, to the school-room on the first-floor, where 
the celebrated conference was held; whilst Charles was a 
prisoner. The Guide Book states the room is fifty feet long ; 
this is not the case. But as some alterations were made in 
more recent times, for the purpose of introducing a fireplace 
(originally there was none), I think it not at all unlikely the 
length was curtailed at that period. At the end, however, 
towards the street, no alteration has taken place, as the two or 
three old windows remain so high in the walls, so much nearer 
the ceiling than the floor, that not even standing on a table 
could any one look out at them. 

It was under the principal window that the unhappy king 
was seated at the conference : the master of the school told us, 
he had been informed by his predecessor that, till within these 
few years, the iron -ring remained which had been fastened 
into the wall in order to suspend from it the canopy placed 
above the temporary throne occupied by King Charles. Mr. 
Bray says he observed the two iron-hooks that had helped to 
suspend it. "What a mockery in the rebel Republicans, thus 
to have a throne prepared for the king when they had been 
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making the most cruel war upon him to overturn the throne; 
and had expressly drawn him to that conference in order to 
put before trim propositions to which they knew he never 
could assent in conscience; so that they might have the sem- 
blance of offering him terms, and of casting the blame upon 
him for the failure of the negotiation in the eyes of the deluded 
people; and so finding him untractable, as they called it, 
might send him back to his prison at the close of the meeting. 
Was not this wretched hypocrisy, like the mockery of the 
cruel Jews to our blessed Lord, when they arrayed him in a 
royal robe, and set a crown of thorns upon his head, and 
greeted him a king, king of the Jews, in the very hour and 
place in which they brought him before Pilate to betray him. 

As I looked round the melancholy and desolate old room, 
wretchedly out of order and repair, and saw a few of the de- 
caying oak panelmgs on one side of it, and the long, clumsy, 
and most ponderous oak benches and desks (with the master's 
. desk and seat of the same character and material), as they 
were left after having endured the wear and tear, and cutting 
and hacking with knives, of all the free school boys since the 
reign of James the First, when the school was founded and 
endowed, I could not help thinking what a different scene the 
old room must have presented at the time of the conference ! 
Charles seated under the canopy, upon the throne erected for 
him, more in mockery than respect, with his fine melancholy 
looking countenance, his graceful dress, which, like his face 
and person, the genius of Vandyke has familiarized to all 
Europe, with his neglected hair and beard, and all the marks 
about him of care, of his long imprisonment, and of those 
many sorrows that a base and infuriated faction had originally 
brought upon his head, — I fancied I could see him, and did 
see him in my mind's eye, as perfectly as if Vandyke himself, 
or a Stothard, had painted him at such an anxious moment of 
his most anxious reign. 

And then I could see opposite to him those stern old 
Covenanters, and arch-rebels, who either made religion a 
cloak for their pride, ambition, and hypocrisy, or used her 
warning voice to rouse with the deep enthusiasm she inspires, 
the strongest and most resistless passions of man ; or else 
making her to be to others what she was in their own gloomy 
and fierce minds, stern, exacting, and unpitying. 1 could 
fancy that I saw these men seated in silence, as the king 
entered. I could picture to myself their plain warlike dress ; 
some in the buff-leathern coat, with iron breastplates, of a 

d d 2 
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metal less hard than their own hearts; their hair cut short, 
close cropped in opposition to the long and flowing locks of 
the royalists and cavaliers; their lowering brows, their silence 
still unbroken, for as the poor king entered, no one rose to 
cry "God bless him!" all evinced the temper of the men. 
There were none of those simultaneous marks of respect 
which flow from the heart when the feelings are too warm to 
wait the slower operation of the judgment. 

All, indeed, that passed at that memorable conference 
shewed the unrelenting determination of their purpose; that 
they came to execute, not to suspend or abandon it, by any- 
thing which the king might allege in argument in the course 
of the debate. Poor Charles was only brought forth to be 
hunted at the pleasure of his pursuers. So resolved were they 
upon his ruin, that it scarcely needed the wily arts and the 
despicable snares that were that day used to entrap him. Yet 
with all these disadvantages, unfriended, unsupported, with 
not a sympathizing eye or tongue to help him, Charles behaved 
lik' 



nobly. He stood like the gallant hart at bay before the 
hunters, the victim of a pack and a cry, but making a deter- 
mined stand for his life and his crown to the last. 

Captain Burley, a Devonshire gentleman by birth, endea- 
voured to raise the town of Newport to free King Charles, 
during his imprisonment in Carisbrook Castle. But his brave 
attempt failed, and he was taken by the parliamentarians, 
imprisoned, tried, and hanged for high-treason. His most 
treasonable practice had been that of beating a drum in the 
streets of Newport, and calling on the inhabitants to join him 
to free their sovereign from the tyranny of the rebels. " His 
failure and death," says Clarendon, " struck such a terror into 
the hearts of the royalists, that none after that dare attempt 
the liberation of the prince." Had but the king's servants 
(who had been dismissed from attending upon him at Caris- 
brook, and were still in Newport), joined Burley, fifty resolute 
men might have freed the monarch, have sent him in safety 
off the coast from the back of the island, and so have changed 
the fortunes of England. 

We proceeded to Carisbrook; a sweet pretty village, on 
rising ground; the church is old, large, and picturesque, and 
has a very fine tower, of an earlier date than the 14th century, 
though it has undergone repair in the more recent times of 
the Tudors. In this church is the monumental effigy of a 
Lady Wadham; her dress the same as that of the Duchess of 
York, the mother of Henry the Seventh. The figure is in a 
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kneeling position, of a small size, not much bigger than a 
great doll. Round the back of the tomb, of a vet smaller 
size, are represented several cripples, with then: crutches, 
beggars, etc. The sexton's wife, who shewed us the church, 
told us that Lady Wadham, in her lifetime, supported all the 
lame, the blind, the sick, the old, and the poor, that came to 
her for assistance. The church stands on an eminence on 
the side of a hill, the rising ground by which we ascended to 
it is steep ; the churchyard pretty. 

The castle is situated 6n the summit of a hill on the opposite 
side, a very noble position. After crossing the village, and the 
brook from which it takes its name, we wound up a circuitous 
path, among trees, that led by a very steep ascent, towards the 
first vallum or earth work by which the castle is surrounded. 
We next came to the outer gate, now overgrown with ivy, 
that was added when the castle was repaired in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and bears on the front the letters £. R., with the 
date partially hidden. The stone bridge over the fosse, or 
ditch, that supplied the place of the drawbridge, is of the same 
period. After crossing this, we stood before the more ancient 
entrance, consisting of two noble, massive, and round towers, 
one on each side the gate, the iron nail-headed door of oak 
still exists. The machicolations above, for throwing down 
stones, or melted pitch, etc., remain, so does the portcullis; 
and the marks where the flooring of the chambers above 
were inserted in the walls may still be seen. The towers of 
this entrance have a very Norman air ; and I should consider 
them as an early specimen of castellated architecture. 

On entering, the apartments within the walls on the left 
band, were pointed out to us as those where, according to 
tradition, Charles the First was confined. They are quite 
ruinous; even their outer walls which overhang the steep 
earth bank above the fosse are in a very decayed state. Yet, 
notwithstanding this, the window through which it is said 
Charles endeavoured to make his escape is still preserved : it 
is of the Tudor age. On minutely examining it, I felt con- 
vinced that the king could not have attempted to pass between 
the iron bars of such a window, within so narrow a space. 
But all the difficulty was explained, when a very intelligent 
man, belonging to the castle, told us, that not many years ago 
the two iron bars were inserted to keep out the boys ; and 
that before that time the three compartments, into which the 
window is divided, had each but one iron bar in the middle. 
It was in attempting to get through one of these compart- 
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ments that the king stuck fast ; well might he do so, as the 
space cannot he more than seven inches. The window is deep 
set within a thick wall; a portion of the oak paneling, with 
iron nails, remained in that part of the wall which projects 
beyond the window. As well as I could make out the plan, 
in the midst of so much ruin, the apartment seems to nave 
been one next the outer wall, but divided by a partition from 
another and larger chamber, whose windows must have looked 
into the court within the castle. Beneath, on the ground- 
floor, was what tradition calls the Banqueting-room; two fire- 
places, one at each end of it, still in part remain. 

The ramparts above this suite of rooms are also ruinous; 
so much so that only for three or four yards can they be dis- 
tinctly traced : the battlements are gone ; and the steps, up 
which the poor king paced to take his daily walk on the ram- 
parts, during his close imprisonment, still exist, though in a 
dilapidated condition. The roofing, beams and flooring of all 
these apartments are entirely gone ; not even a vestige of them 
remains ; and in what was once the banqueting-room, the fig- 
tree and the vine were growing against the wall, in great 
luxuriance. 

The stone chimney-pieces seen in the walls, still point out 
the situation of the chambers above. In what must have been 
a large one (and formed part of, or, as I rather suspect, was 
adjoining to that in which the king had tried to escape through 
the window) tradition declares his unhappy daughter, the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, died about a year and a half after her father's 
murder; subsequent to this event, herself and her brother, the 
little Duke of Gloucester, had been here imprisoned by the par- 
liament. Near these memorable ruins stands the portion of the 
castle still inhabited; spoilt by modern windows of the meanest 
kind. Opposite to the chambers allotted for the king's con- 
finement (and completely deformed by modern restoration) 
is seen the little chapel. There Charles attended the prayers 
of that church for which he died a martyr, till his chaplains 
(allowed him on his first coming) were taken from him. 
Next his faithful servants were gradually withdrawn. Like 
the unhappy Lear and his daughters, it was asked what need 
had he of " ten," what of " five," what of " two," nay, what of 
" one ;" till, at last, he was left with no attendant at all, except 
an old man, who lighted his fire and brought him necessaries. 

But though the wretches who so confined him, could deprive 
him of all outward marks of respect, could pluck the crown 
from his royal brow, and plant there one of thorns, they could 
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do no more ; they could not humiliate nor deprive the august 
sufferer of the jewel within, a mind truly noble — a constant 
and pure heart, and a conscience whose voice was not dis- 
obeyed, when it told the king that it bore some witness against 
him ; and in that very prison the Icon Basilike was penned. 
In that work, replete with the noblest thoughts, the smcerest 
feelings of the heart, the most fervent piety towards God, and 
the truest charity to man, did the royal penitent declare his 
deep repentance for Strafford's death ; and it was known it 
had long been his intention, should the Almighty think fit in 
His providence to restore him to his people and his throne, to 
make a full acknowledgment for the sin he had committed in 
consenting to Strafford's death, by going in public in pro- 
found humility to St. Paul's Cathedral, there to ask pardon of 
God for that offence. 

It was deeply expiated within the walls of Carisbrook Castle; 
and soon after his repentance was sealed with his own blood 
at the block, to which he was hurried by his cruel murderers. 
It was in Carisbrook Castle he had to encounter all the ago- 
nies of protracted hope and fear ; to find he had friends ready 
and willing to risk their lives for his deliverance; but all, 
alas, in vain ! It was in Carisbrook, Lord Clarendon tells us, 
that the king's attempted escape only caused his being treated 
with greater severity when it proved fruitless ; and from thence 
was he at length removed but to suffer the last injury his 
enemies could inflict upon him : so true was the remark which 
the king himself made in his * Icon,' that " there are but few 
steps between the prisons and the grave of princes." 

What must have been the feelings of the poor young 
princess, so soon after his murder to be consigned to the 
prison of her royal father! No reverence paid to her, no pity, 
no respect; even the claims of her youth, her sex, and her 
beauty, disregarded — for Vandyke has left us a glowing image 
of the latter. Of beauty, though in the blossom, of a noble, 
of a dignified character; full of intellect and sweetness; with 
the brilliant dark eye and the auburn curling hair, and the 
fair rose-like complexion so resembling her most lovely mother 
Henrietta Maria. 

I have before noticed that, with a view to debase her mind 
if possible as much as her condition, it was intended by her 
cruel and brutal masters, to place this princess as an apprentice 
to a common button-maker in Newport. Possibly they might 
have fancied that in so low a state, though of royal birth, she 
would become too mean, too debased, for any gentleman or 
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cavalier to think of making her his wife. But heaven inter- 
posed, and would not suffer this vile scheme to take effect. 
The princess was too old to be uneducated when her father 
died, and Fuller says, she was " affected with the afflictions 
of her family beyond her age." The delicate blossom was 
soon blighted; and what with sorrow, fear of her cruel masters, 
and with "little care of her in her sickness," after (so adds 
the good old historian just quoted) very many rare ejaculatory 
expressions abundantly demonstrating her unparalleled piety, 
she died in her prison of Carisbook Castle, on Sunday, the 8th 
of September 1650." 

The Keep rises with a very imposing effect above every 
other object at the extremity of the area within the castle 
walls. It is ascended by a long and steep flight of steps, and 
still preserves in its decay the venerable and striking character 
of genuine antiquity. What thoughts and recollections were 
mine, on viewing the spot so replete with memorials of the 
most unfortunate and most amiable of men, King Charles. 
Around, was the fortress into which he had been allured and 
entrapped by the profound artifices of Cromwell, as the fore- 
runner of his death. Nothing throughout the whole of our 
history is of greater interest, than the events connected with 
Charles's escape from Hampton Court, and his coming to the 
Isle of Wight with Ashburnham and Hammond, as those cir- 
cumstances have been brought to light and developed by the 
minute researches and curious discoveries of old papers, made 
by that impartial and meritorious investigator of truth, Mr. 
D'Israeli. Here has he proved, in this castle was the springe 
and the prison prepared for King Charles. 

Among my notes I must not omit saying that, some years 
ago, I was informed by Mr. Tremaine, the proprietor of the 
ancient mansion of Sydenham, Devon, that when he was 
canvassing for votes, as Member for the county of Cornwall, 
he called on the intelligent farmer who then inhabited the 
farm at Stow, mentioned in the foregoing account The 
farmer told him he had discovered an old trunk in the house 
filled with very old papers; among them several letters to 
and from Sir Bevil Grenville. Among these was either the 
copy or original, in Sir Bevil's own hand, of a letter he 
addressed to the tutor of his son, then a boy of fifteen years 
old, at Oxford ; desiring him in very emphatic terms to send 
the lad to him, as he was determined to devote him to the 
king's cause, and that he should serve him in the field. This 
letter was read by Mr. Tremaine, who related the anecdote 
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to me; it suggested to me the incidents concerning the hoy 
in " Courtenay." 

In my Letters to the late lamented Poet Laureate, Mr. 
Southey, originally published by Mr. Murray, and generally 
known by the name of "The Borders of the Tamar and Tavy," 
I gave tie story or legend on which I founded my tale con- 
cerning Lady Howard and Emily. 

As it may be of some interest to such of my readers as feel 
any curiosity on the subject, I will here give it them, borrowed 
from the above named work. Though this tradition was after- 
wards related to me by the late Richard Hughes, Esq. of 
Tavistock, yet, in the nrst instance, I was indebted for the 
knowledge of it to Mary Maria Colling, our Tavistock fabulist; 
to whom I am also obliged for an acquaintance with many of 
our local customs and superstitions. She first related to me 
the following traditionary tale about Lady Howard, when I 
was collecting materials for my Letters to Mr. Southey. 

Lady Howard (whose accredited history I shall presently 
give at large) was a rich heiress ; she had several husbands, 
all of whom she outlived. 

Tradition, and tradition alone, says she had an only daughter, 
whose history was involved in considerable mystery. She is 
said to have taken some strange dislike to the child from the 
hour of its birth, so that she could not endure the infant in 
her sight. A lady of some station who was a visitant at 
Walreddon and Fitz-ford (for Lady Howard resided occa- 
sionally at each dwelling), observing the cruel treatment the 
child received from her unnatural mother, felt so much com- 
passion for her (as she really feared for the little girl's life 
if she continued where she was), that she caused her to be 
secretly conveyed from Walreddon to a distant part of the 
country; where, with every care, but in as private a manner 
as possible, she brought her up as if she had been her own 
child. Lady Howard felt not at all displeased at the idea of 
her daughter having been stolen ; and if she had committed 
no other crime than the cruelty with which she treated her, 
she deserved for that offence alone the nightly penance which 
tradition assigns to her.* Whether the lady who had carried 
off the infant spread a false report of her death or not, tradition 
has not informed us; but it positively affirms that years rolled 
on, and no intelligence being received concerning her, Lady 
Howard believed that the wish she had often been heard to 

* For the account of this, see the notes appended to " Fits of Fitz-ford," 
volume fourth of this series. 
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express was accomplished, and that her daughter was really 
dead. 

In the interval the child grew up a beautiful young woman, 
and so opposite to her hard-hearted mother in disposition, that 
she was universally beloved for her kind and affectionate man- 
ners. The friend who had stolen her began now to reflect 
what a fine young woman she was grown, what an ornament 
she would be to her family, and, as there was no other child, 
what a pity it would be if Lady Howard died without know- 
ing she had such a promising daughter alive, or without being 
reconciled to her; as it was not to be supposed she would 
obstinately shut her eyes to the young lady's merits; and 
refuse to give up a prejudice so unreasonable as that she had 
conceived against her whilst yet a child. Nevertheless she 
knew enough of Lady Howards character to feel she must be 
warily dealt with in the matter; and, after long deliberation, 
she fancied the most likely way to succeed would be to contrive 
to introduce the mother to the daughter, in a manner that 
would afford her an opportunity of becoming well acquainted 
with her merits, without the danger of a favourable impres- 
sion being prevented by any preconceived prejudices. She 
took the opportunity therefore of introducing the young lady 
to her mother, as the orphan of a particular friend ; and so 
much was Lady Howard delighted with her, that she became 
fond of her, and expressed a wish for her society. The friend 
who had brought about the meeting, felt so rejoiced at the 
happy prospect it had opened for her adopted child, that 
she judged it best to let the truth be known ; and on Lady 
Howard passing some high encomium on the girl, she told 
her, that it was her long lost daughter, of whom she had 
spoken in such high terms, and that she merited all her 
affection. 

The words were scarcely spoken, when a look of horror 
overspread the countenance of the undeceived mother; her 
passions rose to a degree of frenzy, and with many dreadful 
threats, and considerable violence, she turned her own child, 
who implored her but to shew her the slightest mark of parental 
feeling, from her doors. Time again rolled on; and Lady 
Howard being advanced in life, her daughter was persuaded 
to make another attempt to soften her obdurate heart ere she 
died. Lady Howard was at this time living in her house of 
Walreddon, and thither went her daughter. At the moment 
of the meeting, her mother was descending an upper flight of 
large, old, oak stairs, that led to the state apartment on the 
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second floor; the daughter was ascending the hall stairs from 
below, which led in the same direction. Seeing her mother 
thus suddenly appear, she threw herself on her knees on the 
landing-place, ana caught hold of her dress, scarcely knowing 
what she did in such moments of agitation. Lady Howard 
rushed towards the state room, her daughter still holding her 
clothes with a firm grasp, and passionately imploring her to 
look on her with pity. At this instant they were under where 
the folding doors stood partly open ; Lady Howard seized them, 
and with a force so sudden, closed them on her child, that her 
arm was broken between the leaves of the door. The unna- 
tural parent a second time turned her from the house, and 
never saw her more. Tradition adds, that, touched with a 
feeling of remorse, Lady Howard before she died, after bequeath- 
ing her mansions of Walreddon and Fitz-ford to Sir William 
Courtenay, by a clause in her will provided that a certain 
portion of her property should be reserved for any person who 
could prove herself to be the daughter she had so long lost. 
According to the same tradition, the legacy was never claimed. 
At one period, I was induced to believe there might be some 
foundation in truth for this strange story ; but on a closer ex- 
amination, I apprehend the whole, more especially the clause 
about the will, to be false. It was, however, sufficient to 
suggest to my mind a tale of Romance, and hence arose 
"Courtenay of Walreddon." 

I have stated in the General Preface, prefixed to the first 
volume of this series, the reasons which induced me twice to 
introduce Lady Howard into my local novels. In " Fitz of 
Fitz-ford," in her youth; in " Courtenay of Walreddon," in 
her more advanced age, and in her widowhood. I will not, 
therefore, here repeat them ; but rather proceed to state a few 
particulars about her, which I extract from my letters on the 
" Tamar and the Tavy." During the rebellion in the year 1644, 
the house of Fitz-ford, in Tavistock (then belonging to Sir Rich- 
ard Grenville, by his marriage with Lady Howard), held out 
for the king. It was taken by Lord Essex, who seized, besides 
arms, stores, and two pieces of cannon, one hundred and fifty 
persons within the house, whom he made prisoners. It does 
not appear Sir Richard was himself of the number. Lady 
Howard (I cannot help calling her by the name by which 
she is so universally known in this place) was the wife of four 
husbands. One more would have rendered her a fit rival for 
Chaucer's Wife of Bath ; but if all, or only half, the stories 
told of her are true, she must have been no less formidable in 
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her disposition, than commanding in her person and her 
manners. She was horn in Tavistock, nor will her fame be 
speedily forgotten ; all the hohgohlin tales of later times are 
more or less connected with this remarkable woman, whom 
they represent as cruel and unfeeling. I here purpose giving 
such an account of her life as 1 have been ahle to collect from 
authentic materials. She was horn towards the close of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, but I do not know in what year. 
She was the daughter of one of the family of Fitz; her mother 
was Gertrude Courtenay, of the noble house of that name, so 
long seated in Devonshire. She had many suitors ; and the 
first gentlemen of the West were anxious to gain the hand of 
one who was young, beautiful, and an heiress of great wealth. 

Her first husband was Sir Alan Percy, knight, sixth son to 
Henry Earl of Northumberland; he did not long survive his 
marriage; and she next gave her hand to Thomas, son and 
heir of the powerful Thomas Lord Darcy, Earl of Rivers. On 
her again becoming a widow, her alliance was courted by the 
Earl of Suffolk, for his third son Sir Charles Howard, who won 
her, but soon died, and left her still in the pride of rank, 
fortune, and beauty, one of the stateliest dames that frequented 
the court of Henrietta Maria, where she cultivated the friend- 
ship of Buckingham ; who, as we shall speedily find, exerted 
his influence with her so as to render her propitious to the 
addresses of one of his own dependents, Sir Richard Grenville, 
whose fortunes he had undertaken to improve. The duke 
thought a rich wife no small advance towards the work, and 
thus did the heiress of Walreddon and Fitz-ford give herself 
to her fourth, last, and worst husband. There is some mystery 
attached to the way in which she managed her own fortune 
in all these marriages ; at one period, as we shall presently see, 
it afforded a rich harvest for lawyers in a regular Chancery 
suit; when a third party stept in between man and wife, and 
claimed the bone of contest: yet his power could not have 
been absolute, though he obtained an award, since she be- 
queathed her estates (Walreddon and Fitz-ford among the 
rest) to her kinsman, the Honourable Sir William Courtenay, 
of Powderham Castle, Bart. ; and though Fitz-ford was after- 
wards purchased by the Russell family, Walreddon is the pro- 
perty of a Courtenay to this day. 

The most considerable notices that I have found respecting 
Lady Howard occur in Clarendon ; he does not mention her 
by name, but speaks of her as the rich Devonshire widow 
who married Sir Richard Grenville ; and lastly, he refers to 
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the Suffolk family, with whom she was connected by her pre- 
vious marriage with Sir Charles Howard. These are proofs 
sufficient that it must be our Lady Howard, and no other, 
who has been immortalized by the great historian. Clarendon 
says that Sir Richard Grenville contrived so insinuate himself 
into the favour of the famous Duke of Buckingham ; and 
his credit every day increasing with his patron, the favourite, 
" out of the generosity of his nature, resolved to raise him 
in his fortunes ; towards the beginning whereof, by his coun- 
tenance and solicitation, he prevailed with a rich widow to 
marry him, who had been a lady of extraordinary beauty, 
which she had not yet outlived; and though she had no 
great dower by her last husband, a younger brother of the 
Earl of Suffolk (Sir Charles Howard), yet she inherited a fair 
fortune of her own, near Plymouth; and was besides very 
rich in a personal estate, and was looked upon as the richest 
match of the West" By the fair fortune of her own, "near 
Plymouth," Clarendon most likely means the house and 
estate of Walreddon ; which, though distant but two miles 
from Tavistock, certainly is not so far from Plymouth, but 
that such an expression might be used to point out its situa- 
tion in the neighbourhood of a large and well-known town. 
The historian thus continues — 

" This lady, by the duke's credit, Sir Richard Grenville, for 
he was now made a knight, and baronet obtained ; and was 
thereby possessed of a plentiful estate upon the borders of 
his own county, where nis own family had great credit and 
authority. The war being quickly at an end, and he deprived 
of his great patron, he had nothing now to depend upon but 
the fortune of his wife ; which, though ample enough to have 
supported the expense a person of his quality ought to have 
made, was not large enough to satisfy his vanity and ambition; 
nor so great as he, upon common reports, had promised him- 
self by her. By not being enough pleased with her fortune, 
he grew less pleased with his wife; who, being a woman of a 
haughty and imperious nature, and of a wit far superior to his 
own, quickly resented the disrespect she received from him, and 
in no degree studied to make herself easy to him. After some 
years spent together in these domestic unsociable contesta- 
tions, in which he possessed himself of all her estate, as the 
sole master of it, without allowing her out of her own any 
competency for herself, and indulging to himself all those 
licenses in her own house, which to women are most grievous, 
she found means to withdraw herself from him, and was with 
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all kindness received into the family in which she had before 
married, and was always very much respected. Her absence 
was not ungrateful to him, till the tenants refused to pay 
him any more rent, and he found himself on a sudden 
deprived of her whole estate, which was all he had to live 
on: for it now appeared that she had before her marriage 
with him, settled her entire fortune so absolutely upon the 
Earl of Suffolk, that the present right was in him, and he 
required the rents to be paid to him. This begat a suit 
in Chancery between Sir Richard Grenville and the Earl 
of Suffolk, before the Lord Coventry, who found the convey- 
ance in law to be so firm, that he could not only not relieve 
Sir Richard Grenville in equity, but that in justice he must 
decree the land to the Earl, which he did. This very sensible 
mortification transported him so much, that being a man who 
used to speak bitterly of those he did not love, after all endea- 
vours to engage the Earl in a personal conflict, he revenged 
himself upon him in such opprobious language as the govern- 
ment and justice of that time would not permit to pass un- 
punished ; and the Earl appealed for reparation to the Court 
of the Star Chamber, where Sir Richard was decreed to pay 
three thousand pounds to the king, who gave the fine likewise 
to the Earl : so that Sir Richard was committed to the prison 
of the Fleet in execution for the whole six thousand pounds, 
which at that time was thought by- all men to be a very severe 
and rigorous decree, and drew a general compassion towards 
the unhappy gentleman. 

" For some years Sir Richard endured this imprisonment, 
which made him the more bitter against his wife; he at 
length escaped his captivity, and fled beyond seas. There he 
remained till the great changes in England, having caused 
many decrees of the Star Chamber to be repealed, and the 
persons awarded to pay penalties absolved, he came home and 
petitioned to be heard in mitigation of his case. Before this 
came on, the rebellion broke out in Ireland, and Sir Richard 
Grenville was, on account of his military skill, sent thither 
as captain of a troop of horse." As what I have to say of him 
must be principally connected with his quarrel with his wife, 
I shall pass in silence his military career, except it be to say 
that Sir Richard joined the royal cause, was soon appointed 
to a considerable command in the West, and the sequestrations 
ef his wife's estates were granted to his own use. " Upon 
which title," says Clarendon, "he settled himself in her house 
near Tavistock, and took the stock, and compelled the tenants 
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to pay him their rents." If the house in which Sir Richard 
now made his residence might be Walreddon or Fitzford, 
we are not told, but most probably the latter, as it was situated 
so very near the town. At one period when the king's affairs 
prospered in the West, and the Earl of Essex's forces were 
dissolved, so much was Grenville in favour with the royal 
party, that Charles granted him all the Earl of Bedford's 
estates (as well as Lady Howard's, and those of the Drake 
family), by which the Abbey lands of Tavistock and of Buck- 
land Monachorum became his; and, during the blockade of 
Plymouth, he resided in the latter place, which had formerly 
been inhabited by the great Sir Francis Drake. But Sir 
Richard Grenville was not a man to possess prosperity with 
moderation ; he speedily abused all these favours, and his con- 
duct in a public as well as in a private capacity soon proved 
that power could not have been entrusted to worse hands than 
his own. Many of his acts were so notoriously disgraceful, 
tyrannical, and cruel, that they were formally brought as 
charges against him before the council, where he was especially 
required to appear in person and answer for his misdeeds 
whilst governor of Lidford Ca3tle. One circumstance of his 
cruelty deserves particular notice, as it ishews the bitterness 
and' malice with which he entertained any recollection of the 
past quarrels with his wife. During the time of her proceed- 
ings against him in Chancery, she had employed an attorney- 
at-law, whose name was Brabant; he bore the character of 
being an honest man, and loyal to the king. He lived some- 
where in this part of Devonshire. Many years elapsed since 
the decision of that suit against him, before Sir Richard became 
a man of so much importance by his high military command 
in the West. No sooner did Brabant learn the news of his 
arrival, than, well knowing he was not of a disposition to 
forget or forgive an old adversary, he judged it prudent to 
keep as much as possible out of his way. Having occasion, 
however, to make a journey that would take him near Sir 
Richard's quarters, he disguised himself as well as he could, 
and put on a Montero cap. Sir Richard, who probably had been 
on the watch to catch him, notwithstanding all these precau- 
tions, received intelligence of the movements of the man of law. 
He caused him to be intercepted on his road, made prisoner, 
and brought before him. In vain did Brabant protest that 
he was journeying on no errand but his own private affairs; 
for Sir Richard affecting, on account of his Montero cap, to 
believe him to be a spy, without a council of war, or any 
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further enquiry, ordered the luckless lawyer to be hanged on 
the spot j and thus did he murder his wife's advocate, many 
years after he had committed the offence of managing her 
cause in the Chancery courts. 

When Lady Howard (for she would now never be recognised 
by any other name in Tavistock) died, I do not know, nor 
where she was buried; though 1 have heard a very vague 
tradition that she ended her days in great mental agony, at some 
house she had near Okehampton, where also, according to a 
mere common tradition, she now runs every night in the shape 
of a hound to perform penance, according to the wild legend 
before noticed concerning her. There is a story too, but I am 
not enough acquainted with the details to repeat it, which says 
something about one of her husbands (I do not know which) 
being drowned, whilst riding in his coach on the day of his 
marriage, in the deep pool, still called Fice's or Fitz's Pool in 
the river Tavy. This tale I believe to be quite as true as 
that of the goblin hound, the coach of bones, etc. etc., given 
at large in the introduction, and notes to the fourth volume of 
the present series, after the novel of "Fitz of Fitz-ford." — 
I must not omit mentioning among these notes, that for the 
dangerous state of Paris (more especially as affecting the Pont 
Neiif) at the date of my tale, my authority is principally 
derived from " Howell's Familiar Letters," written at that 
period. The midnight robberies on the celebrated bridge in 
question, the daily murders and assassinations in that city, 
with the strange mixture of gaiety and misery, splendour and 
want, therein so closely neighbouring each other, Howell 
mentions as facts well known to every traveller of his day. 

During the period of the rebellion, the parliament party 
were stationed in Tavistock; after the capture of the old 
mansion of Fitz-ford, the republicans made wild work in the 
town and church of our parish. In the latter they broke 
windows and mutilated monuments and effigies; and, tradition 
says, used the sacred edifice for a short time as a stable, A 
curious tale is still told among the elders of Tavistock, of the 
daughter of a royalist vintner, who kept the wine and be^-r 
cellars at the King's Arms, in this place, during the time- ot 
the civil wars. The godly troopers, after having ransr rked 
the house of all that was of any value, determined on a visit 
to the wine and beer cellars. The vintner's daughter, a poor 
girl in the last stage of a consumption, happening to overlie ar 
their purpose, bethought her that she might avail herself of 
her pale and ghostly appearance to protect her father's cellars 
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at this crisis. So snatching up a white table cloth, and 
wrapping it around her like a shroud, she contrived to steal 
down the stairs leading to the vaults unperceived, and taking 
her station at the end of the long, narrow and obscure entry, 
stood in a motionless attitude against the door of the prin- 
cipal cellar ; and so far succeeded in her purpose, that some 
of the troop who descended mistaking her for an actual 
ghost, became so frightened, they ran away without venturing 
to approach near enough to discover the fallacy of their fears. 
It is needless, perhaps, to add, that the incident of the girl 
protecting the wine cellars of Mr. Adam Gandy is founded 
on this story. 

It was from my much esteemed friend the Rev. F. V. J. 
A run dell (the well known author, and rector of Landulph, 
Cornwall), that I received the information that Henry Courte- 
nay, esq. and his son, also named Henry, both of the ancient 
and distinguished family of Courtenay, in the West, both 
serving in the royalist army and high in command, resided 
at the commencement of the civil wars at the ancient nunnery 
of St. Bennet, in Cornwall. After the dissolution of religious 
houses, St. Bennet's had been purchased by some member of 
the Courtenay family ; and not very long ago by Mr. Arundell. 

The story of De Mewey is entirely a fiction of my own. 
It had its origin in the name of Richard de Mewey. William 
Courtenay, esq., the present proprietor of the old mansion 
of Walreddon, told me that he was in possession of an old 
grant or deed from Bishop Lacy, of Exeter, giving permis- 
sion to Sir Richard de Mewey and his wife to have Divine 
service performed in the chapel dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, at their mansion of Walreddon. I have unfortu- 
nately mislaid the note I made of the date of this grant, but 
it was in the fifteenth century. This is all I know of Sir 
Richard de Mewey and his lady. The fine old mansion of 
Walreddon has undergone great changes in the course of 
years; but it is still an imposing place of residence, surrounded 
by the most delightful scenery; the Tavy flowing 6ver rocks 
in the midst of the domain. The woods are also beautiful. 
Some interesting portions of the old house still remain un- 
chanf^d; and not very long ago, Mr. Courtenay discovered 
a curious and secret entrance to an old tower, still forming 
part of the house. The chapel is entirely destroyed; and the 
surrounding walls and gatehouse were taken down some fifty 
years ago. 

The discovery of the secret entrance (I think it was subter- 
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ranean) to the old tower, suggested to my mind the whole 
train of events which in the story pass in a part of Walreddon 
that I have ventured to call the De Mewey Tower. It is 
very common to find in the old family mansions in Cornwall 
and Devon, small and secret chambers, to be entered only by 
some softly sliding panel: these are said to have been used 
in the times of the civil wars to conceal royalists and their 
most valuable property. One at Hayne House, tradition 
avers to have sheltered Charles the Second after his flight 
from Worcester field. I have myself seen many in old 
houses in Devonshire; and am convinced some of them are 
much older than the times of the civil wars j most probably 
they were originally constructed during the fierce contests of 
the Red and White Roses ; or when the Romish priests were 
objects of such severe persecutions in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, when it was dangerous to perform the mass 
openly; and when many papist families kept a priest in their 
house, and had a convenient hiding-place for him in case of 
a sudden surprisal or search. 

For some slight account of Bamfield Moor Carew, King of 
the Beggars, who in the time of the civil wars resided in a 
small island in the rear of St. Germains, near Plymouth, to 
this day called Beggar's Island, I beg to refer the reader to 
the General Preface so often named and prefixed to the first 
volume of the present series. 



THE END. 
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